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Tuk  fifteenth  century  must  alw.ays  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  notable  and 
glorious  epochs  in  modern  history.  The 
beginning  of  it  found  Europe  still  undis¬ 
turbed  in  a  slumber  so  protracted  and 
irofound  that  it  might  not  unreasonably 
lave  been  feared  as  the  presage  of  death. 
Hy  the  middle  of  it  she  was  wide  awake, 
and  employing  her  recruited  powers  in 
all  manner  of  arduous  activities.  At  its 
close,  it  seemed  that  “  appetite  had  grown 
by  what  it  fed  on,”  and  her  leading 
nations  still  pressed  forward  per  aspera 
ad  ardua,  unresting,  insatiable,  victori¬ 
ous. 

Hut  illustrious  as  the  fifteenth  century 

•  TTu  Spaninh  Conqumt  in  Amtrira,  and  il»  Re¬ 
lation  to  Ike  Hintory  of  Slanertf  and  to  the  Ooeem- 
ment  of  UfAonU*.  By  Arthcr  Helps.  In  Four 
Volumes.  London :  John  W.  Parker  &,  Son. 
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must  be  admitted  to  have  been  for  its  tri¬ 
umphs  in  almost  every  department,  its 
chief  di.stinction  was  in  being  so  preemi¬ 
nently  the  age  of  maritime  discovery. 
When  Prince  Henry  of  I’ortngal  was 
born,  in  1394,  the  map  of  the  world,  the 
whole  Orbh  Terraruniy  was  drawn  com¬ 
pletely  by  a  few  rashly  conjectural  lines 
denoting  llfima  T/nde,  (Iceland,)  Britain, 
Ireland,  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  with 
its  southern  boundary  consisting  of  a 
cimeter-shaped  slice  of  Northern  Africa, 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  bad  remained 
without  any  material  additions  for  a  space 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years. 
When  Columbus  died,  in  1506,  it  included 
all  that  it  now  includes  save  the  fifth  con¬ 
tinent  of  Australia  and  the  scattered 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

It  was  the  fifteenth  centnrv,  moreover, 
10 
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which  not  only  added  to  the  map  another 
hemisphere,  and  about  four  fifths  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  but  which  ascertained 
and  corrected  innumerable  errors  in  tlie 
received  configuration  and  characteristics 
of  the  countries  supposed  to  be  already 
known.  It  assuredly  left  much  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  future  enterprise ;  but  it 
claims  the  distinction  of  having  furnished 
the  first  elements  of  the  success  of  such 
enterprise.  It  afforded  numerous  and  in¬ 
valuable  data  in  natural  science.  It  gave 
no  small  part  both  of  their  knowledge 
and  their  courage  to  subsequent  explorers. 
It  exploded,  for  example,  the  fallacy  which 
the  most  grave  and  reverend  of  scholars 
and  philosophers  believed  true,  that  to 
sail  from  west  to  east  would  be  an  im¬ 
possibility  to  a  ship  out  of  sight  of  Europe, 
as  it  would  be  like  trying  to  sail  up  a 
mountain-side.  It  certified  the  still  doubt¬ 
ful  successors  of  Columbus  that  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  compass  was  not  necesMrily  a 
sign  of  a  ship’s  being  abandoned  by  the 
saints  to  the  guidance  of  the  devil.  It 
assured  the  timorous  ignorance  of  Europe 
that  there  were  parts  of  Africa  besides 
Algeria  and  Egypt  which  were  not,  as 
popiilar  belief  had  taught,  inhabited  by 
dragons  invincible  in  niail  and  terrible  in 
wings  and  claws.  It  ascertained  that  the 
sea-serpent,  leagues  in  length  and  mon¬ 
strous  in  form,  might  sometimes  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  evaded.  It  proved  that  the  an¬ 
thropophagi  indigenous  to  north-eastern 
Asia  and  to  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
were  neither  quite  so  numerous  nor  quite 
so  dreadful  as  h.ad  been  supposed  ;  and 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  tiie  universal  maxim, 
Oram  ignotuni  pro  mirijit-o,  though  some¬ 
times  useful,  was  often  false.  Errors  and 
superstitions  such  as  these  it  is  easy 
enough  to  laugli  at  now ;  but  no  men 
could  laugh  at  them  who  believed  they 
were  true,  as  the  world  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  believed. 

The  man  who  led  the  way,  and  who 
bore  the  chief  resiH>nsibilities  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  noblest  career  of  con¬ 
quest,  was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal.  Ills 
claims  to  this  distinction  have  been  so 
often  overlooked,  that  wo  feel  particularly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Helps  for  calling  special 
attention  to  them,  and  for  showing  so 
well  and  generously,  but  also  imparli.ally, 
the  strict  justice  on  wliich  they  are  based. 
It  rejoices  us  to  find  that  good  English 
blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  tliis  prince, 
and  to  believe  that  English  mettle  and 
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endurance  stood  him  in  good  stead.  On 
his  mother’s  side  he  w:rs  grandson  of  John 
of  (iaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Spain  and  Portugal  were  at  that  time 
almost  always  at  war  with  the  ]\Ioor8 — 
the  Moors  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  being  to  the  Spaniards  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  what  the  French  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  described  as  being  to  the 
English  —  natural  and  eternal  enemies. 
Of  one  of  the  wars  Prince  Henry  saw 
some  little,  being  present  with  his  father 
at  the  capture  of  Ceuta,  in  1415,  Ceuta 
lies  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  and  was  a  place 
of  great  magnificence  and  of  great  <om- 
merce.  Its  Moorish  inhabitants  and  de¬ 
fenders  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Prince. 
He  wanted  to  know  where  they  came 
from,  and  resolved  to  try  and  find  out. 
He  suspected,  also,  that  Africa  might  per¬ 
haps  not  have  its  southern  termination  at 
Cape  Xam,  a  place  in  the  same  latitude 
as  the  Canary  Islands,  and  that  also  it 
would  be  well  to  ascertain.  He  read 
much  in  the  then  scanty  library  of 
geographical  research,  made  himself 
one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his 
age,  conversed  as  much  as  practicable 
with  smlors  and  travelers,  and  at  length 
resolved  on  sending  out  an  expedition 
of  two  vessels,  to  sail  down  the  west 
eoa.st  of  Africa  in  a  southerly  direction 
as  far  as  they  could  get.  They  did 
not  get  as  far  even  as  Cape  Nam,  but 
were  driven  out  of  their  course  to  the  is¬ 
land  of  Porto  Santo,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Madeira,  and  then  returned.  Yeir  af¬ 
ter  year,  through  good  report  and  through 
evil,  the  stout  hearted  prince  persevered, 
and,  after  many  disappointments  and  many 
failures,  his  captains  discovered  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  at  length  found  out 
the  way  to  India  by  sea  !  It  isiinportant 
to  note  these  beginnings  in  African  dis¬ 
covery  ;  they  not  only  added  to  the  mass 
of  known  facts,  but  they  have  given  rise 
to  vast  and  world-iniportant  issues.  The 
minds  of  Southern  Europe  were  stimulat¬ 
ed  to  unmeasured  curiosity,  and  filled  with 
pride  and  .satisfaction.  Men’s  oars  posi¬ 
tively  tingled  at  the  news.  There  was 
not  a  seaport  of  Portugal,  or  Spain,  or 
Italy,  or  of  the  Italian  States,  in  which 
stories  of  what  the  great  Prince  Henry’s 
captains  had  done,  and  li.ad  seen, were  not 
told  and  re-told  to  listeners  whose  curiosi¬ 
ty  never  wearied,  and  whose  brightening 
eyes  and  eager  questions  gave  surety  of 
the  desire  to  follow  and  the  will  to  learn. 
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One  who  thus  listened  was  the  youth 
Christopher  Columbus.  After  receiving 
the  elements  of  a  good  education  at  Pa- 1 
via,  at  the  ago  of  fourteen  he  went  to  sea. 
lie  made  many  voyages,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  them  occupied  himself  in  the 
drawing  and  selling  of  maps  and  charts?.* 
lie  not  only  stored  up  all  he  could  learn 
about  Prince  Henry  and  the  difficulties 
.and  triumphs  of  his  captains,  but  he  was 
in  every  sense  a  student  of  whatever  could 
give  him  information  or  suggestion  as  to 
what  the  world  really  was.  Gradually 
his  noble  conception  was  matured,  and  af¬ 
ter  years  of  strenuous  labor  .and  endu¬ 
rance  arid  patience,  we  all  know  how  it 
was  realized.  The  story  of  this  has  been 
so  often  told  and  re-told,  that  we  may  easi¬ 
ly  be  excused  from  repeating  it.  It  will 
better  consist  with  our  object  to  give  no 
more  than  one  or  two  leading  dates  and 
facts.  The  first  land  discovered  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  was  the  Island  of  San  Salvador. 
He  pressed  furl  her  in  a  south-westerly  di¬ 
rection,  and  found  Hispaniola,  which  the 
natives  called  Hayti.  Delighted  and  ex¬ 
ultant,  he  now’  made  for  Spain,  and  there 
told  the  story  which  fired  all  men’s  hearts 
with  the  desire  of  gain,  w’ith  lust  of  con- 
(^uest,  or  zeal  for  further  information.  We 
find  that  Hispaniola  was  made  a  sort  of 
basis  of  operations  for  a  long  series  of 
successive  discoverers  and  conquerors. 
From  Hispaniola  s.ailed  the  numerous  ex 
peditions  of  the  Spaniards  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Island  after  island,  kingdom  after 
kingdom,  was  discovered,  conquered,  oc¬ 
cupied,  till  at  length  the  whole  vast  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  two  Americas  became  the 
appanage  of  Spain.  These  successes  were 
not  gained  all  at  once,  nor  without  a  great 
expenditure  of  European  energy  and  suf¬ 
fering,  toil  and  blood.  They  called  into 
their  highest  action  the  highest  virtues 
and  powers  of  great  statesmen,  great 
churchmen,  .and  gre.at  soldiers.  They  also 
offered  a  field  for  the  intrusion  of  sol¬ 
diers,  and  churchmen,  and  statesmen  who 
w’ere  very  far  from  great,  who  were,  in 
fact,  very  much  the  opposite  of  great. 
There  were  no  human  (piaiiiies  and  pas¬ 
sions,  from  the  very  highest  to  the  very 
lowest,  to  which  they  did  not  give  exer¬ 
cise. 


•  In  the  Imperial  libniry  at  Seville,  we  saw  the 
identical  maps,  charts  and  drawings,  which  Colum¬ 
bus  conArncted  with  hia  own  hand,  and  used  in  guid¬ 
ing  his  siiiiw  across  the  ocean  in  the  discoTcry  of 
Aiuerica. — Editor  or  thic  EcLKcna 


These  discoveries  and  this  series  of  con¬ 
quests,  consolidated  into  one  conquest, 
Mr.  Helps  has  made  it  his  task  to  narrate. 
It  appeared  to  him  there  was  no  sufficient¬ 
ly  clear,  connected  history  of  it.  For  it 
by  no  means  stands  in  isolation,  whether 
gloomy  or  splendid,  or  both,  but  it  has 
many  relations  with  other  things.  It  need¬ 
ed  to  be  developed,  so  to  speak,  both  his¬ 
torically  and  philosophically.  Through¬ 
out  his  attempt  at  this,  the  author  has 
kept  clearly  before  him  one  leading  idea, 
and  h.as  pursued  his  long  researches,  and 
has  presented  the  result  of  them  with  a 
distinct  and  specific  object,  to  which  the 
history,  both  of  discovery  and  conquest, 
has  only  been  subservient.  That  object 
he  has  carefully  stated  in  his  opening  ob¬ 
servations,  and  again  in  his  tenth  Iwok. 
And  finally,  in  the  twenty-first  book,  gath¬ 
ering  up  all  the  parts  of  so  great  and  va¬ 
ried  a  history  into  one  clear  conclusion,  he 
reminds  us  once  more,  “  My  purpose  has 
been  to  describe  the  intermingling  of  ra¬ 
ces,  the  progress  of  slavery,  the  modes  of 
Sfianish  colouiz.atiou ;  .and  thus,  also,  to 
give  some  insight  into  the  fate  of  the  con¬ 
quered  people,  and  of  that  other  race,  the 
African,  which  fully  partook  the  misfoi’- 
tunes  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.”  To  any  one  who  will  give  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  consideration  to  these  statements, 
it  is  superfluous  to  s.ay  that  the  task  was 
one  of  supreme  importance,  but  of  su¬ 
preme  difficulty.  It  is  vastly  different 
from  the  W’ork  of  the  historical  picture- 
painter.  It  is  yet  more  different  from  the 
consecutive  narration  of  events,  imjiortant 
.as  such  narrations  may  be.  Dates,  (not  al¬ 
ways  accurate,)  facts,  .almanacs,  the  world 
was  already  in  possession  of.  But  it  had 
no  real  history  of  the  conquest,  though 
of  fragments  of  it,  some  of  them  of  ines¬ 
timable  value,  it  could  count  some  good 
half-dozen.  That  history,  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  true  philosophy  of  history, 
it  has  now  received.  After  a  thorough 
.and  painstaking  examination  of  the  entire 
work,  it  is  with  unmixed  pleasure  we  re¬ 
cord  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Helps’s  task 
has  been  nobly  achieved,  and  that  he  bas 
given  the  world  a  book  which  it  not  only 
will  not  willingly  let  die,  but  will  hold  in 
increasing  admiration  and  honor  as  one  of 
its  most  sterling  classics. 

But  splendid  as  M’erc  the  successes  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  difficult  as  it  is  to  turn 
away  from  them,  it  is  not  to  the  success¬ 
es  themselves  th.at  we  desire  to  call  atteu- 
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tion.  We  tliink  it  of  much  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  inquire  into  that  upon  which  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  conquerors 
must  ultimately  rest,  namely,  their  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  conquest.  The  question 
was  never  of  greater  moment  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Tlie  ideas  of  a  national  conscience, 
of  popular  responsibility,  of  national  stew¬ 
ardship,  seem  to  be  growing  old-fashioned 
and  languid.  We  need  to  place  them  be¬ 
fore  ourselves  in  earnest.  They  require  to 
be  inculcated  on  others.  There  is  no  sal¬ 
vation  in  sophistry,  and  there  is  no  great¬ 
ness  to  be  got  of  that  popular  Epicurean 
doctrine  which  finds  its  briefest  and  com- 
pletest  expression  in  laissez  aller,  laissez 
faire.  When  the  conquest  was  completed, 
or  only  a  quarter  completed,  the  Spaniards 
seemed  to  have  all  tlie  rest  of  the  "world 
under  their  feet.  They  h.ad  in  their  hands 
the  key  to  w'ealth  of  all  kinds,  and  to  an 
extent  absolutely  boundless  and  incalcu¬ 
lable.  They  might  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  world,  and  had  no  indispo¬ 
sition  to  do  so.  There  was  no  European 
power  whose  territory  or  whose  material 
resources  were  a  tithe  of  those  in  the 
IKwsession  of  Spain.  Yet  the  end  of  the 
matter  was  little  more  than  to  point  a 
moral  !  Spain  conquered  America  to 
furnish  the  most  painful  and  the  most 
striking  illustration  which  modern  times 
.afford  of  the  text  w’e  are  in  no  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  forgetting — 

“  Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  pray, 

Where  wealtli  increases,  but  where  men  de- 

We  see  then  that  a  vast  empire,  or  rather 
a  w’hole  continent  of  empires,  has  been 
gained.  We  pay  all  honor  to  the  genius 
and  the  valor  which  gained  it ;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  dwelling  on  this,  we  shall  make 
it  our  business  to  consider  how  it  was 
governed. 

It  must  be  premised  at  the  outset  that 
the  answer  to  this  is  of  so  unsatisfactory  a 
nature  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  forget  the 
judge  and  become  the  advocate.  Indeed, 
no  matter  for  the  conscientiousness  with 
w’hich  w’e  endeavor  to  rid  ourselves  of 
]>rejudice,  and  to  look  at  the  whole  with 
dispassionate  judgment,  we  fear  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  present  the  facts  in 
any  language  which  will  not  rouse  every 
honest  mind  to  indignation  and  horror. 

Over  the  mere  machinery  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  we  shall  not  think  it  needful  to 
delay.  It  was  not  of  the  best,  nor  was  it. 


perhaps,  so  good  as  was  obtainable  at  the 
time.  Without,  however,  entering  into  a 
critical  discussion  of  it,  we  can  not  but  no¬ 
tice  that  it  was  characterized  by  groat 
simplicity ;  indeed,  it  was  so  simple  as  to 
allow  of  the  greatest  and  most  easy  abuse. 
The  rule  w’ilh  the  conquerors  of  America 
and  the  West-Indies  was,  that  the  con¬ 
queror  installed  himself  as  governor  over 
whatever  territories  he  acquired.  This 
practice  was  not  the  result  merely  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  usage,  but  appears  to 
have  been  recognized  as  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Spain  before  a  single  rood  of  the 
new  territory  was  acquired.  Thus,  ex¬ 
cept  in  special  cases,  success  and  promo¬ 
tion  went  hand  in  hand.  The  Spanish 
monarchs  showed  their  gratitude  to  the 
captain  whose  sword  carved  out  now  em¬ 
pire  by  confirming  his  authority  as  their 
representative  and  the  depositary  of  vice¬ 
regal  ix)wer.  He  had  almost  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  despotic  monarch.  He  gave 
away  lands  and  labor,  and  resumed  them. 
He  could  without  trouble  banish  a  tur¬ 
bulent  man  or  behead  an  offensive  one. 
There  were  various  subordinate  officers 
wdiom  he  could  summon  to  his  counsels, 
and,  like  all  other  despots,  he  was  obliged 
to  consider  to  some  extent  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  those  who,  as  the  executive 
ministers  of  his  power,  might  combine  to 
oppose  or  incommode  it. 

VVhen  a  government  had  become  too 
extensive  to  be  intrusted  to  a  single  per¬ 
son,  or  when  there  ap|)eared  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons  of  another  kind,  the  usual 
practice  was  diverged  from,  and  the  con¬ 
quered  territories  w-ere  governed  by  au- 
diencias.  An  audimeia  was  in  effect  a 
committee  of  governors  with  a  president 
at  their  head.  They  W’ere  api)ointed  by 
the  reigning  monarch,  and,  like  the  gov¬ 
ernors,  could  be  recalled  at  pleasure. 
The  audiencia  exercised  supreme  authori¬ 
ty.  There  was  no  appeal  from  its  decision 
except  to  Spain,  and  in  s])ccial  cases,  not 
even  that.  It  is  manifest  that  in  any  case, 
this  privilege  of  appeal  could  be  used  only 
at  great  inconvenience  and  great  cost, 
though  we  find  in  practice  that  it  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  less  rarely  than  its  difficulty 
would  have  led  us  to  expect.  For  it  w’as 
not  only  a  resource  for  a  man  unjustly 
treated  or  illegally  sentenced,  but  it  was 
available  for  the  purix)8es  of  faction  and 
ambition.  When  a  governor  or  an  au¬ 
diencia  had  done,  or  intended  to  do, 
what  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  a 
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powerful  individaal,  or  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  expenses  of  a  deputation  to 
Spain  were  easily  subscribed,  and  tlieir 
advocate  was  dispatched,  not  only  with 
carefully  prepared  instructions  but  M'ith  an 
eloquent  purse.  It  is  one  of  the  evils 
which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  abso¬ 
lute  government,  that  it  develops  and 
gives  free  scope  to  the  vices  of  favoritism. 
It  works  by  reports  over  which  no  checks 
can  be  eflectual,  and  hence  in  no  small 
measure  proceeds  the  proverbial  corrup¬ 
tion  of  courtiers.  They  are  corrupt,  and 
they  always  will  be  corrupt.  For  they 
are  supposed  to  have  the  ear  of  the  king. 
They  can  defend  or  destroy  by  insinua¬ 
tion  alone.  A  timely  sneer  from  a  lord 
of  the  bedchamber,  an  iistute  remark  from 
a  royal  fool,  .an  impudent  lie  from  a  roy.al 
valet,  may  have,  and  often  has  had,  more 
practical  cftect  than  the  deliberate  ver¬ 
dict  of  a  council,  or  the  most  elaborate 
opinion  of  a  statesman.  Hence  it  is  only 
a  natural  result,  that  under  an  absolute 
government,  the  right  of  appeal  is  used 
only  in  extreme  cases.  It  could  never  be 
unattended  by  danger  ;  it  might  easily  re¬ 
sult  in  making  bad  worse  ;  but  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  in  question,  that  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  Spain,  the  danger  was  materially 
diminished,  and  w.as  once  or  twice  obviat¬ 
ed  altogether  by  their  own  religiousness 
and  the  zeal  with  which  they  repeatedly 
sought  to  be  guided  by  the  largest  and 
completest  inquiry. 

It  will  be  noticed,  then,  that  the  ad- 
ministnation  of  the  Spanish  conquest  in 
America  was  by  a  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment  which,  des|>ito  all  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances,  can  oidy  be  characterized  as  essen¬ 
tially  despotic.  It  w.as  liable  to  ll.agr.ant 
abuse,  and  was  abused  accordingly,  though 
never  consciously  so  by  the  monarchs 
themselves.  Their  represtmtatives,  more¬ 
over,  were  always  chosen  with  much  care, 
though  sometimes  chosen  most  ill.  The 
auditors  were  in  some  cases  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  in  other  cases  were  all 
that  could  be  deplored,  iiut  the  work 
appointed  them  was  very  dificult.  It  is 
to  he  remembered,  not  in  apology,  but  in 
some  measure  of  extenuation,  that  both 
governors  and  auditors  sometimes  found 
themselves  encompassed  by  difficulties  of 
the  most  irksome  and  trying  de.scription, 
and  requiring  from  him  who  would  sub¬ 
due  them,  a  delic-acy  of  tact  and  a  con¬ 
summate  skill  in  management  which  an  in¬ 


dolent  man  will  not  use,  and  which  .an  in¬ 
ferior  man  does  not  possess. 

But  governors  and  auditors  had,  to 
their  own  loss  and  the  world’s  misfortune, 
one  infallible  resource — the  Hercules  task 
might  bo  shirked.  Let  them,  if  they 
found  the  colonists  destroying  the  colony 
but  disposed  to  be  civil,  act  on  the  maxim 
Quieta  non  movere.  The  Indians,  at 
le.ast,  would  give  them  no  trouble.  There 
was  no  court  of  appeal  for  them,  unless, 
possibly,  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  all,  and 
even  there  the  Spjiniards  could  get  it  all 
their  own  way  through  the  specifics  of  the 
priests.  Then,  side  w’ilh  the  strongest ; 
back  the  winners ;  and  you,  governors 
and  auditors,  sh.all  not  only  be  w'ell 
spoken  of  by  our  friends  and  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Spain,  but  you  shall  exercise  witli 
impunity  a  good  deal  of  tyranny  on  your 
own  account,  and  shall  be  favorably  re¬ 
ported  at  court  for  your  politeness  and 
I  compli.ancc. 

I  There  is  also  another  circumst.ance  im¬ 
portant  to  be  borne  in  mind.  That,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  distance  from 
the  mother- country,  and  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  infrequency  and  difficulty  of  inter¬ 
course,  the  Spanish  colonist  in  the  Indies 
often  contravened  the  most  express  orders 
of  the  monarch,  and  indulged  without 
fear  in  a  license  which  at  homo  he  would 
h.ave  shrunk  from  with  abhorrence,  and 
would  have  regarded  as  no  less  impious 
j  than  d.angerous.  In  Spain  the  force  of  a 
!  royal  edict  wms  unquestionable  and  irre- 
I  sistible.  In  America  it  could  be  debated 
j  and  modified,  or  even  wholly  suppressed, 
j  Like  a  projectile  w'hose  maximum  veloci- 
j  ty  is  generated  by  its  discharge,  it  tra- 
I  versed  the  Atlantic  with  a  diminishing 
1  momentum  measured  by  its  progress  west 
of  the  EscurLal,  and  when,  at  length  it 
alighted  in  Hispaniola  or  Cuba,  in  Mexico 
or  Peru,  it  sometimes  fell  to  the  ground 
impotent  alike  for  good  and  for  harm, 
i  Thus  were  the  wisest  measures  on  many 
I  occasions  frustrated,  and  the  worst  mea- 
!  sures  on  more  than  one  occasion  pre- 
{  vented. 

I  Those  things  remembered,  w'e  shall  be 
'  in  a  better  situation  for  inquiring  how  the 
I  conquered  nations  fared  at  the  hands  of 
]  their  conquerors.  It  is  clear  that  some- 
I  thing  like  government  was  aimed  at;  th.at 
I  the  Spaniards  at  home  had  no  idea  of 
j  Spaniards  abroad  behaving  after  the 
I  fashion  of  fillibusters  or  freebooters  ;  and 
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that  they  recognized  it  for  their  interest 
to  manage  with  some  appearance  of  firm¬ 
ness,  and  some  preten.sions  to  prudence, 
their  new  possessions.  To  show  iiow  this 
system  w’orked,  and  what,  after  the  fullest 
trial,  were  the  results  it  produced,  we 
think  there  can  be  nothing  fairer  than  to 
concentrate  almost  the  whole  of  our  at¬ 
tention  on  Hispaniola.  Our  account  of  it 
must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect,  though 
it  may  answer  its  purpose  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  For  what  we  design  is  not  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  history  or  description  of  that  island, 
but  to  show  what  the  Spaniards  did  with 
it  when  they  had  found  it. 

liispaniola  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  the  course  of  his  first  voyage,  1492, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  him  for 
the  Spiuiish  monarchs  of  Castille  and 
Leon.  Having  remained  there  some  time, 
and  having  found  such  good-will  and 
such  signs  of  gold,”  he  determined  to 
build  a  fort,  and  to  leave  in  it  a  garrison 
of  forty  men  as  a  nucleus  for  an  organized 
Spanish  colony.  He  built  it,  and  called 
it  lai  Navidad.  The  poor  Indians  ha«l 
been  most  profoundly  impressed  by  their 
new  friends,  by  their  dignified  and  mar¬ 
tial  bearing,  by  tlieir  s[»lendid  apparel, 
their  wonderful  wea|Kms,  their  shining 
armor,  their  devotiotis,  mid  their  ships. 
Tlie  !S|>auiards  were,  on  their  part,  no  less 
favorably  impre6.sed  by  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  natives,  though  it  is  clear 
their  sentiments  were  mingled  with  a  sort 
of  proud  pity  and  disdainful  compassion. 
Hut  about  the  singular  amiability  of  the 
Indians  there  could  be  no  mistake.  They 
l>ehaved  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
respect,  ami  with  tlie  greatest  hospitality. 
Columbus  himself  was  quite  touched  to 
the  heart,  he  sjiys,  and  from  reading  his 
account  we  think  he  had  good  reason  to 
be.  He  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  : 
“They  are  a  loving,  uncovetous  people, 
so  docile  in  all  things,  that  I  assure  your 
highnesses  I  believe  in  all  the  world  there 
is  not  a  better  people,  or  a  better  country  ; 
they  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves, 
and  they  have  the  sweetest  and  gentlest 
way  of  talking  in  the  world,  and  always 
with  a  smile.”  On  setting  out  for  Europe, 
Columbus  carried  with  Jiim  nine  of  these 
Indians,  besides  various  specimens  of  pro¬ 
duce,  and  laid  the  strictest  injunctions  on 
the  garrison  of  La  Navidad  that  they 
should  keep  together,  should  maintain  a 
considerate  and  becoming  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  natives,  and  “in  short,  make 
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their  actions  comformable  to  the  idea 
(which  the  Indians  first  entertained  of 
them)  that  they  had  come  from  heaven.” 

On  his  return  to  Spain,  we  all  know 
how  Columbus  was  received  with  accla¬ 
mations  that  startled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe  with  strangest  echoes. 
Here  were  truths  and  facts  stranger  than 
all  that  fiction  had  invented.  In  the  full¬ 
est  sense  of  that  now  wom-down  phrase, 
it  was  felt  that  a  veritable  New  World 
had  been  made  known. 

A  Ca.stilla  y  a  Leon 

Mudo  Nuebo  dio  Colon. 

At  a  single  bound  Columbus  h.ad  attained 
the  summit  of  fame  and  splendor.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  welcomed  him  with  the 
!  most  distinguished  honors  that  could  be 
awarded  to  a  subject  of  the  realm.  He 
rode  in  public  at  the  King’s  side,  was 
served  at  table  as  a  gramlee,  heard  Te 
Dmim  for  his  success,  and  was  saluted 
with  “  All  Hail.”  His  nine  Indians,  whose 
wonder  and  awe  were  in  no  way  likely  to 
be  diminished  by  the  curiosity  they  ex¬ 
cited,  or  by  the  sjdcndid  pageants  with 
which  city  after  city  received  Columbus, 

!  were  treated  with  uniform  kindness,  and 
!  in  due  time  baptize<i.  Shortly  .afterward 
one  of  them  died,  and  was,  we  are  told  by 
the  Historiographer  lioyal,  “  the  first  of 
that  nation,  according  tojuous  belief,  who 
entered  heaven.”  It  will  be  well  to  re¬ 
member  this.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  w'e  may  find  it  hereafter,  we  shall 
find  it  important  here.  It  will  explain 
I  much  that  would  otherwise  remain  simply 
I  horrible  and  mysterious. 

I  It  is  sometimes  s.aid,  nowadays,  that 
I  moral  and  religious  doctrines  of  a  strictly 
1  theoretie^il  character  have  no  influence 
upon  practice.  For  ourselves  we  can  only 
say  that  we  have  found  the  contrary,  and 
we  can  imagine  no  stronger  case  to  test 
such  a  doctrine  of  philosophy,  falsely  so- 
called,  than  the  behavior  of  Spain  to  His- 
panolia.  It  furnishes  an  unmistakable  tav 
perimentwn  crude.  For  the  whole  Homan 
Catholic  Church  of  the  fifteenth  century 
i  held,  as  it  professes  still  to  hold,  the  strict- 
'  ly  theoretical  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace 
in  baptism;  that  baptism  duly  administer¬ 
ed  was  a  saving  ordinance,  an  efficacious 
I  sacrament.  The  pious  and  noble  Isabella 
I  of  truly  glorious  memory,  the  cautious 
I  Ferdinand,  and  the  devout  and  magnani- 
;  mous  Columbus  believed  this  as  truly  and 
as  completely  as  they  believed  any  thing 
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Boever.  They  were  not  like  some  timid 
imitators  of  oiir  own  day  who  make  so 
needlessly  obtrusive  a  profession  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  same  doctrine,  but  who  append 
conditions  and  modifications  which  render 
it  logically  preposterous  and  practically 
inane.  They  believed  it  just  as  fully,  and, 
theory  as  it  was,  just  as  practically  as  they 
believed  that  fire  gave  heat,  or  water 
quenched  thirst.  They  exhibited,  more¬ 
over,  a  singular  example  of  self  consisten¬ 
cy.  And  as  to  Columbus  in  particular, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  men, 
we  can  not  see  that  he  would  have  hesi¬ 
tated,  or  that  he  ever  did  hesitate,  at  any 
thing  whatever  to  give  practical  effect  to 
his  creed.  He  was  not  self  contradictory, 
but  only  rather  sternly  self-consistent, 
when  he  resorted  to  me.ans  which  we, 
happening  to  hohl  a  very  different  theory 
on  this  subject,  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  describing  as  cruelty  .and  treachery  in 
order  to  capture  Indi.ans  and  get  them 
converted. 

Wo  speak  of  this  somewhat  fully,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to 
see  that  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
Spanish  inonarchs,  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  their  servants,  were  in  large  measure 
of  a  religious  character.  The  proof  of 
this  contained  in  the.se  volumes  is  mani¬ 
fold  and  sufficient.  And  that  they  did 
things  which  wo  and  our  re.ader8  should 
characterize  as  being  very  irreligiou.s,  is 
not  .an  objection  relevant  to  the  fact,  but 
only  to  the  view  taken  of  the  fact.  Thus, 
when  Columbus  set  forth  on  his  second 
expedition,  he  c.arried  with  him  a  paper  of 
most  careful  and  benevolent  instructions, 
in  which  he  is  specially  commanded  to  do 
M’hat  his  own  he.art  so  strongly  prompted, 
namely,  “to  labor  in  all  possible  ways 
to  bring  the  dwellers  in  the  Indies  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Holv  C.atholic  faith.” 
He  is  to  make  them  |)re.sents,  and  “  to 
honor  them  much.”  Tlie  whole  .armada 
he  commands  is  charged  to  deal  “  loving¬ 
ly”  with  the  Indians.  And  “  if  by  chance 
any  person  or  persons  should  tre.at  the  In 
dians  ill,  in  .any  way  whatever,  the  Admiral 
(Columbus)  is  to  chastise  such  ill  doers 
severely.” 

With  these  instructions  he  sot  sail  again 
on  September  twenty  fifth,  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-three.  He  had  seventeen 
Hhip«,  with  colonists,  soldiein,  and  sailors, 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
a  body  of  ecclesiastics  specially  set  apart 
for  evangelistic  efforts  among  the  natives, 


and  under  the  direction  of  a  Father  Bail. 
On  his  arriv.al,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  Columbus  was  met  with  evil  tidings. 
It  appeared  that,  notwithstanding  his  most 
express  and  imperative  imunctions  to  the 
contrary,  the  garrison  at  La  Navidad  had 
quarreled,  had  straggled  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  over  the  country,  each  faction  choos¬ 
ing  for  itself,  had  behaved  with  unpro¬ 
voked  license,  and  had  fin.ally  been  set 
upon  by  a  hostile  chief,  (Cacique,)  C.aon- 
ab6,  and  slain.  The  fort  itself  ha<l  been 
burned. 

The  Spaniards  commenced  forthwith  to 
build  another  fort,  some  distance  east  of 
the  former  one,  and  resolved  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  vengeance  on  Caona- 
bo.  Some  time  in  the  following  month, 
.lanuary,  1494,  Columbus  was  able  to  re¬ 
port  tliat  things  were  again  getting  into 
shape,  and  he  writes  to  his  agent  in  Spain 
tli.at  lie  m.ay  inform  their  Highnesses  of 
ihe  state  and  progress  of  the  new  colony. 
He  notifies,  among  other  things,  that  he 
has  “  sent  home  some  Indians  from  the 
C.annibal  Islands  as  Bl.ave.s,  to  be  t.augbt 
Castilian,  and  to  servo  afterward  as  inter¬ 
preters,  that  so  the  work  of  conversion 
may  go  on.”  He  supports  this  act  by 
weighty  arguments.  First :  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  rescue  these  Indians  from 
the  practice  of  cannibalism  ;  .and,  second¬ 
ly,  having  c.apturod  them,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  easier  than  to  baptize  them,  “^or  so 
we  shall  gain  their  soulsJ*^ 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  this  dispatch, 
he  suggests  in  the  plainest  manner  that  the 
more  of  these  Caribs,  or  c.annibals,  were 
taken  the  better  it  would  be ;  .and  that, 
“considering  wh.at  quantities  of  live-stock 
and  other  things  are  rcipiired  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  colony,  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  caravels  should  be  sent  each  year 
with  these  necessary  things,  and  the  car¬ 
goes  be  paid  for  in  slaves  taken  from 
among  the  cannibals.”  * 

Now,  if  we  remember  the  vast  differ¬ 
ences  between  that  time  and  our  time ; 
th.at  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unl.aw- 
fulness  of  slaveholding  had  never  been 
even  heard  of ;  that,  on  the  contr.ary, 
slavery  was,  in  one  form  or  other,  common 
to  cotemporary  ilurope,  and  had  been  al¬ 
most  universal  in  a  revered  antiquity,  we 
shall  admit  that  it  greatly  redounds  to 
the  honor  of  Ferdin.and  and  Is.abella  to 
have  written,  in  answer  to  this  suggestion  . 

•  Ilelpfl,  bk.  H.  ch.  2. 
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“  As  regards  this  matter,  it  is  suspended 
for  the  present,  until  there  come  some 
other  way  of  doing  it  there,  [that  is,  in 
the  Indies,]  and  let  the  admiral  write 
what  he  thinks  of  this.”  Yet  at  that 
very  time  the  finances  of  Spain  were  in 
an  embarrassed  condition,  and  their  High¬ 
nesses  would  have  been  very  glad  of  the 
funds  which  might  in  this  way  have  been 
so  easily  raised. 

.  But  if  Columbus  appears  here  in  a 
strikingly  unfavorable  light,  he  is  still  not 
to  be  harshly  or  hastily  judged.  lie  was 
undoubtedly  wrong.  Ilis  proposal  was  in 
reality,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  to  in¬ 
augurate  under  the  most  solemn  sanctions 
of  religion  and  of  eternity  itself^  a  system  of 
crime  and  misery,  of  cruelty,  torture,  and 
death,  such  as  no  history  parallels  and  no 
arguments  can  excuse.  Yet,  if  Columbus 
was  wrong,  it  was  because  the  whole  Ro- 
irwn  Catholic  Church  was  wrong.  If  that 
was  right,  he  was  right.  He  simply  pro¬ 
posed  to  act  up  to  Ills  belief.  Grant  the 
premiss — it  is  only  an  abstract  doctrine 
—  and  the  practical  coucinsion  is  one 
which  no  logic  can  assail.  The  more  of 
them  M'ere  taken  the  better.  Capture 
whole  ship-loads  of  them,  if  you  can. 
You  will  be  doing  the  poor  wretches  a 
service  too  great  to  be  repaid  by  the  grat¬ 
itude  of  a  life  !  You  will  be  conferring 
salvation  itself!  So  glorious  an  end  m.ay 
well  excuse  a  little  strangeness  in  the 
mc.aiis.  Don’t  be  squeamish  .about  a  little 
force ;  you  will  need  it.  And  what  if 
you  need  ten  times,  or  even  a  hundred 
times  as  much,  provided  only  the  object 
be  gained?  Never  mind,  then,  that  a 
few  of  these  Caribs  must  be  shot — that  a 
few  of  them  must  be  burned  alive  by  way 
of  impressing  the  rest  with  a  wholesome 
resjwct — that  some  of  their  women  will 
be  dishonored,  and  their  homes  Laid  waste 
— capture  what  you  can  !  Have  them 
duly  baptized  by  an  ordained  priest,  and 
your  cannibal  is  transformed  into  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  Those  limpid  drops  from  the  conse¬ 
crating  hand  have  wrought  the  miracle 
of  miracles.  Regener.ation  will,  we  admit, 
be  reduced  to  a  process  of  mere  manufac¬ 
ture,  .and  can  be  carried  on  wholesale; 
but  what  of  th.at  ?  Heed  it  not ;  for ! 
while  you  thus  encounter  reproach  for  the 
sake  of  the  Faith,  and  trample  on  your 
heart’s  noblest  passions  in  obedience  to 
the  Church,  you  will  at  least  have  the  con¬ 
solations  of  remembering  th.at  you  have 
been  a  distinguished  instrument  in  the 


salvation  of  souls,  that  you  have  rescued 
many  from  the  devouring  fire,  and — what 
is  not  to  be  despised  in  the  present  sub¬ 
lunary  state — you  can  defray  all  expenses 
by  selling  your  converts  in  the  market¬ 
place,  and  will  have  a  considerable  surplus 
over  and  above ! 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  1494,  Co¬ 
lumbus  dispatched  an  expedition  of  four 
I  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  one 
I  Margarite,  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 

I  They  were  to  explore  the  country  and  to 
chastise  Caonabo.  They  were  more  than 
sufficient  for  both  these  purposes,  if  they 
would  only  h.avo  acted  like  men  in  their 
senses.  But  instead  of  doing  their  work, 
they  went  c.arelessly  .straggling  over  the 
country.  “They  consumed  the  provisions 
of  the  poor  Indians,  astonishing  them  by 
their  voracious  appetites ;  waste,  rapine, 
injury,  and  insult  followed  in  their  steps.” 
Under  such  provocations  it  wi»s  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  number  of  the  In¬ 
dians  gathered  round  the  Spanirds  with 
hostile  intent.  Previously,  they  had  rev¬ 
erenced  and  feared  them  as  superior  be¬ 
ings.  They  had  obeyed  them  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  dread.  They  had  sur¬ 
rendered  almost  all  they  possessed,  and 
had  received  in  return  insolence  and  bru- 
tr.ality.  They  passed  accordingly  from  a 
state  of  terror  to  a  state  of  recklessness 
and  despair,  and  but  for  the  return  of 
Columbus  from  a  voy.age  among  the  adja¬ 
cent  islands  and  seas,  the  Spanish  settle¬ 
ment  in  Hispaniola  would  probably  have 
been  once  more  swept  entirely  away. 
Various  hostile  acts  had,  however,  been 
already  committed,  and  several  of  the 
Spaniards  h.ad  been  slain.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  Columbus  v.'rought  a  considerable 
ckinge.  As  soon  as  ever  his  broken 
health  would  permit  it,  he  set  out  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  men,  determined 
to  give  battle  to  the  Indians.  The  so- 
called  battle  was  a  mere  slaughter  and 
rout.  Great  numbers  of  the  Indians  were 
captured,  and  four  more  shiploads  of  them 
were  at  once  sent  to  S]>aiu  to  be  baptized 
and  sold  as  slaves. 

The  Cacique  Caonabo  was  still  at  large, 
so  there  was  another  battle,  in  which 
bloodhounds  took  part  with  horses,  men, 
and  guns,  and  which  we  therefore  scarcely 
need  say  was  in  fact  only  a  less  frightful 
name  for  a  frightful  and  horrible  carnage. 
But  Caonabo  was  still  free ;  and  open 
hostilities  having  left  him  untouched,  it 
was  resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done 
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by  artibce.  A  fellow  named  Ojeda,  of 
small  stature  but  extraordinary  strength, 
and  of  no  de3|)icable  ability  otherwise,  was 
sent  to  him  on  horseback,  with  peaceable 
offers  and  pleasant  words,  but  carrying 
with  him  some  gyves  and  manacles  of 
brass  and  steel  finely  wrought  and  highly 
])olisbed.  lie  found  the  chief  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  explained 
his  errand.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
plot  and  its  carrying  out  we  quote  3Ir. 
Helps,  having  only  to  add,  to  our  deep 
regret,  that  the  author  of  it  was  said  to 
be  Columbus. 

“  The  metals  of  Spain  were  prized  by  the  In¬ 
dians  in  the  same  way  tliat  the  gold  of  the  Indies 
was  by  the  Spaniards.  Moreover,  amomist  the 
Indians  there  was  a  strange  rumor  of  talking 
brass,  that  arose  from  their  listening  to  the 
church  bell  at  Isabella,  [the  new  fort  and  settle¬ 
ment,]  which,  summoning  the  Spaniards  to  mass, 
was  thought  by  the  simple  Indians  to  converse 
with  them.  Indeed,  the  natives  of  Hispaniola 
held  the  Spanish  metals  in  such  estimation, 
that  they  applied  to  them  an  Indian  word,  Tu- 
rey,  which  seems  to  have  signilied  any  thing 
that  descends  from  heaven.  When,  therefore, 
Ojeda  brought  tliasc  ornaments  to  Caonabo,  and 
told  him  they  were  Biscayan  Turey,  and  that 
they  were  a  great  present  from  the  admiral,  and 
that  he  would  show  him  how  to  put  them  on, 
and  that  when  they  were  put  on,  Caonabo 
should  set  himself  on  Ojeda’s  horse,  and  be 
shown  to  his  admiring  subjects  as,  Ojeda  said, 
the  kings  of  Spain  were  wont  to  show  them¬ 
selves  to  thcir.s,  the  incautious  Indian  is  said  to 
have  fallen  entirely  into  the  trap.  Going  with 
Ojeda,  accompanied  onb’  by  a  small  escort,  to  a 
river  a  short  distance  from  his  main  encamp¬ 
ment,  Caonabo,  after  jierfomiing  ablutions,  suf- 
foretl  the  crafty  young  Spaniard  to  put  the  hea¬ 
ven-descended  fetters  on  him,  and  to  set  him  up¬ 
on  the  horse.  Ojeda  liim.self  got  up  behind  the 
Indian  prince,  and  then  whirlmg  a  few  times 
round,  like  a  pigeon  before  it  takes  its  determined 
flight,  making  the  followers  of  Caonabd  imagine 
that  this  was  but  display,  they  all  the  while 
keeping  at  a  res|)ectful  distance  from  the  horse, 
an  animal  they  much  dreaded,  Ojeda  darted  off 
for  Isabella ;  and  after  great  fatigues,  now  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  main  track,  now  traversing  the  wooils 
in  order  to  evade  pursuit,  brought  Caonabd  bound 
into  the  presence  of  Columbu.s.  The  unfortunate 
Cacique  was  sent  to  Spain  in  order  to  bo  judge<l 
there,  and  his  forces  were  afterward  put  to  flight 
by  a  troop  of  Spaniards  under  the  command 
of  this  same  Ojeda.  Some  were  killed ;  some 
t.aken  prisoners  ;  some  fled  to  the  forests  and 
the  mountains;  some  yielded,  ‘offering  them¬ 
selves  to  the  service  of  the  Christians,  if  they 
would  allow  them  to  live  in  their  own  ways.’  "* 

Caonabu  and  his  people  tbus  subdued, 
•  Vol.  i.  pp.  143-145. 


Columbus  took  occasion  to  order  a  tribute 
from  the  whole  island.  It  was  thus  ar- 
ranjred :  “  Every  Indian  above  fourteen 
years  old,  who  was  in  the  provinces  of 
the  mines,  [gold  mines  to  which  there 
had  been  a  ‘rush’  that  would  not  have 
discredited  San  Francisco  or  Ballarat,]  or 
near  to  those  provinces,  was  to  pay  every 
three  months  a  little  bell-full  of  gold  ;  all 
other  persons  [Indians]  in  the  island  were 
to  pay  at  the  same  time  an  arroba  f)f  cot¬ 
ton  for  each  person.”  In  lieu  of  discuss¬ 
ing  the  humanity  or  the  policy  of  this 
imposition,  its  consistency  or  otherwise 
with  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  given 
by  their  Highnesses — in  all  w’hich  respects 
it  is  very  ojien  to  the  criticism  of  ex 
facto  wisdom — we  shall  only  say  that  it 
was  found  so  excessive  that  its  modifica¬ 
tion  became  compulsory.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  government,  the  admiral  com¬ 
muted  the  tribute  of  several  of  the  subject 
villages  for  personal  service.  They  were 
ordered  to  make,  and,  having  made,  to 
work,  the  farms  of  all  the  Spaniards  who 
I  had  been  wise  enough  to  prefer  agricul¬ 
ture  .to  gold-digging. 

Meanwhile,  dissensions  had  aris<‘n 
among  the  Sparnards  themselves.  They 
had  got  the  booty,  and  a  magnificent 
booty  it  was,  and  w'ere  now  quarreling 
over  the  division.  In  one  case  these  dis¬ 
sensions  issued,  under  a  leader  named 
Itoldan,  in  open  revolt  against  the  estab¬ 
lished  government  of  the  island. 

The  Indians  .also  had  too  many  masters, 
and  too  much  work  and  suffering,  to  bo 
very  good  servants.  At  the  mines,  in 
particular,  their  usage  was  revolting  and 
barbarous  to  the  highest  degree.  War 
was  made  on  such  of  them  as  remained  in 
freedom,  on  various  pretexts  and  in  va¬ 
rious  parts ;  while,  in  those  districts  which 
had  been  already  subdued,  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  ground  down,  and  perishing  under 
their  haughty  and  ruthless  oppressors.  It 
is  related  of  them  that  they  fell  into  the 
most  hopeless  despondency.  These  hea¬ 
venly  visit.ants  of  theirs,  with  their  gun- 
owder  and  mail,  their  bloodhounds  and 
orses,  had  changed  their  beautiful  and 
prosperous  home  into  a  veritable  hell. 
Accordingly,  they  would  neither  sow  nor 
reap,  nor  work  the  mines.  The  simple 
fact  is,  they  were  crushed  and  heart-bro¬ 
ken.  Then,  of  course,  they  w'ere  brutally 
ill-used  by  way  of  nnakiug  them  light¬ 
hearted  and  laborious.  But,  alas  !  they 
were  many  of  them  beyond  the  reach  ot 
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eitlier  wrath  or  compassion,  for  they  “dieil 
in  great  numbers  of  liunger,  sickness,  and 
misery.” 

As  our  concern  is  with  Columbus  only 
80  far  as  he  was  connected  with  the  con¬ 
quest  and  its  administration,  we  shall  not 
stay  to  moralize  over  the  revolution  in  his 
fortunes  which  at  this  time  took  place, 
llis  services  were  ill-requited.  He  h.ad 
not,  indeed,  governed  Ilisjianiola  with  suc¬ 
cess  ;  but  if  the  Spanish  colonists  had  not 
been  his  and  their  own  worst  enemies,  he 
would  at  least  have  governed  it  much 
better  than  he  did.  He  was  superseded, 
in  1500,  by  a  hard  and  narrow-minded 
man,  of  some  virtue  but  deficient  sense, 
named  Hobadilla.  During  one  year  Ho- 
badilla  did  all  the  mischief  he  could, 
thougli  giving  satisfijction  to  the  colonists, 
and  was  then  superseded  by  Ovando. 

During  Ovando’s  government,  it  hap¬ 
pened  th.it  a  party  of  Spaniards  was  sent 
to  a  district  in  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island,  called  Higney,  for  a  supply  of 
bread.  With  the  Indians  of  these  p.arts 
there  had  always  been  maintained  what 
appeared  to  be  friendly  relations,  and 
when  the  party  came  for  bread,  the  good 
Cacique  ordered  the  prompU'st  supplies 
to  be  furnished,  and  went  about  with  a 
stick  in  his  hand  hastening  and  superin¬ 
tending  the  preparations  of  liis  men  : 

”  The  Spaniards  were  looking  on :  one  of  them 
had  his  dog  with  him,  and  the  animal  was  wild 
to  get  at  the  Cacique.  The  Spaniard  could 
hardly  hold  it  in ;  and,  unfortunately,  happened 
to  rcTuark  to  a  comrade  standing  by  him : 

‘  Whiita  thing  it  would  be  if  we  were  to  set  the 
dog  at  him.’  HLs  friend  in  jest  said,  ‘  At  him!’ 
(tomah,)  thinking  that  the  Spaniard  could  cer¬ 
tainly  restrain  the  dog.  But,  with  this  encour¬ 
agement,  it  burst  from  its  master,  rushed  on  the 
Cacique,  and  killed  him  in  a  manner  hideous  to 
think  of.  The  adjacent  province  rose  in  arms, 
and  it  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  the 
mariners  whom  Ovando  sent  to  found  his  new 
colony  of  Puerto  de  Plata,  touched  at  a  spot  near 
to  that  where  the  above  transaction  took  place, 
the  natives  should  have  considered  them  as  in¬ 
vaders,  and  have  attacked  them  accordingly.  I  n 
the  conflict  that  ensued  nine  Spaniards  were 
killed,  and  the  news  of  their  slaughter  being 
brought  to  the  Governor,  he  order^  war  to  be 
declared — war,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the 
time,  ‘  of  fire  and  blood.’  From  all  the  Spanish 
citadels  forces  were  sent,  under  various  cap¬ 
tains,  and  a  certain  Juan  de  Esquivel  was  named 
captain-general  of  the  force,  which  amounted 
to  four  hundred  men.  On  the  an  ival  of  this 
force  in  Iliguey,  the  province  of  Hispaniola  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  island  of  Saona,  and  which  had 


been  concerned  in  the  original  revolt,  the  Indi¬ 
ans  seem  to  have  behaved  with  sufficient  brav¬ 
ery;  but  finding  that  their  naked  bodies  and 
childish  weapons  could  in  no  way  contend  with 
well-clad,  well-armed  men,  they  soon  abandoned 
open  fighting  and  fled  to  the  forests.  From  a 
war  it  degenerated  into  a  hunt  Many  of  the 
Indians  who  were  taken  had  both  their  hands 
cut  off,  and  wore  told  by  the  Spaniards  to  carry 
those  letters  to  their  lords,  meaning  that  they 
should  show  what  mutilation  they  had  sufiered, 
in  order  that  it  might  inspire  general  termr. 
Nor  was  it  only  by  twos  or  threes  that  they  suf¬ 
fered  ;  on  one  occasion  six  or  seven  hundred 
prisoners  were  put  to  the  sword  at  once,  llar- 
as.sed  in  every  way,  the  poor  Indians  at  lust 
sought  to  make  terms ;  and  it  was  agreed  that, 
MS  a  condition  of  peace,  they  should  construct 
in  their  territory  a  great  manufactory  of  casahi 
bread  for  the  Spaniards.  They  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  required  to  come  with  the  bread  to 
SL  Domingo,  which  service  they  were  very  glad 
to  avoid.” 

Thus  w.ns  provoked,  and  thus  wa.s  sub¬ 
dued,  wliat,  in  the  dispatche.s  home,  was 
called  the  revolt  of  Iliguey.  The  reader 
will  excuse  us  if  we  leave  it  without  com¬ 
ment. 

In  1503,  the  p.-irlisans  of  the  tiirbulcnt 
and  infamous  Koldan,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  the  leader  of  a  sedi¬ 
tion  ag.ainst  the  established  government, 
chose  to  est.ablish  themselves  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Anaeaona,  Queen  of  Xaragua. 
They  lived  in  the  utmost  license,  and  made 
themselves  intolerable. 

Ill  their  polity  and  language,  their  in¬ 
telligence  and  character,  the  subjects  of 
Queen  Anaeaona  are  reported  to  have 
been  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  island. 
It  appears  to  ns  to  do  them  no  discredit, 
but  only  honor,  that  between  them  and 
their  new  neighbors — most  of  whom  were 
sheer  scoundrels,  men  who,  to  use  the 
emphatic  phrase  of  Columbus,  “  did  not 
deserve  w.ater  from  God  or  man  ” — diffi¬ 
culties  should  have  been  unavoidable.  As 
rebels,  these  Spaniards  were  not  kindly 
looked  on  by  the  Governor  or  his  officers, 
and  they  knew  it.  They  were  wishful  to 
devise  something  which  might  be  taken 
as  a  set-off  against  former  offenses,  and 
give  them  a  title  to  the  favorable  conside¬ 
ration  of  Ovando.  They  informed  him, 
accordingly,  that  the  Indians  of  Xaragua 
intended  to  rebel.  AVell  knowing  that  no¬ 
thing  could  save  them,  if  once  detected  in 
this  heinous  fabrication,  they  labored  to 
make  their  case  both  grave  and  plausible, 

VoL  L  pp.  193,  194. 
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and  so  far  succeeded,  that  Ovando  set  out 
wi(h  speed  at  the  head  of  seventy  horse 
and  three  liundred  foot  for  the  scene  of 
anticipated  danger. 

“  Anacaona,  who  had  probably  some  suspi¬ 
cion  of  his  intentions,  sunmioncd  all  her  feuda¬ 
tories  around  her,  ‘  to  do  honor  ’  to  him,  when 
she  heard  of  his  coming.  She  went  out  to  meet 
Ovando  with  a  concourse  of  her  subjects,  and 
the  same  festivities  of  singing  and  dancing  as  in 
former  days  she  had  adopted  when  she  went  to 
receive  the  Adclanto,  [the  Admiral,  Columbus.] 
Various  pleasures  and  amusements  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  strangers,  and  probably  Anacaona 
thought  she  had  succeeded  in  soothing  and 
pleasing  this  severe-looking  Governor  as  she 
had  done  the  last  But  the  former  followers  of 
Roldan  were  about  the  Governor,  telling  him 
that  there  certainly  was  an  insurrection  at  hand ; 
that  if  he  did  not  look  to  it  now,  and  suppress 
it  at  once,  the  revolt  would  be  far  more  ditlicult 
to  quell  when  it  did  break  out.  Thus  they  ar¬ 
gued,  using  all  those  seemingly  wise  arguments 
of  wickedness  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  originated  and  perpetuated  treachery. 
Ovando  li.stcned  to  tho.se  men  ;  indeed,  he  must 
have  been  much  inclined  to  believe  them,  or  he 
would  hardly  have  come  all  this  way.  Ho  was 
now  convinced  that  an  insurrection  was  in 
tende<l. 

“With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he  ordered, 
that  on  a  certain  Sunday  alter  dinner,  all  the 
cavalry  should  get  to  horse,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
tournament  The  infantry,  too,  he  caused  to  be 
ready  for  action.  He  himself,  a  Tiberius  in  dis¬ 
sembling,  w'ent  to  play  at  quoits,  and  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  his  men  coming  to  him  and  begging 
him  to  look  on  at  their  sports.  The  poor  Indian 
queen  hurried  with  the  utmost  simjdicity  into 
the  snare  prepared  for  her.  She  told  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  that  her  Caciques,  too,  would  like  to  see 
this  tournament,  upon  which,  with  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  pleasure,  he  bade  her  come  with  all  her 
Caciques  to  his  quarters,  for  he  wanted  to  talk 
to  them,  intimating,  as  I  conjecture,  that  he 
would  explain  the  festivity  to  them.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  gave  his  cavalry  orders  to  surround 
the  building ;  he  placed  the  infantry  at  certain 
commanding  positions ;  and  told  his  men  that 
when,  in  talking  with  the  Caciques,  he  should 
])lacc  his  hand  upon  the  badge  of  knighthood 
which  hung  upon  his  breast,  they  should  rush 
in,  and  bind  the  Caciques  and  Anacaona.  It 
fell  out  as  he  had  planne<i  All  the.se  deluded 
Indian  chiefs  and  their  queen  were  secured. 
She  alone  was  led  out  of  Ovando’s  quarters, 
which  were  then  set  fire  to,  and  all  the  chiefs 
burnt  alive.  Anacaona  was  afterward  hanged, 
and  the  province  was  desolated.”  * 

"We  shall  not  trust  ourselves  to  add 
any  thing  to  this,  e.xcept  the  information 
that  OvaTido’s  next  act  was  to  found  a 


town  in  Xaragua  for  the  followers  of  Rol¬ 
dan  to  inhabit ;  and  that,  in  honor  of  his 
recent  triumph,  he  c.alled  it  Za  ViUa  tie 
la  Vera  Paz  —  The  City  of  the  True 
Peace,  and  that  the  arras  assigned  to  it 
were  a  rainbow  .and  a  cross,  with  a  dove 
bearing  the  olive  branch ! 

Recurring  to  Iliguey,  we  find  that  the 
Spaniards  continued  to  indulge  themselves 
in  these  parts  in  all  the  license  of  the  ut¬ 
most  tyranny  combined  with  the  utmost 
barbarity.  They  loved  to  provoke  the 
natives  to  resentment,  because  they  loved 
to  quench  resentment  in  blood.  There 
was  no  diabolical  wickedness  and  no  im¬ 
piety  which  they  did  not  practice,  and  in 
which  they  did  not  take  pains  even  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  delight.  Upon  many  they  wreaked 
such  extravagance  of  cruelty  that  suicide 
hecame  common  and  popular.  The  cut¬ 
ting  off  of  their  captives’  hands,  and  then 
sending  them  home  mutilated  and  help¬ 
less,  continued  to  be  a  favorite  mode  of 
spreading  terror.  Rut  the  Spaniards  were 
devout  as  well  as  bloody,  zealous  no 
less  than  devilish.  On  one  occasion,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  hung  up,  “  in  reverence 
of  Christ  our  Lord  and  his  twelve  Apos¬ 
tles,”  thirteen  captureil  Indians  at  such  a 
hight  that  their  feet  could  but  just  touch 
the  ground,  and  they  then  used  them  “  as 
dumb  figures  to  try  their  swords  upon 
which,  lest  any  gentle  reader  should  hap¬ 
pen  not  to  know  its  meaning,  we  must  in¬ 
form  her,  is  a  shorter  way  of  saying  that 
these  thirteen  Indians,  hanged  “  in  honor 
of  Christ  our  Lord  and  his  twelve  Apos¬ 
tles,”  were  hewed  to  pieces  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  with  the  several  strokes,  seven  in 
number,  practiced  in  the  exercise  of  the 
broadsword.  “  All  this,”  exclaims  Las 
Casas,  “I  saw  with  my  bodily  mortal 
eyes.”  * 

It  not  will  be  wondered  at  that,  under  a 
statesmanship  so  monstrous  and  brutal  as 
that  which  openly  directed  and  approved, 
or  which  was  unable  to  ju-eveut  such 
crimes  as  those  we  have  described,  the 
native  population  of  Hispaniola  was  found 
to  be  rapidly  diminishing.  Rut  in  truth, 
the  really  worst  part  of  tliat  statesman¬ 
ship  wo  have  left  unnoticed.  If  the  dis¬ 
tricts  which  had  been  subdued  in  cruel 
ami  unneces.'sary  war,  had  only  been  regu¬ 
lated  with  any  thing  like  decency  and 


•  Vol  1.  pp.  206-208. 
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Htancca  of  equal  barbarity,  see  Las  Casas,  Mr.  Helps, 
and  other  hlrtorian.'*,  ptunim. 
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in  losing  Isabella  the  Indians  had  lost 
their  best  friend.  Ferdinand  granted  the 
license  to  import  the  Liicayans,  and  we 
may  be  sure  it  was  quickly  enough  acted 
on,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  so  decidedly 
missionary  a  spirit  as,  from  the  language 
of  the  application,  we  might  have  felt  at 
liberty  to  expect.  Mr.  Helps  well  re¬ 
minds  us  that  San  Salvador,  the  land  first 
seen  by  Columbus,  was  one  of  these  same 
Lueayan  Islands,  and  we  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  it  peculiarly  shocking,  that,  of 
all  others,  this  should  have  been  the  spot 
on  which  ivas  perpetrated  the  atrocity 
now  to  be  recorded. 


common-sense  after  they  had  been  de¬ 
clared  at  peace,  the  losses  by  slaughter 
and  by  accidental  famine  would  have  been 
supplied  in  less  than  a  dozen  years.  But 
when  we  add  to  all  other  mismanagement 
the  circumstances  that  all  the  native  pop¬ 
ulation,  utterly  untrained  for  labor,  was 
distributed  among  the  settlers  to  work 
either  their  farms  or  their  mines — that, 
whatever  form  that  distribution  assumed, 
there  was  not  any  form  of  it  which  was 
other  than  an  unmitigated  slavery — that 
the  Indians  were  over-worked,  over-driven, 
and  under-fed,  or,  as  frequently  happened, 
absolutely  starved  to  death  —  that  any 
more  humane  Spaniard  M’ho  tried  to  be¬ 
friend  them  became  a  marked  man  for  the 
shafts  of  malice,  and  libel,  and  fraud — that 
it  was  not  made  any  one’s  proper  business 
and  obvious  interest  to  see  that  the  Indians 
w'ere  justly  treated  aud  not  wantonly 
beaten,  plundered,  insulted,  and  slain — it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  say  that  not  only 
did  the  native  population  of  Hispaniola 
diminish,  but  that  it  w.as  unavoidable  it 
should  continue  to  diminish. 

This  began  at  length  to  tell  visibly  to 
the  injury  of  the  Spaniards.  How  should 
they  repair  it?  By  humanity,  manage¬ 
ment,  thrift  ?  Nay;  that  process  would 
require  time,  and,  yet  more,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  complete  revolution  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  natives.  There  was  a  shorter 
method  ready  to  their  hand.  In  1507, 
they  reported  to  King  Ferdinand  that  the 
number  of  Indians  in  Hispaniola  had  ma¬ 
terially  decreased ;  that  the  Lueayan  Is¬ 
lands,  a  group  to  the  north  of  Cuba, 
“  were  full  of  Indians,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  action  to  bring  them  to 
Hispaniola  ‘  in  order  that  they  might  en¬ 
joy  the  preaching  and  political  customs’ 
which  the  Indians  in  Hispaniola  enjoyed. 
Besides,”  it  was  added,  “  they  might  as¬ 
sist  in  getting  gold,  and  the  King  be  much 
served.”  The  royal-hearted  Isabella  was 
no  longer  by  her  husb.ind’s  side  to  tell 
him  what  this  information  aud  these  sug¬ 
gestions  really  amounted  to.  She  had 
died  in  November,  1504,*  hastened  to  her 
gra'e  by  the  tidings,  received  three  or 
four  months  earlier,  of  the  shocking  treat¬ 
ment  of  Anacaona  and  her  chiefs.  And 


*  We  saw  her  a  few  eummera  ago,  covered 
with  silk  velvet,  well  preserved  in  the  inari)le  mauso¬ 
leum  under  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Grenada  in 
Spain.  It  lies  beside  the  coflSns  of  Ferdinand,  Phi¬ 
lip  and  his  queen,  their  children. — Eniron  Eclec¬ 
tic. 


“The  first  Spaniards  who  went  to  entrap 
these  poor  I.ucayans,  did  it  in  a  way  that  brings 
to  mind  the  old  proverb  of  ‘  seething  a  kid  in  its 
mother’s  milk  ’ — for  they  told  the  simple  people 
that  they  had  come  from  the  heaven  of  their 
forefathers,  where  those  forefathers,  and  all 
whom  the  Indians  had  loved  in  life,  were  now 
di  inking  in  the  delights  of  heavenly  ease  :  and 
the  good  Spaniards  would  convey  the  Lucayans 
to  Join  their  much-loved  ancestors,  who  had 
gone  thither.  We  may  fancy  how  tlie  more 
simple  amongst  them,  lone  women  and  those 
who  felt  this  life  to  be  somewhat  dreary,  crow  ti¬ 
ed  round  the  ships  which  were  to  take  them  to 
the  regions  of  the  blest.* 

“  This  hideous  pretense  of  the  Spaniards  did 
its  work ;  but  there  were  other  devices,  not 
mentioned  to  us,  which  were  afterward  adopted, 
and  the  end  was,  that  in  five  years  forty  thou¬ 
sand  of  these  deluded  Lucayans  were  carried  to 
llispaniola.”t 


*  “I  picture  to  myself  some  aid  Indian,  not  with¬ 
out  his  doubts  of  these  .Spanish  inducements,  but 
willing  to  take  the  ehonec  of  regaining  the  loved 
past,  and  saying,  like  the  King  Arthur  of  a  beautiful 
modem  poem  to  his  friend  Sir  Belvidere  u|)un  tlie 
shore : 

“‘lam  going  a  long  way 

With  these  thou  scest - if  indeed  I  go— 

(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 

To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion  ; 

Where  falls  nut  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 

Or  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-ineadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound.’  ’’ 

Alkekd  Teniivso.s;  MorU  cTArtku  •,  ii.  16 


f  Vol.  i.  pp.  2i4,  226. 


But  notwithstanding  tlicse  successive 
attempts  to  recruit  its  numbers,  the  native 
population  of  Hispaniola  continued  to  di¬ 
minish.  We  confess  to  thinking  the  ut  er 
ineptitude  of  the  remedy  almost  as  dis¬ 
graceful  as  the  remedy  itself,  or  the  con¬ 
duct  which  liad  made  it  needful.  There 
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18  no  language  M’liich  could  adequately 
describe  either  the  infatuation  or  the  cri¬ 
minality  of  Spain.  It  was  surely  not  by 
tlie  descent  of  armed  pirates  on  the  inno¬ 
cent  Lucayans  that  the  evils  of  an  organ¬ 
ized  and  ruthless  destruction  could  be 
met  and  counteracted.  A  Bond-street 
gambler  might  as  well  attempt  to  repair 
his  shattered  fortune  by  stopping  car- 
ri.ages  in  P.all  Mall,  and  presenting  the 
usual  alternative  of  money  or  life.  A  city 
being  decimated  by  the  plague  might  as 
well  seek  to  recruit  its  numbers  by  send¬ 
ing  the  press-g.ang  into  the  surrounding 
country  to  crowd  all  the  inhabitants  into 
its  already  over-crowded  streets.  If  the 
gambling  highwayman  is  not  shot  on  the 
spot,  he  has  only  deferred  for  a  day  or 
two  a  fate  which  will  ,be  aggravated  by 
the  crimes  which  have  for  the  moment 
staved  it  off.  The  besotted  city  has  done 
no  more  than  gather  victims  to  augment 
the  virulence  of  the  pestilence,  and  li.astcn 
its  doom.  What  was  needed  by  the 
gambler  w.as  thorough  reformation. 
What  w.as  needed  by  the  city  was,  fire, 
air,  and  water,  rightly  used — nature’s  own 
sanitary  commissioners.  What  w.as  need¬ 
ed  by  Hispaniola  w.a3  a  wise  8tatesin.an- 
ship,  exercising  power  and  affording  pro¬ 
tection.  By  such  means,  and  by  such 
means  .alone,  could  the  devastation  have 
been  staid.  How  far  that  state.smanship 
was  wanting ;  how  far  the  pl.ain  adtnoni- 
tions  of  impending  calamity  led,  or  did 
not  lead,  to  measures  of  prevention,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  figures. 
We  have  only  to  beg  for  them  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  require,  in  order  that  the  fimts 
they  denote  may  not  be  wholly  unrecog¬ 
nized. 

In  1492,  the  year  of  its  discovery,  the 
po|>u1ation  of  Hispaniola  is  reckoned  by 
Las  Ca.sas  to  have  amounted  to  3,000,- 
000  ;  by  the  Licenti.ate  Zuazo  it  w'.as 
reckoned  at  1,130,000.  For  safety,  we 
accept  the  low'er  estim.ate,  1,130,000.  By 
1508,  the  year  in  which  the  first  Lucay.ans 
arrived,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  allowing  for  all  ordinary  casualties,  it 
would  have  amounted  to  at  le.ast  1,700,000. 
Inquiring  for  the  fact,  wo  find  th.at  it 
amounted  to  only  70,000  !  Thus,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  putting  aside  the  operation  of 
those  laws  by  which  populations  grow, 
there  rennain  to  be  accounted  for  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years’  administration,  1,060,- 
000  souls  !  In  a  very  short  time  after  this 
the  Indians  amounted  to  only  40,000.  In 


1514,  notwithstanding  the  importation  of 
the  40,000  Lucayans,  the  whole  Indians 
of  the  island  did  not  exceed  14,000  !  To 
him  who  has  ears  to  hear,  these  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  Thus,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  was  it  done  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  ;  and  in  the  sixty- 
first  year  of  this  nineteenth  century,  tlie 
descendants  of  these  same  Spaniards,  like 
them  in  religion,  like  them  in  av.arice  and 
pride,  but  unlike  them  in  being  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  decrepit  government  and  a 
profligate  queen,  have  obtained  treach¬ 
erous  possession  of  the  eastern  half  of 
this  same  island  of  Ilispanioka,  now  called 
flaj'ti.  They  have  seized  on  Dominica, 
which  includes  Higuey  and  some  other 
districts  ;  they  demand  the  whole,  and 
are  calling  on  the  governments  of  Europe 
and  America  to  admit  the  justice  of  their 
claim  !  A  sufficient  answer  ought  to  be 
found  in  their  sc.and.alous  maladministra¬ 
tion  in  the  p.ast.  We  devoutly  trust  that 
their  claim  will  be  treated  according  to  its 
merits — namely,  rejected  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  as  an  insult  to  the  understandings 
and  the  morality  of  civilized  men.* 

But,  returning  to  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  is  proper  to  remind 
our  readers  of  what  we  have  said  on  a 
previous  page,  on  the  comparative  efficacy 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Spanish  Court  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies.  We  do  not,  in¬ 
deed,  plead  this  in  excuse,  but  only  in 
p.alliation.  We  believe  that,  in  strict  just¬ 
ice,  or  in  any  thing  within  a  hundred 
leagues  of  justice,  the  case  admits  of  no 
excuse  ;  for,  at  the  period  of  w'hich  w’e 
write,  Spain  was  neither  harassed  by  for¬ 
eign  wars  nor  torn  by  intestine  feuds.  She 
had  rest  even  from  the  Moors,  Granada 
itself  having  been  added  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  There  was  no  longer  a  jealous 
nobility  in  possession  of  power  so  inordin¬ 
ate  that,  by  the  least  skillful  combin.ation, 
the  monarch  could  bo  thw’arted,  and  his 
government  crippled.  There  was  no  long¬ 
er  even  the  ancient  disadvantage  involved 
in  the  independence  on  each  other  of  Cas¬ 
tillo  and  Arragon.  And  though  it  is  true 
that  somehow  1  lie  royal  treasurers  contriv¬ 
ed  always  to  have  the  fin.ances  in  an  em- 
barr.assed  condition,  and  that,  except  on 

•  Since  this  article  was  written,  it  has  given  us  much 
satisfaction  to  see  that  Lord  Brougimtn  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Peers  to  these  proceedings, 
and  that  he  took  the  same  ground  for  his  objections 
as  is  taken  above. 
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state  occasions  the  Coart  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  was  distinguished  for  the  modesty 
and  economy  of  its  appearance,  yet  there 
can  be  no  apology  for  the  wretched  mis¬ 
management  and  blundering  which  made 
it  needful  to  view  the  Spanish  conquest 
in  America  as  a  sort  of  a  royal,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  religious  speculation.  lu  fact, 
also,  the  speculation  was  an  extremely  bad 
one — it  did  not  bring  adequate  returns 
in  money,  in  converts,  or  in  national 
greatness. 

But,  after  so  much  that  is  painful,  it  is 
with  no  small  pleasure  that  our  eyes  rest 
on  the  whitening  sails  of  the  ships  which, 
in  1510,  made  the  port  of  St.  Domingo 
with  a  company  of  Dominican  monks.  So 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  out,  the 
monks  who  sailed  under  Father  Bull  nev¬ 
er  did  any  thing  .at  all.  The  Dominicans 
under  Pedro  de  Cordov.a,  their  vicar,  came 
in  earnest.  Their  object  was  to  spread 
civilization  and  Christianity.  No  sooner 
did  they  find  themselves  in  the  new  coun¬ 
try  than  they  increased  the  severity  of 
their  already  stringent  rules,  and  amid.st 
the  general  hardness  of  living,  felt  it 
right  not  only  to  go  without  the  ordinary 
luxuries  which  to  most  of  us  are  necessa¬ 
ries,  but  to  content  themselves  with  short 
supplies  of  the  poorest  food.  The  zeal 
with  which  they  addressed  themselves  to 
their  work  soon  informed  tliem  of  a  state 
of  things  which  it  had  long  been  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  colonists  to  conceal.  They  saw 
wh.at  they  never  w'ould  have  been  able  to 
credit  on  any  testimony  but  that  of  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge.  They  were  horrified 
and  struck  dumb.  But  by  and  by  the 
]>ower  of  speech  returned,  and  they  re¬ 
solved  to  use  it.  After  days  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  they  determined  on  presenting 
an  unanimous  protest.  A  discourse  which 
embodied  the  opinions  of  the  college, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  in  all,  was  drawn 
up,  and  each  man  signed  it.  They  then 
selected  Brother  Antonio  Alontesino  to 
preach  it  on  the  Sunday  following.  A 
very  innocent  device  led  to  the  .atten- 
d.ance  of  an  unusually  large  and  influen¬ 
tial  congregation.  The  colonists  were  at 
first  dLsiu.ayed  at  the  sublime  audacity  of 
the  pre.ncher,  and  then  they  passed  to  in¬ 
dignation  and  wrath.  A  deputation  of  re¬ 
monstrants  apfKjared  at  the  little  hut  of  a 
monastery  in  the  afternoon,  and  said  some 
very  strong  things  ;  in  answer  to  which 
it  was  promised,  at  the  end  of  a  lengthy 
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Interview,  that  the  matter  should  be 
touched  upon  again  on  the  following  Sun¬ 
day.  Antonio  ['reached  again,  and  not 
only  touched  on  the  topic,  but  gave  a  vig¬ 
orous  specimen  of  the  “free  handling”  of 
it.  The  large  congregation  had  expected 
an  apology  and  recantation  ;  they  were 
not  only  disappointed,  but  almost  infuria¬ 
ted  ;  as,  indeed,  knowing  what  were  their 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  what  were 
those  of  F ather  Antonio,  we  civn  not  much 
wonder  they  should  have  been.  The  col¬ 
onists  felt  it  w'ould  be  useless  to  attempt 
any  further  remonstrance  .at  the  mon.a.ste- 
ry,  and  resolved  to  complain  to  the  King. 
The  controversy  which  followed  was  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting ;  but  having  no  space 
to  detail  it,  we  will  only  say  that  it  led  to 
the  bringing  of  th<}  grievances  of  the  In¬ 
dians  before  the  Court  of  Sp.ain  for  the 
first  time  in  a  public  manner,  and  that  it 
gave  occasion  to  the  first  attempt  at  le¬ 
gislation  to  remove  such  grievances. 

We  have  now  given  as  full  .an  account 
of  the  conquest  and  administr.ation  of  His¬ 
paniola  .as  we  can  possibly  find  r«'om  for. 
It  is  fragmentary  and  imperfect,  but  it  is 
still  composed  of  fragments  such  as  the 
intelligence  of  the  reader  may  combine 
into  a  sufficiently  just  conception  of  the 
whole. 

The  Sp.anish  administration  h.ad  by  this 
time  had  a  fair  tri.al.  We  have  looked  at 
its  chid  results  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
of  government.  We  think  th.at  what 
good  it  had  efiVeted,  when  the  Domini¬ 
cans’  protest  had  produced  the  Law  of 
Burgos,  in  1512  w.as  likely  to  remain; 
.and  th.at  the  evil  it  h.ad  done  it  was  too 
late  eftectually  to  reptiir.  What  are  the 
palp.able  and  undeniable  results  ? — th.at 
the  native  population  of  the  island  had  .all 
but  ]»erished  ;  that  the  S|>aniards  them¬ 
selves  were  nu'st  of  them  corrupted  and 
degraded,  and  many  of  them  almost  im- 
bruted ;  th.at  the  religion  they  had  been 
so  specially  enjoined  to  teach  h.ad  been 
openly  betrayed  ;  and  that,  besides  having 
frequently  to  endure  great  sufferings  from 
their  own  follies,  the  Spaniards  were  to 
Hispaniola  itself  every  thitig  short  of  an 
absolute  and  unmitigated  curse. 

We  have  said  so  much  about  one  con¬ 
quest  and  its  administration — not  indeed 
by  inadvertence,  but  design — that  at  the 
other  conquests  and  their  administration 
we  have  sctircely  time  even  to  glance.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  mention  a  few  of 
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them,  premising  only  that,  with  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  maxim  holds  to  its  fullest 
extent.  Ex  uno  disce  onmes. 

Soon  after  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  Hispaniola,  various  expeditions  sailed 
from  it  in  quest  of  new  adventures  and 
new  territory.  Among  them  w:is  one  in 
1494,  under  the  command  of  Ojeda,  the 
man  who  entrapjxjd  Caonabd.  He  disco- 
veretl  Venezuela  and  the  Pearl  Coast,  in¬ 
cluding  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  skirted 
the  whole  northern  shore  of  !jM)Uth-.\mer- 
ica,  from  Cape  de  Vela  in  the  west  to  the 
extremity  of  Surinam  in  the  south-east. 

Another  ciiptain,  named  Nicuesa,  tak¬ 
ing  Cape  de  Vela  as  a  starting-point,  and 
sailing  west,  discovered  Darien  and  l*ana- 
ma.  Tims  was  another  vast  extent  of 
country  added  to  the  overgrown  empire 
of  Spain.  We  have  a  right  to  inquire 
what  slie  did  with  it?  We  can  not  enter 
further  into  facts  and  details,  and  are  not 
disposed  to  take  blame  if  we  are,  as  we 
confess  to  be,  weary  and  disgusted  with 
details  so  barbarous,  so  brutal,  so  bloody. 
The  needful  particulars  are  at  the  service 
of  any  one  who  cltoctses  to  inquire  — 
suflicient  of  them  in  Mr.  Helps’s  second 
volume,  book  ninth.  But  the  conclusion 
on  the  facts  we  are  unwilling  to  suppress. 
In  the  words  of  tlie  author  it  is  this :  That 
the  Spanish  administration  along  the 
whole  l*earl  Coast,  reviewed  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  was 

“A  tissue  of  stupid  enormities,  reminding  the 
reader  of  certain  melancholy  periods  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  France  and  Italy,  wlien  all  the  worst 
passions  of  men  were  let  loose  for  the  smallest 
ends;  and  when  intrigues,  revolts, massacres,  and 
murders  followed  one  another  without  any  man, 
or  any  set  of  men,  being  the  better  for  such 
things  even  in  this  world.  .  .  .  Indeed,  all  along 
that  immense  line  of  coast  which  stretches  from 
the  mouths  of  the  river  Orinoco  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  it  might  be  said  of  each  respective 
(lovernor,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  not  tak¬ 
ing  it  literally,  perhaps,  but  adopting  the  spirit 
of  the  passage,  that  ‘  He  wrought  evil  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  did  worse  than  all  that 
were  before  him.’  ” 

Darien  and  Panama  fared  no  better. 
One  I’edrarias  de  Avila,  a  hard  old  man, 
who  had  gained  some  notoriety  as  a  jous- 
ter  at  tournaments,  was  seiit  thither  from 
S))ain,  in  1513,  at  the  head  of  a  colony 
and  with  the  rank  of  governor.  To  the 
great  misfortnne  of  mankind  and  to  his 
own  eternal  infamy,  he  lived  to  the  nine¬ 
tieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth 


of  his  maladministration  in  Darien.  After 
he  was  dead  the  monks  marked  their  senso 
of  his  merits  by  calling  him  Euror  Domi¬ 
ni.  Euror  IHaboli  would  have  been 
nearer  the  mark.  His  term  of  govern¬ 
ment  can  scarcely  be  called  a  long  one  ; 
yet,  not  counting  his  judicial  murders 
among  his  own  countrymen,  his  implaca¬ 
ble  resentments,  his  barbarous  warfare, 
and  his  flagrant  misgovernment  were  the 
destruction  of  two  millions  of  souls  !  Let 
our  readers  consider  what  such  a  state¬ 
ment  really  means.  Not  reckoning  the 
few  weeks  by  which  his  government  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  sixteenth  year,  it  amounts  to 
tills:  That  every  Sabbath-day  succeeding 
the  lirst,  Pedrarias  was  entitled  to  declare, 
that  since  he  last  heard  the  bell  which 
summoned  him  to  w'orship  God,  he  had 
slain  more  than  two  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  His  creatures;  that  on  every  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  arrival  in  a  most  important 
colony,  in  which  ho  exercised  despotic 
power,  he  had  dispatcheil  into  the  jire- 
senco  of  tlieir  Maker,  during  the  twelve 
months  preceding,  one  liundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-live  thousand  persons  ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
average  eftect  he  produced  on  the  bills 
of  mortality,  (which  were  surely  kept 
somewhere,)  was  equal  to  ratlier  more 
lliun  fourteen  deaths  |)er  hour,  niglit  and 
day,  for  sixteen  successive  years. 

The  other  principal  possession  of  the 
Spaniards  in  tlie  West-Indies  was  Cuba. 
It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  the 
course  of  his  lirst  voyage,  though  it  was 
not  cftectively  occupied  till  nineteen  years 
later.  The  disposition  of  the  natives  had 
appeared  no  less  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
Indians  in  Hispaniola.  Some  Spaniards 
who  were  accidentally  thrown  upon  their 
coasts,  unarmed  and  hall-drowned,  expe¬ 
rienced  from  them,  they  said,  nothing  but 
kindness.  They  had  sliown  every  hospi¬ 
table  attention  to  the  Admiral,  and  had 
been  described  by  him  as  “  very  gentle, 
without  knowing  what  evil  is,  neither 
killing  nor  .stealing.”  Their  houses  were 
found  to  be  “  very  clean  ami  well  swept, 
and  their  furniture  very  well  arranged. 
All  their  houses  were  made  of  jiahn 
branches,  and  were  very  beautiful.  Our 
men  found  in  these  houses  many  statues 
of  women,  and  several  heads  fashioned 
like  masks,  and  very  well  wrought.” 

In  151 1  it  was  resolved  to  subdue  Cuba, 
and  Captain  Diego  Velazquez  was  ordered 
to  subdue  it  accordingly.  Some  Indians 
who  attempted  to  resist  his  invasion  were 
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immediately  killed  or  routed,  as,  fighting 
ATith  naked  bodies  and  childish  weapons 
against  well-armed  and  well-clad  Europe¬ 
ans,  they  could  not  but  be.  Then  com¬ 
menced  the  usual  hunting  pastimes  of  the 
Spaniards.  “They  put  to  death  as  many 
men,  women  and  children  as  they  pleased, 
and  the  rest  they  tied  together  and  drove 
before  them  like  cattle.”  After  great  ef¬ 
forts,  the  Spaniards  captured  the  sovereign 
Cacique.  They  considered  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime.  lie  had  presumed 
to  attempt  a  defense  of  bis  subjects  and 
his  country.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  burn¬ 
ed  alive,  and  the  sentence  was  executed. 

“  At  the  stake  the  attendant  priest  exhorted 
him  to  be  baptized,  and  to  become  a  Christian, 
as  he  would  then  ^  to  heaven.  The  Cacique 
asked,  in  reply,  if  the  Christians  went  to  heaven  ; 
and  finding  that  some  of  them  were  expected  to 
do  so,  he  said  he  had  no  wish  to  go  to  that 
place.  More  sarcasm  has  been  supposed  to  be¬ 
long  to  this  answer  than  it  really  contains ;  it 
was  probably  no  more  than  the  simple  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  wish  not  to  meet  his  enemies  and  per¬ 
secutors  in  a  future  life,  whatever  regions  of 
bliss  they  might  be  enjoying.”  * 

Shortly  after  this  a  large  number  of  In¬ 
dians  were  massacred  in  cold  blood,  on  no 
provocation  and  no  pretext  whatever,  in¬ 
credible  as  that  may  seem.  After  they 
had  gone  through  long  and  horrible  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  had  been  hunted  by  dogs 
trained  for  that  purpose,  they  could  bear 
up  no  longer : 

“  The  Indians  then  had  recourse  to  suicide  as 
a  means  of  escape,  for  they  believed  in  a  future 
state  of  being,  where  ease  and  felicity,  they 
thought,  await^  them.  Accordingly,  they  put 
themselves  to  death,  whole  families  doing  so  to¬ 
gether,  and  villages  inviting  other  villages  to 
join  them  in  their  departure  from  a  world  which 
was  no  longer  tolerable  to  them.  Some  hanged 
themselves,  others  drank  tl>e  poisonous  juice  of 
the  Yuca.”  t 

We  are  not  able  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  maladministration  of  this  part  of 
the  Spanish  con<^ue3t,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  in 
1587  the  Empress  of  Spain  was  informed 
that  the  Indians  in  Cuba  had  become 
very  few,  so  few,  indeed,  that  the  visitor 
or  visitors  of  twenty  several  estancias 
(settlements)  found  they  did  not  contain 
an  average  of  seven  Indians  each ! 

In  1517,  Captain  Diego  Velazquez,  who 
had  so  successfully  subdued  Cuba  that  in 
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a  few  years  the  natives  were  almost  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  Avho  had  received  the  gover¬ 
norship  of  the  island  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  services  thus  rendered,  began  fit¬ 
ting  out  or  otherwise  promoting  maritime 
expeditions  for  profit  and  discovery. 
The  most  important  of  these  expeditions 
sailed  in  1518.  After  considerable  hesi¬ 
tation  the  command  of  it  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  a  young  Sp.anish  gentleman 
who  had  made  himself  studiously  agreea¬ 
ble  to  Velazquez,  and  who  welcomed  his 
appointment  the  more  warmly  as  he  was 
suffering  inconvenience  from  poverty  and 
debt.  On  the  strength  of  it,  our  gal¬ 
lant  young  gentleman  contracted  addi¬ 
tional  obligations,  and  w'cnt  so  far  as  to 
set  up  a  Avhite  plume  in  his  h.it.  This 
promotion  of  Cortes  gave  great  offense  to 
various  persons  ivho  were  not  his  friends, 
.and  they  gave  the  governor  no  rest  till  he 
had  dispatched  orders  of  recall.  These 
orders  met  Cortes  at  the  first  place  he 
touched  at,  but  it  appeared  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  reckoned  without  his  host ; 
Cortes  declined  being  recalled.  There 
were  more  orders  at  the  next  place,  with 
such  addition.al  inducements  as  we  can 
e.asily  imagine  a  haughty  and  choleric  vice- 
king  thus  bearded  would  be  apt  to  offer. 
They  were  answered  with  blank  refusal, 
none  of  the  authorities  on  shore  being  at 
all  disposed  to  risk  the  consequence  of 
attempting  to  put  them  in  force.  It  had 
become  clear  tli.at  Cortes  h.ad  a  wonderful 
power  of  inspiring  men  with  attachment 
and  confidence,  though  it  w.as  true  withal 
that  he  had  bitter  enemies,  both  in  Cuba 
and  in  his  fleet.  But  every  man  not  pur¬ 
blind  perceived  that  however  much  the 
phans  of  Cortes  might  be  alloyed  with 
ambition,  they  were  by  no  means  merely 
selfish ;  and  that  they  were,  in  any  c.ase, 
the  j)lans  of  a  sagacious  and  bold  com¬ 
mander,  who  had  vast  resources  in  him¬ 
self,  and  who,  having  an  object  to  attain, 
could  contrive,  and  dare,  and  do,  as  is 
given  only  to  the  born  kings  of  men.  He 
led  his  followers  to  the  discovery,  and 
afterward  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

The  story  of  the  siegt’  of  Mexico  forms 
one  of  those  epics  in  Avhich  grandeur  and 
sublimity  attain  their  highest.  It  tells  of 
perils,  labors,  Avonders,  disasters,  victories, 
whose  fascination  is  irresistible,  and  which 
have  never  been  exceeded  from  the  days 
of  Assyria  and  B.abylon  and  Troy,  to  the 
days  of  Delhi,  Lucknow,  and  Pekin. 
When,  after  seventy  five  days’  siege,  it 
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was  taken,  we  may  perhaps  form  some 
conception  of  its  state  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  tiiat  the  inhabitants  still  left  aban¬ 
doned  the  city  without  molestation,  and 
the  Spaniards  would  not  enter  it.  When, 
alter  two  clear  days,  they  ventured  in, 
not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  was  to  be  found. 
Everythiug  edible  had  been  eaten,  even 
to  the  very  bark  off  the  trees,  the  roots 
from  under  the  ground,  and  the  bodies  of 
slain  enemies ! 

Next  followed  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city,  unavoidably  reminding  us  of  the 
tnulitions  about  the  building  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  the  Nile.  Cortes  was  (Jovernor, 
and  while  he  remained  so,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  JNIexico  was  immeasurably  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  conquest  which  the 
Spaniards  made.  He  was  needlessly  su¬ 
perseded  before  he  had  time,  though 
working  night  and  day,  to  repair  the  vast 
ruin  he  had  cHU.sed  ;  and  no  other  man 
was  able  to  repair  it. 

The  conquest  of  I’eru  changed  a  highly 
prosperous  kingdom  into  a  “  hell.”  So 
spake  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  and  with 
less  hyperbole  than  is  common  in  the  use 
of  such  metaphors. 

Chili  was  subdued  mo  more. 

Such  was  the  ciiief  of  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quests  in  America.  Our  sketch  of  them 
is  necessarily  so  slight  and  imperfect  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  Hispaniola,  perhaps 
it  can  scarcely  be  ca'led  even  a  sketch. 
Wo  acknowledge  without  the  smallest 
hesitation  that  it  docs  not  so  much  present 
an  outline  as  some  occ^isional  indications 
of  the  course  an  outline  would  have  to 
follow,  and  of  the  colors  with  which  it 
would  have  to  be  filled  up. 

As  we  now  review  the  ground  we  have 
traversed,  our  mind  fills  with  profound 
regret.  One  can  form,  at  best,  only  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  facts,  some  of  them 
so  stupendous  and  many  of  them  so  hor¬ 
rible,  which  our  words  h.ave  endeavored 
to  sot  forth.  Let  our  readers  bring  before 
their  minds  the  mere  geography  of  the 
conquest.  The  extent  of  new  territory 
acquired  in  America  is  too  vast  for  dis¬ 
tinct  appreciation.  “Humboldt,”  Mr. 
Helps  reminds  us,  “  has  observed  that  the 
Spanish  territory  in  the  New  World  was 
not  only  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  of 
Africji,  but  was  also  of  much  greater  width 
than  the  empire  of  Russia.”  *  What  a 
perfectly  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth 
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I  was  laid  open  to  the  Spaniards,  if  they 
had  but  known  how  to  work  it !  But 
their  ambition  had  greatly  outrun  their 
ability.  Ihsatiable  in  avarice,  most  gal¬ 
lant  in  daring,  most  brave  in  enduring, 
they  acquired  in  only  fifty  years  what  it 
w'ould  have  been  infinitely  better  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  m.ankind  if  they  had  been 
able  to  acquire  in  only  five  times  fifty 
years.  We  are  obliged  to  accept,  as  the 
lowest  possible  estimate,  that  by  the  six¬ 
tieth  year  after  the  conquest,  the  Span¬ 
iards  had,  in  one  way  or  other,  been  the 
destruction  of  no  fewer  than  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings  in  America  and  the 
West-Indies  alone.  It  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  what  such  a  statement  really  means. 
Mr.  Helps  has  most  happily  and  in  his 
own  noble  fashion,  said  what  may  assist 
us: 

“  In  studying  wars  we  acquire  an  almost 
flippant  familiarity  with  great  loss  of  life,  and 
hardly  recognize  what  it  is.  We  have  to 
think  what  a  beautiful  creature  any  man  or 
woman  Ls,  for  at  least  one  period  of  his  or 
her  life,  in  the  eyes  of  some  other  being; 
what  a  universe  of  hope  Ls  often  contained  in 
one  unnotice<l  life ;  and  that  the  meanest  human 
l>eing  would  be  a  large  subject  of  study  for  the 
rest  of  mankind.  W e  need,  I  say,  to  return  to 
such  homely  considerations  as  the  above,  before 
we  can  fairly  estimate  the  sufferings  and  loss 
to  mankind  which  these  little  easy  sentences — 

‘  There  perished  ten  thousand  of  the  allies  on 
this  day ‘  By  that  ambuscade  we  cut  off 
nineteen  hundred  of  the  enemy ‘  In  the  re¬ 
treat,  which  was  well  executed,  they  did  not  lose 
above  five  thou-sand  men’ — give  indication  of.”* 

For  this  perfectly  frightful  loss  of  life 
we  can  not  see  tlwit  the  Spaniards  brought 
any  thing  to  compensate.  The  frequent 
a(>ologctic  observation  that  the  Indians 
lived  “  without  polity  ”  becomes  insuf¬ 
ferably  ott’ensive  when  we  inquire  fur 
the  character  of  the  polity  which  the 
Spaniards  professed  to  introduce.  We 
find  that  what  they  introduced  was  in¬ 
variably,  with  Mexico  itself  not  form¬ 
ing  more  than  a  very  partial' exception, 
either  a  fatal  tyranny  or  an  unrestrained 
anarchy.  Besides  which,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  Indians  lived  without  polity.  So 
far  from  that,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvi¬ 
ans  lived  under  a  polity  which  was  both 
sagacious,  refined,  and  comprehensive.  It 
produced  in  the  case  of  each  of  these 
nations,  a  high  degree  of  material  pros¬ 
perity.  It  consolidated  two  powerful 
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states,  and  enabled  them  to  produce 
works  of  art  and  civilization,  some  of 
which  have  not  been  surpassed  even  in 
Europe.  They  accumulated  great  wealth, 
and  were  not  without  the  knowledge  how 
to  use  it.  We  confess  we  do  not  perceive 
the  smallest  indication  that  the  polity  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Spaniards  was  any  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  polity  they  destroyed. 

If  any  one  reminds  us  that  the  motives 
of  the  conqueroi‘8  were  in  part  religious, 
that  they  were  anxious  for  the  conversion 
of  the  natives,  we  can  only  answer,  that 
however  sincere  in  these  desires  were 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Columbus  and 
some  others,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Spaniards  gave  no  sign  of  being  influenced 
by  any  such  motives  at  all.  Moreover, 
though  the  Indians  were  not  Christians 
when  they  were  discovered,  they  were 
not  without  religion.  Such  dim  and  er¬ 
rant  light  of  nature  as  they  had,  many  of 
them  n.ad  followed  with  a  docility  and 
fidelity  which,  it  appeared  to  some  of  the 
most  religious  of  the  Spaniards,  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel  might 
not  unreasonably  have  envied.  On  the 
whole,  we  do  not  fiinl  that  they  were 
made  more  religious,  but  less  so.  In 
Mexico  it  is  certain  that  a  revolting  and 
bloody  idolatry  was  suppressed.  But  it 
was  suppressed,  not  by  bringing  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  unreasonableness  or  its  wicked¬ 
ness  to  the  minds  of  its  adherents,  but  by 
the  sword  of  Cortes.  Its  altars  were 
overthrown,  not  by  converted  womhip- 
ers,  but  by  Spanish  cannon-balls.  And 
the  power  which  suppressed  the  external 
rites  of  this  idolatry  with  such  success, 
found  itself  simply  impotent  to  introduce 
Christianity  into  its  place. 

So  far  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  civilization  and  refinements 
of  European  life,  their  introduction  was 
little  better  than  a  mockery,  for  the  In¬ 
dians  were  none  the  less  slaves,  though 
they  werQ  imprisoned  in  fetters  as  finely 
wrought  as  those  which  bound  Caonabb, 
and  were  tortured  by  Spaniards  who  had 


graduated  at  Salamanca  and  been  honored 
at  Madrid. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  Indian 
population  of 'America  was  either  exter¬ 
minated  altogether,  or  was  destroyed  with 
a  destruction  which,  sparing  life,  was  yet 
more  fatal  than  if  it  had  required  it. 
That,  and  none  other,  so  far  as  the  na¬ 
tives  were  concerned,  was  the  net  result 
of  the  administration  of  the  Spanish  Con¬ 
quest  in  America. 

We  know  well  there  were  not  wanting 
nohle  and  ahle  men  who  would  fain  have 
bad  it  otherwise.  But  the  most  excellent 
intentions  were  often  frustrated  by  insuf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  ;  or  knowledge  had  not 
power ;  or  power  had  not  good-will ;  or, 
when  knowledge,  pow'er,  and  good-will 
were  all  found  together,  as  in  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  something  else  was  wanting. 
Either  opj>oi  tunity  could  not  be  found,  or 
jealousy,  avarice,  or  baseness  got  the  firet 
chance  of  seizing  it  and  took  very  good 
care  to  keep  it. 

So  far  as  these  pages  are  concerned  we 
have  now  to  take  leave  of  !Mr.  IIel|)8.  We 
do  so  with  our  wannest  thanks  for  the 
delight  and  instruction  his  volumes  have 
afforded  us.  We  must  deny  ourselves  the 
satisfaction  of  explaining  our  regrets  at 
having  had  to  pass  almost  in  silence  over 
the  innumerable  beauties  and  the  wealth 
of  thought  and  of  feeling  with  w'hich  they 
are  every  w'here  enriched.  We  have  nuidc 
it  our  task  simply  to  illustrate  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  conquest.  The  work  it¬ 
self  illustrates  many  things  besides.  We 
would  warmly  commend  it  to  onr  reatlers. 
They  will  find  it  repay,  we  will  not  say 
their  perusal  only,  but  their  affectionate 
and  earnest  study.  Its  aulhor  ha.s  made 
bis  countrymen  greatly  his  debtors.  He 
has  long  been  reverently  loved  as  a  wise 
Friend  in  Council,  and  as  a  right  noble 
Companion  for  one’s  Solitude.  He  has 
now  completed  the  work  upon  which  will 
rest  his  fame  as  a  historian  ;  and  it  is  such 
as  will  give  him  a  high  place  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity. 
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Ix  curious  contrast  with  an  .author  whose  I  the  undisturbed  dominion  of  the  devil, 
rofe  it  is  to  declare  that  all  is  bad  which  |  This  is  Kingsley’s  standing  ground,  where 
is  of  man’s  making,  we  meet  with  another  |  he  offers  tight  to  all  opponents ;  and,  |>er- 
eqiially  strong  in  the  assertion  that  all  is  i  haps,  among  his  works  of  fiction,  Hypatia 
good  which  is  of  God’s  giving.  If  Thack- 1  most  fully  illustrates  his  various  points  of 
eray  is  a  Cynic,  Kingsley  is  a  Jew  ;  a  Pla-  j  defense  and  attack.  See,  modern  Christ- 
tonic — we  had  almost  said  an  Alexandrian  |  ians,  he  cries,  see  what  Christianity  will 
— Jew,  though  it  might  seem  like  a  para-  j  come  to,  if  it  be  separated  from  the  Old 
dox  to  charge  him  with  the  very  degen-  j  Testament ;  see  what  a  Church  will  come 
eracy  against  which  he  protests.  The  |  to  when  it  is  cut  ofl'from  a  universal  king- 
spirited  sketcher  of  character,  the  brilliant  i  dom  of  God.  Have  we  no  sects  in  Eng- 
y)aiuter  of  scenery,  always  racy,  clear,  and  land,  fighting,  with  mixed  motives  and 
forcible,  ho  stands  forward  as  the  popular  j  dirty  tools,  less  for  righteousness  than  for 
exponent  of  “  muscular  Christi.anity  that  I  their  own  privilege  and  policy — as  Cyril 
is,  of  a  religion  which  embraces  every  ele- ;  did  in  Alexandria?  Have  we  no  pietists 
ment  that  belongs  to  humanity,  and  which,  |  in  England,  limiting  their  life  to  the  cul- 
if  it  lays  a  little  too  much  stress  on  physi-  j  tureof  the  spirit,  and  forgetting  all  beside 
cal  development,  does  it,  we  may  hope,  in  — as  monks  and  nuns  did  in  the  deserts  of 
temporary  reaction  from  a  false  spiritual-  Egypt  ? — with  this  difference  only,  that, 
ism,  which  has  confounded  the  “  flesh  ”  i  in  a  less  corrupt  state  of  society,  we  can 
of  science  with  the  “  flesh  ”  of  Scripture,  \  fight  our  soul-battle  in  that  world  fiom 
and  pronounced  every  thing  belonging  to  j  which  they  were  seduced  to  fly.  And 
the  body  to  be  either  weak  or  base.  It  have  we  not  the  same  results  around  os? — 
is  Kingsley’s  fundamental  maxim,  that  government,  law,  and  order  left  to  care- 
every  part  of  the  creation  of  God  is  good,  less  Romans;  a  needy  populace  left  to 
and  nothing  to  be  refused — from  the  low'-  vice  and  ignorance  ;  strength  and  courage, 
est  wants  of  the  body,  to  the  widest  wants  as  in  the  Goths,  art  and  philosophy,  as  in 
of  nations,  and  the  highest  wants  of  the  poor  Hypatia,  left,  godless,  to  sustain  them- 
spirit.  All  that  was  made  by  God  the  selves?  It  was  not  so  in  times  of  old — in 
Father  has  been  redeemed  by  God  the  those  ancient  Jewish  times,  from  which 
Son,  and  may  bo  sanctified  by  God  the  we  have  borroived  one  of  the  few  things 
Spirit;  and  on  this  common  ground  he  that  were  destined  to  die— their  exclu- 
loudly  proclaims  the  existence  of  universal  siveness.  Narrow  as  was  the  Jewish  the- 
Judaism,  that  is,  a  Christian  kingdom  of  ocracy,  it  was  narrow  in  numbers  only, 
God,  over  which  the  Anointed  One  is  al-  not  in  nature.  If  it  comprehended  but  one 
re.ady  reigning,  and  within  which  every  nation,  it  comprehended  all  that  constitutes 
natural  faculty  and  every  social  relation  is  nations — every  natural  faculty,  every  so- 
comprehended.  On  this  common  ground  cial  relation,  every  principle  of  man’s  or 
he  protests  against  that  narrow  theory  of  God’s  government ;  and  for  this  very  rea- 
sects  which  would  limit  the  kingdom  of  son,  that,  in  the  times  to  come,  when  the 
God  to  those  who  are  really,  or  only  pro-  kingdom  of  God  should  embrace  all  na- 
fossedly,  obeying  him ;  and  which,  by  so  tions,  there  might  be  nothing  wanting  to 
doing,  would  withdraw  the  stamp  of  God’s  suit  its  requirements  to  all.  In  the  better 
rightful  possession  from  all  that  ranges  times  of  the  Jewish  polity  we  see  the 
beyond  that  narrow  pale,  leaving  n.ature  working  of  this  grand  national  principle, 
and  .art,  science  and  poetry,  with  all  the  which  Christians,  to  their  cost,  have  for- 
eleinents  of  domestic  and  national  life,  to  gotten.  Kings  ruled  for  God,  judges 

- - jndged  for  him,  poets  s.ang  for  him,  artifi- 

•  Concluded  from  page  41.  cers  worked  for  him,  soldiers  fought  for 
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him.  They  were  not  all  good  men,  far  I 
from  it ;  but  it  was  stamped  into  the 
heart’s  core  of  the  people  that  their  whole 
life  was  a  feoff  held  from  the  Most  High, 
for  which  they  were  bound  to  render  open 
homage.  The  anomaly  of  modern  times 
is  this,  that  while  we  have  higher  .and  1 
holier  views  of  God  as  the  God  of  indi-  ! 
viduals,  we  have  lower  views,  rather  we  j 
have  no  views  at  all,  of  God  as  the  God 
of  nations,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.  They  who  adopt  this  phrase  in 
Christian  hymns,  generally  repudiate  the 
only  meaning  that  makes  it  more  than  a 
phrase;  and  .altogether  deny  that  God  still 
asserts  sovereignty  over  nations,  still  de¬ 
mands  outward  homage,  still  inflicts  pun-  | 
ishment  and  promises  reward.  Who,  in 
an  age  that  has  separated  national  and  i 
spiritual  life — who  dares  believe  that  if,  at  1 
God’s  command,  and  for  the  stikeof  right,  j 
England  met  danger  and  risked  loss,  she  I 
W'ould  as  certainly  find  protection  and  | 
safety  jis  did  Judea  of  old  ?  The  unright- 1 
eons  have  lost  faith  in  the  God  of  nations,  | 
and,  still  worse,  the  righteous  have  lost  j 
faith  in  him.  We  gre.atly  rejoice  that  a  I 
writer  as  [>opular  as  Kingsley  is,  should  ‘ 
use  his  strength  to  support  this  forgotten  j 
truth ;  .and  we  equally  regret  that  he  should  j 
so  link  it  with  his  own  pet  notions  and  fan-  j 
cies,  with  rash  speculations  and  lax  opin-  | 
ions,  that  from  his  hands  it  is  too  often  I 
carelessly  or  suspiciously'  received  as  “  one  I 
of  Kingsley’s  views.”  lie  himself  does 
injustice  to  this  old  Jewish  belief ;  in 
truth,  he  is  but  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  On 
]>oint8  of  doctrine,  where  the  ancient  Jew 
was  so  dogmatic,  on  points  of  obedience, 
where  he  w’.as  so  unswerving,  Ghe  Fourth 
Commandment,  for  instance,)  Kingsley 
slides  off  into  dialectics,  and  goes — no  one 
knows  where.  He  seems  to  want  that 
highest  attribute  of  genius — full  command 
over  its  own  creations.  It  is  not  so  much 
he  who  makes  his  characters  go  further 
than  they  ought,  as  his  characters  who 
make  him  go  further  than  he  ought. 
Thus,  in  Alton  Locke  he  does  not  merely 
portray  a  democrat,  but  is  dragged  down 
with  him  into  the  very  cant  of  democracy. 
Thus,  in  Westward  Ho,  he  can  not  stop  j 
when  he  makes  gallant  Amyas  Leigh  a 
little  too  combative,  but  must  needs  sink 
with  him  into  the  black  he.athenism  of  re¬ 
venge.  Thus,  in  Yeast,  he  not  only  de¬ 
scribes  the  fermentation  of  social  elements, 
but  is  himself  in  the  whirl  and  bubble, 
and  plainly  can  not  get  out.  He  c.in 


[October, 

speak,  .and  speak  well,  of  the  great  world- 
battle  between  good  and  evil,  and  of  the 
living  God  who  overrules  it ;  but  when 
that  strife  comes  to  a  crisis  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  soul,  Kingley  gets  out  of  his  de[»th, 
and  flounders  heljilessly.  There  is  scarcely' 
one  of  his  novels  in  which  a  soul-crisis  is 
not  introduced  ;  yet  in  his  bands  these 
crises  become  little  more  than  cuiious 
facts  in  psychology.  Alton  Locke  turns 
from  evil  to  good  through  a  series  of  vivid 
fancies  or  visions  ;  Tom  Thurmall,  through 
a  shake  of  the  nerves;  Amyas  Leigh, 
through  three  days  of  delirium,  and  a 
dream ;  while  in  Phaethon  and  Hypatia 
the  greatest  fact  in  human  existence — the 
choice  of  the  soul  between  life  and  de.ath 
— is  brought  before  us  in  the  merest  word- 
battle  of  Platonic  dialectics.  Str.mge  that 
he  who  cries  so  loudly'  to  communities,  “  It 
is  not  words  or  views  you  want,  but  a  real 
Helper  and  Ruler,”  should,  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  ofler  help  and  rule  in  intellectual 
pl.av  of  words  1  Raphael  the  Jew,  who 
has  just  found  the  living  God  of  Israel  in 
the  (.’'hristi.an  Messiah,  comes  to  the  grace¬ 
ful  heathen  with  whom  he  has  studied 
Plato,  and  jiresents  to  her  his  new'  life  and 
light  in  true  Platonic  form.  Ry  defini¬ 
tions  and  .a1>str.‘ictions,  and  subtile  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  ))roi)ertie8  of  things,  and 
considerations  founded  on  Plato’s  arche- 
ty|)e8,  he  seeks  to  lead  her  to  the  disco¬ 
very  of  a  living  God  and  Christ.  Arc  we 
to  suppose  th.at  it  was  thus  St.  Paul  preach¬ 
ed  to  the  graceful  Greeks  of  Corinth? 
We  wish  we  had  space  for  the  whole 
scene  between  Raphael  .and  Hypatia,  but 
must  be  content  with  giving  [lart  of  the 
lucid  summary  with  w'hich  Kingsley  con¬ 
cludes  his  sketch  of  the  fifth  century  : 

“And  DOW  we  will  leave  Alexandria  also, 
and,  taking  a  forwsrd  leap  of  some  twenty  ye.ars, 
see  how  all  other  persons  mentioned  in  this  his¬ 
tory  went  each  to  his  own  place. 

“A  little  more  than  twenty  years  after,  the 
wisest  and  holiest  man  in  the  cast  was  writing 
of  Cyril  just  deceased :  ‘  His  death  made  those 
who  survived  him  joyful ;  but  it  grieved  mast 
probably  the  dead  ;  and  there  is  cause  to  fear, 
lest,  finding  hLs  presence  too  troublesome,  they 

should  send  him  back  to  us.’ . Cyril 

has  gone  to  his  own  place.  M'liat  that  place  is 
in  history,  is  but  too  well  known.  What  it  is 
in  the  sight  of  Him  unto  whom  all  live  forever, 
is  no  concern  of  ours.  May  He  whoso  mercy  is 
over  all  his  works,  have  mercy  upon  all,  whe¬ 
ther  orthodox  or  unorthodox.  Papist  or  Pro- 
te.stant,  who,  like  Cyril,  begin  by  lying  for  the 
cause  of  truth  ;  and,  setting  off  upon  that  evil 
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road,  arrirc  surely  with  the  Scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees  of  old,  sooner  or  later,  at  their  own  place. 

“  True,  he  and  his  monks  had  conquered, 
but  Hypatia  did  not  die  unavenged.  In  the 
liour  of  that  unrighteous  victory,  the  Church 
of  Alexandria  received  a  deadly  wound.  It  had 
admitted  and  sanctioned  those  habits  of  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come,  of  pious  intrigue,  and. 
at  last,  of  open  persecution,  which  are  certain 
to  creep  in  wheresoever  men  attempt  to  set  up 
a  merely  religious  empire,  independent  of  liuman 
relationships  and  laws . And  the  Egyp¬ 

tian  Church  grew,  year  by  year,  more  lawless 
iind  inhuman.  Freed  from  enemies  without, 
and  from  the  union  which  fear  compels,  it  turn¬ 
ed  its  ferocity  inward,  to  prey  on  its  own  vitals, 
and  to  tear  itself  in  pieces  by  a  voluntary  sui¬ 
cide,  with  mutual  anathemas  and  exclusions, 
till  it  ended  as  a  mere  chaos  of  idolatrous  sects, 
jiersecuting  each  other  for  metaphysical  propo- 
.sitions ;  wliich,  true  or  false,  weia!  equally  here¬ 
tical  in  their  moutlis,  because  they  used  them 
only  as  watchwords  of  division.  Orthodox  or 
unorthodox,  tliey  knew  not  God ;  for  they  knew 
neither  righteousness,  nor  love,  nor  peace. 
They  ‘  hat^  their  brethren,  and  walke<l  on  still 
in  darkness,  not  knowing  whither  they  were 
going,’  till  Ainrou  and  his  Mohammedans  ap¬ 
pear^  ;  an<l . they  went  to  their  own 

place. 

“  Twenty  years  after  Hypatia’s  death,  philo¬ 
sophy  was  flickering  down  to  the  vety  socket 
Hypatia's  murder  was  its  death-blow.  In  lan¬ 
guage  tremendous  and  un.spe.akable,  philoso¬ 
phers  had  been  informed  that  mankind  had 
done  with  them ;  that  they  had  been  weighed 
in  tlie  balances  and  found  wanting ;  that  if  they 
hud  no  better  Gospel  than  that  to  preach,  they 
must  make  way  for  those  who  had.  And  they  did 
make  way.  W e  hear  little  or  nothing  of  them  or 
their  wisdom  henceforth,  except  at  Athens,  .  .  . 
where  they  descended  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  realms  of  confusion,  ....  gradually  look¬ 
ing  with  more  and  more  complacency  on  all  su- 
jHirstitions  which  did  not  involve  that  one  idea 
which  alone  they  hated,  namely,  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  ;  craving  after  signs  and  wonders,  dabbling 
in  magic,  astrology,  and  barbarian  fetchisms; 
bemoaning  the  fallen  age,  and  l>arking  queru¬ 
lously  at  every  form  of  liuman  thought  except 

their  own . Peace  be  to  their  ashes  f 

They  are  gone  to  their  own  place. 

“  Wulf,  too,  (the  Gothic  wise  man,)  had  gone 
to  his  own  place,  wheresoever  that  may  be. 
He  died  in  Spain,  full  of  years  and  honors,  at 
the  court  of  Adolf  and  Placidia,  having  seen  his 
younger  companions-in-arms  settled  with  their 
Alexandrian  brides,  up  on  the  sunny  slopes 
from  which  they  had  expelled  the  Vandals  and 
Suevi,  to  be  the  ancestors  of  *  bluest-blooded  ’ 
Castilian  nobles.  Wulf  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a 
heathen.  Placidia,  who  loved  him  well,  as  she 
loved  all  righteous  and  noble  souls,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  once  in  persuading  him  to  accept  bap¬ 
tism.  .\dolf  himself  acted  as  once  of  his  spon¬ 
sors;  and  the  old  warrior  was  in  the  act  of 
stepping  into  the  font,  when  he  turned  suddenly 


I  to  the  bishop,  and  aske<I,  where  were  the  souls 
!  of  his  heathen  ancestors  ?  ‘  In  hell,’  replied 
1  the  worthy  prelate.  W ulf  drew  back  from  the 
font,  and  threw  his  l>car-skin  cloak  around  him. 

I  *  He  would  prefer,  if  .\dolf  had  no  objection,  to 
go  to  his  own  people.’  (Note,  a  fact)  And  so 
he  died  unbaptize^  and  went  to  his  own  place. 

“  V'ictoria  was  still  alive  and  busy  ;  but  Au¬ 
gustine’s  warning  had  come  true — she  had  found 
I  trouble  in  the  flesh.  The  day  of  the  Lord  had 
j  come,  and  Vandal  tjTants  were  now  the  masters 
of  the  fair  corn  lands  of  Africa.  Her  father  and 
I  brother  were  lying  by  the  side  of  Raphael  (her 
I  hasband)  Ijcneath  the  ruined  walls  of  Hippo, 

I  slain,  long  years  before,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
:  deliver  their  country  from  the  invading  swarms. 

I  Rut  they  had  died  the  death  of  heroes,  and  Vic- 
I  toria  was  content.  And  it  was  whispered  among 
I  the  down-trodden  Catholics,  who  clung  to  her 
as  an  angel  of  mercy,  that  she,  too,  had  endured 
I  .strange  misery  and  disgrace  ;  that  her  delicate 
j  limbs  bore  the  scars  of  fearful  tortures  ;  that  a 
j  room  in  her  house,  into  which  none  ever  entered 
I  but  herself,  contained  a  young  boy’s  grave  ;  and 
>  that  she  passed  long  nights  upon  the  spot,  where 
!  lay  her  only  child,  martyred  by  the  hands  of 
j  .\rian  persecutors.  Nay,  some  of  the  few  who, 

1  having  dared  to  face  that  fearful  storm,  had  sur- 
j  vived  its  fury,  a.sserted  that  .she  herself,  amid 
I  her  own  shame  and  agony,  had  cheer^  the 
I  sinking  boy  on  to  his  glorious  death.  But 
I  though  she  had  found  trouble  in  the  flesh,  her 
spirit  knew’  none.  Clear-eyed  and  joyful,  she 
went  to  and  fro  among  the  victims  of  Vandal 
rapine  and  persecution,  spending  uixm  *  the 
maimed,  the  sick,  the  ruined,  the  small  remnants 
of  her  former  wealth,  and  winning,  by  her  puri¬ 
ty  and  piety,  the  reverence  and  fevor  even  of 
the  barbarian  conquerors.  She  had  her  work  to 
do,  and  she  did  it,  and  was  content ;  and,  in 
good  time,  she  also  went  to  her  own  place.” 

Next  on  our  list  follows  a  bold  concep¬ 
tion  ;  a  novel  half-immoral,  half-Dissent- 
ing  ;  a  tale  of  seduction,  relieved  by 
Methodist  sermons  and  prayers  !  The 
popularity  of  Adam  Bede  has  been  im¬ 
mense.  “  Particular  ”  ladies  h.ave  placed 
it  on  their  drawing-room  tables  ;  sober 
people  have  declared  that  all  young  men 
ought  to  read  it ;  nay,  to  our  excessive 
astonishment,  we  have  heard  it  called  a 
religious  novel.  Let  us  glance  at  the  plot 
of  the  story.  Arthur  Donithome,  the 
generous,  honorable,  kind-hearted  young 
squire,  falls  in  love  with  the  farmer’s  niece, 
pretty  Hetty  Sorrel ;  and  blindly,  and  al¬ 
most  unresistingly,  abandons  himself  to 
the  impulses  which  arc  certain  to  bring 
disgrace  on  himself  and  ruin  on  his  victim. 
We  say,  unresistingly,  for  we  count  it  no 
resistance  to  make  resolutions  which  arc 
never  put  in  practice.  lu  the  course  of 
three  months,  (fur  this  is  no  gradual  fall !) 
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lie  is  represented  as  pursuing  his  object 
almost  without  a  struggle,  lying  to  dis¬ 
guise  it  without  a  blush,  and  then  leaving 
his  victim,  with  very  insufficient  precau¬ 
tions  to  save  her  from  the  worst  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  mutual  wrong-doing. 
Then  Hetty,  without  the  smallest  demur, 
accepts  Adam  Bede  as  an  affianced  lover, 
and  prepares  to  marry  him ;  until,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  certainty  of  her  disgrace, 
she  takes  to  flight,  murders  her  baby  in  a 
fit  of  lightheadedness,  is  tried,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  die — Arthur  only  becoming 
aware  of  her  situation  in  lime  to  exert  his 
utmost  efforts  to  change  the  sentence  of 
death  into  transportation.  Then  both  be¬ 
come  penitent,  and  are  jmt  ont  of  sight 
for  some  years,  after  which  Arthur  returns 
home,  and  Hetty  dies. 

What  is  it  that  makes  a  novel  of  which 
such  a  plot  is  the  center,  a  favorite 
among  thoughtful  and  religious  people  ? 
First,  the  exceeding  literary  merit  of  the 
book,  and  the  artistic  skill  which  hides  its 
evil  beneath  its  good.  We  doubt  if  one 
reader  in  twenty  h.as  ever  placed  these 
facts  fairly  before  his  own  judgment,  or 
given  them  their  right  names — so  skillfully 
are  they  vailed  under  inference  and  silence, 
so  skillfully  alternated  with  the  belter 
parts  of  the  story.  Also,  there  is  great 
merit  in  the  charm  and  ea.se  of  the  dia¬ 
logue,  in  the  spirit  and  correctness  with 
which  most  of  the  characters  are  sketched, 
and  in  the  real  wit  and  wisdom  embodied 
in  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Adam  Bede  himself. 
Probably,  also,  the  amount  of  religions 
talk  has  found  favor  with  religious  people  ; 
as  if  mere  words  could  constitute  religion 
in  a  book  any  more  than  in  a  life.  That 
which  its  speakers  put  forward  as  their 
truest  convictions,  that  which  is  inculcated 
in  the  p.ossing  reflections  of  the  author, 
that  good  or  evil  which  is  held  up  to  be 
followed,  tolerated,  or  avoided  —  that  is 
the  religion  of  the  book.  Let  us  just  no¬ 
tice  what  Adam  Bede  teaches  us  on  the 
great  question  of  moral  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  an  interview  between 
Adam  and  Captain  Donithome,  Arthur 
says : 

“ '  I  should  think,  now,  Adam,  you  never 
have  any  struggles  with  yourself.  I  fancy  you 
would  nuLster  a  wish  that  you  had  made  up  your 
mind  it  was  not  quite  right  to  indulge,  as  easily 
ns  you  would  knock  down  a  drunken  fellow  who 
was  quarrelsome  with  you.  I  mean,  you  are 
never  shilly-shally,  first  making  up  your  mind 
that  you  won’t  do  a  thing,  and  then  doing  it 


after  all?’  ‘Well,’  said  .Adam,  slowly,  afier  a 
moment's  hesitation,  ‘  no.  I  don’t  remember 
ever  being  see-saw  in  that  way,  when  I’d  made 
my  mind  up,  as  you  say,  that  a  thing  was  wrong. 
It  takes  the  taste  out  o’  many  things,  when  I 
know  1  should  have  a  heavy  conscience  after 
’em.  I’ve  seen  pretty  clear,  ever  since  I  could 
cast  up  a  sum,  as  you  can  never  do  what’s 
wrong  without  breeding  sin  and  trouble  more 
than  you  can  ever  see.’  " 

Again,  with  Mr.  Irwine,  Arthur  says  : 

“‘I  think  it  is  hardly  an  argument  against 
a  man’s  general  strength  of  character,  that  he 
should  be  apt  to  be  mastered  by  love.  A  fine 
constitution  doesn’t  insure  one  against  small¬ 
pox,  or  any  other  of  those  inevitable  diseases. 
A  man  may  be  very  firm  in  other  matters,  and 
yet  be  under  a  sort  of  witchery  from  a  woman.’ 
Mr.  /. — ‘  Yes ;  but  there’s  tliis  difference  be¬ 
tween  love  and  small-pox,  or  bewitchment  either 
—  that  if  you  detect  the  disease  at  an  early 
stage,  and  try  change  of  air,  there  «  every 
chance  of  complete  escape,  without  any  further 
development  of  symptoms.  And  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  alterative  doses  which  a  man  may  adminis¬ 
ter  to  himself  by  keeping  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences  before  his  mind :  that  gives  you  a  sort 
of  smoked  glass  through  which  you  may  look  at 
the  resplendent  fair  one  and  discern  her  true 
outline ;  though  I’m  afraid,  by  tlie  bye,  the 
smoked  glass  is  apt  to  be  missing  just  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  is  most  wanted.’  A. — ‘  Yes,  that’s  the 
worst  of  it  It’s  a  dusiicrately  vexatious  thing, 
tiiat,  after  all  one’s  reflections  and  quiet  deter¬ 
minations,  we  should  be  ruled  by  moods  which 
one  can’t  calculate  on  beforeliand.  I  don't 
think  a  man  ought  to  be  blamed  so  much  if  he 
is  betiayed  into  doing  things  in  that  way,  in 
spite  of  his  resolutions.’  Mr.  I. — ‘Ah !  but  the 
moods  lie  in  his  nature,  my  boy,  just  as  much 
as  his  rcficctions  did,  and  more.  A  man  can 
never  do  any  thing  at  variance  with  his  own 
nature.  He  carries  within  him  tiie  germ  of  his 
most  exceptional  action.’  A. — ‘  Well,  but  one 
!  may  be  betrayed  into  doing  things  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  circumstances,  which  one  might  never 
have  done  otherwise.’  Mr.  J. — ‘Why,  yea;  a 
man  can’t  very  well  steal  a  bank-note  iinlesa 
the  bank-note  lies  in  the  way ;  but  he  won’t 
make  us  think  him  an  honest  man  because  he 
begins  to  howl  at  the  bank-note  for  falling  in 
his  way.’  A. — ‘  But  surely  you  don’t  think  a 
I  man  who  struggles  against  a  temptation,  into 
I  which  he  falls  at  last,  as  bad  as  the  man  who 
1  never  struggles  at  all  ?’  Mr.  I. — ‘  No,  my  boy, 
j  I  pity  him  in  proportion  to  his  struggles ;  for 
{  they  foreshadow  the  inward  sufiering,  which  is 
j  the  worst  form  of  Nemesia  Consequences  are 
j  unpitying.  Our  deeds  carry  their  terrible  coii- 
:  sequences,  quite  apart  from  any  fluctuations 
[  that  went  before — consequences  that  are  hardly 
:  ever  confined  to  ourselvea  And  it  is  best  to 
'  fix  our  minds  on  that  certainty,  instead  of  con- 
i  sidering  what  may  be  the  elements  of  excuse 
I  for  us.’  ” 
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Clearly,  Arthur  and  Adam  are  made 
of  different  materials. 

“  Whenever  Adam  was  strongly  convince<l 
of  any  proposition,  it  took  the  form  of  a  princi¬ 
ple  in  his  mind :  it  was  knowledge  to  be  acted 
on,  as  much  as  the  knowledge  that  damp  will 
cause  rust.  Perhaps  here  lay  the  secret  of  the 
hardness  ho  had  accused  himself  of:  ho  had 
too  little  fellow-feeling  with  the  weakness  that 
errs  in  spite  of  foreseen  consequences.  With¬ 
out  this  fellow  feeling,  how  are  we  to  get  enough 
p.'itience  and  charity  toward  our  stumbling,  fall¬ 
ing  companions,  in  the  long  and  changeful 
journey  ?  And  there  is  but  one  way  in  which 
a  strong,  determined  soul  can  learn  it — by  get¬ 
ting  his  heart-strings  bound  round  the  weak 
and  erring,  so  that  he  must  share  not  only  the 
outward  consequence  of  their  error,  but  their 

inward  suffering . Let  us  love  the  beauty 

that  lies  in  the  secret  of  deep  human  sympathy. 

. In  thi.s  world  there  are  many  common, 

coarse  people,  who  have  no  picturesque  senti¬ 
mental  wretchedness  1  It  is  so  needful  we 
should  remember  their  existence,  else  we  may 
happen  to  leave  them  quite  out  of  our  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  frame  lofty  theories  which 
only  fit  a  world  of  extremes.  ....  Therefore 
let  us  always  have  men  ready  to  give  the  loving 
pains  of  a  life  to  the  faithful  repre.senting  of 
common-place  things — men  who  see  beauty  in 
these  common-place  things,  and  delight  in 
showing  how  kindly  the  light  of  heaven  falls  on 
them.  There  are  few  prophets  in  the  world ; 
few  sublimely  beautiful  women  ;  few  heroes.  I 
can’t  afford  to  give  all  my  love  and  reverence  to 
such  rarities :  I  want  a  ^at  deal  of  those  feel¬ 
ings  for  my  every-day  fellow-men . It  is 

more  needful  that  my  heart  should  swell  with 
loving  admiration  at  some  trait  of  gentle  good¬ 
ness  in  the  faulty  pedide  who  sit  at  the  same 
hearth  with  me,  or  in  the  clergyman  of  my  own 
parish,  who  is  perhaps  rather  too  corpulent, 
and  in  other  respects  not  an  Oberlin  or  a  Til- 
lotson,  than  at  the  deeds  of  heroes  whom  I  shall 

never  know  except  by  hearsay . And  so 

I  come  back  to  Mr.  Irwine.” 

From  these  quotilions  it  wouM  seem 
that  our  strength  to  resist  evil  consists  in 
a  natural  power  to  act  on  foreseen  conse¬ 
quences.  Those  who,  like  Adam,  have 
this  power,  are  fortunate  ;  those  who, 
like  Arthur,  have  it  not,  Avill  be  ruled  by 
their  “  moods”  - —  the  moods  which  are 
part  of  that  nature  which  no  man  can  act 
against.  The  strength  which  all  mankind 
may  possess  by  virtue  of  that  light 
‘‘  whicn  lighteth  every  man  that  comclh 
into  the  world  ” — the  strength  to  choo.se 
right  as  right,  and  to  resist  wrong  as 
wrong,  apart  from  all  consequences,  is  not 
recognized  in  Adam  Bede.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  whole  book  is  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  irretrievable  effects  of  wrong-doing. 


and  its  only  morality  is  to  impress  self- 
restraint  by  a  clearer  view  of  those  effects. 
At  first  sight  this  may  seem  moral  and 
religious;  but  it  is  an  immorality  and  an 
irreligion  to  preach  only  the  consequences 
of  sin,  whilst  the  guilt  of  yielding  to  it  is 
ignored.  Look  at  the  history  of  Arthur’s 
fall  in  connection  with  the  passages  we 
have  quoted  :  the  folly  and  the  evil  results 
are  drawn  by  a  master-hand  ;  but  the 
coarseness,  baseness,  and  guiltiness  of  his 
whole  conduct  are  so  skillfully  thrown  into 
the  shade,  that  we  do  not  believe  any 
reader  would  guess  the  extent  of  the 
wrong  he  h.as  done,  until  it  comes  to  light 
in  the  interview  between  Arthur  and 
Adam.  Then,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the 
first  time,  “  all  screening  self-excuse  for¬ 
sook  him  for  an  instant,  and  he  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  first  great  irrevocable 
evil  he  had  ever  committed  ” — Then  ? — 
not  till  then! — then? — only  for  an  instant! 
Though  he  had  to  lie  to  Adam  “  as  a  ne¬ 
cessity,”  though,  “  while  it  jarred  with 
his  habitual  feelings,”  he  could  remember 
tlrnt  “  he  had  to  be  judicious  and  not 
truthful ;”  even  after  all  this,  the  young 
man,  who  is  represented  as  an  honorable, 
high-minded  gentleman,  instead  of  feeling 
himself  disgraced  forever,  “  would  gladly 
have  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  done 
no  harm  !  And  if  no  one  had  told  him 
the  contrary,  he  could  have  persuaded 
himself  so  much  better.  Nemesis  can 
seldom  forge  a  sword  for  herself  out  of 
our  conscience  ;  .  .  .  out  of  the  suffering 
i  we  feel  in  the  suffering  we  may  have 
j  caused  :  there  is  rarely  metal  enough  there 
^  to  make  an  effective  weapon.”  And  when 
:  he  thought  of  Hetty,  compunctious  and 
I  anxious  as  he  was,  he  could  .argue  with 
j  himself  that  “  it  was  an  unfortunate  busi- 
j  ness  altogether,  but  there  was  no  use  in 
I  making  it  worse  than  it  was,  by  imaginary 
I  exaggerations  and  forelmdingsof  evil  that 
j  might  never  come.  The  temporary  sad¬ 
ness,  to  Hetty,  was  the  worst  con.sequence : 

;  he  resolutely  turned  away  his  eyes  from 
j  any  bad  consequence  that  was  not  demon- 
i  strably  inevitable.  But — but  Hetty  might 
have  had  the  trouble  in  some  other  way, 
if  not  in  this.  And  perhaps  hereafter  he 
might  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  for  her, 
and  make  up  to  her  for  all  the  tears  she 
would  shed  about  him.  She  would  owe 
the  advantage  of  his  care  for  her  in  future 
years  to  the  sorrow  she  had  incurred  now. 
So  good  comes  out  of  evil.  Such  is  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  things!”  Is 
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this  a  kind,  generous,  high-principled  gen¬ 
tleman  ? — rather,  as  Adam  calls  him,  “  a 
selfish,  light-minded  scoundrel.”  Onr  au¬ 
thor  moralires  on  the  wofnl  deterioration 
of  two  months,  and  on  the  slavery  exer¬ 
cised  over  us  by  our  own  deeds ;  but  a 
soliloquy  like  this  is  the  expression  of 
long-formed  character,  not  of  two  months’ 
degeneracy.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
Arthurs  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not 
generous,  high-principled  gentlemen.  He 
who  can  with  open  eyes  walk  first  into 
temptation,  and  then  into  vice;  he  who 
(^an  shamefully  deceive  the  man  who  trusts 
him,  and  seduce  the  woman  who  loves 
him,  yet  whose  first  thought  throughout 
is  to  excuse  himself,  may  be  an  easy-tem¬ 
pered,  open-handed  fellow,  but  he  can 
never  h.ave  been  noble  inimled  or  high- 
principled  ;  had  he  been  80,Tiis  sins  would 
have  been  torture  to  him.  But  then,  you 
stH?,  we  were  not  all  bom  heroes ;  we  all 
have  not  strength  to  abstain  in  sight  of 
future  consequences ;  we  are  governed  by 
“moods”  winch  lie  in  our  nature — the 
nature  against  which  we  can  never  be  at 
variance.  Therefore,  instead  of  harshly 
condemning  othei*s  less  strongly  built  than 
onrselves,  we  must  have  patience  and 
charity  toward  our  stumbling,  falling 
companions.  "We  must  get  our  heart¬ 
strings  bound  round  the  weak  and  erring, 
so  that  we  may  share  their  inward  sufter- 
ing.  Human  nature  is  lovable  in  itself, 
:ind  even  in  common-place  and  vulgar 
jMJople  we  shall  find  deep  pathos  and  sub- 
iime  mysteries.  This  is  the  religion  of 
Adam  Bede. 

Look  at  it  carefully  in  the  extracts  we 
have  given  at  Large.  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  strong  assertion  of  the  vulgar 
and  common-place  against  the  ideal  hero¬ 
ic?  The  words  are  true  enough  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  what  is  their  import  taken  in 
connection  with  the  story  ?  Mr.  Irwine 
and  Captain  Donithorne  are  not  common¬ 
place,  nor  do  they  stand  in  opposition  to 
any  false  heroic,  but  to  the  true  and  sim¬ 
ple  rule  of  right.  In  this  loud  demand 
for  sympathy  with  them,  for  charity  and 
patience  toward  them,  is  there  no  fe.ar 
that  we  may  forget  that  rule? — especially 
when  we  are  urged  to  compassion  by  love 
and  sympathy  alone.  Is  it  by  suflFering  in 
their  sufferings  that  we  are  to  learn  for- 
l>earauce?  Not  so,  lest  pity  for  the  suf¬ 
fering  make  us  forget  the  sin.  It  is  by 
high  conscience  of  the  rule  of  right,  and 
by  the  sense  of  our  own  transgression  and 
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I  God’s  free  forgiveness,  that  we  arc  to 
learn  the  only  true  and  safe  ground  for 
gentleness  toward  others.  “  Be  ye  kind 
one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving 
one  another,  even  as  God  for  Clirist’s  sake 
hath  forgiven  you.”  Conscientiousness 
without  humility  is  harsh  and  cold,  but 
ch.arity  without  righteousness  is  lax  and 
low.  We  are  not  to  let  go  our  hold  of 
God’s  high  standard  ;  we  are  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  baseness  of  sin  and  the  dark 
ness  of  guilt ;  we  are  not  to  forget  that  by 
God’s  help  we  can  seek  good  and  avoi<l 
evil,  against  our  own  “  moods”  and 
against  the  force  of  temptation.  George 
Eliot’s  religion  is  of  a  different  kind.  By 
the  skill  of  an  accomplished  author  he 
puts  guilt  and  responsibility  out  of  sight, 
raises  from  circumstances  an  extenuating 
plea,  invests  natural  character  with  excus¬ 
ing  force,  makes  the  consequenc(*8  of 
wrongiloing  more  prominent  than  Avrong- 
doing,  the  sufferings  of  sin  more  promi¬ 
nent  than  sin,  .and  then  demands  leniency 
for  offenders,  not  because  we  too  have 
fallen,  but  because  they  could  scarcely 
choose  but  fall.  Well  m.ay  they  hope  for 
leniency  in  judgment  who  drag  doAvn  the 
standard  th.at  alone  condemns  them  :  their 
religion  is  the  religion  of  “  I  could  not 
help  it,”  and  the  plea  that  excuses  others 
excuses  themselves.  We  are  far  Irom 
s.aying  that  this  is  ever  put  forward  in 
express  words ;  such  a  masterly  writer 
does  not  need  to  do  SO;  but  he  always 
contrives  to  present  to  the  mind  of  his 
readers  the  idea  of  our  helplessness  to  re¬ 
sist  evil. 

The  liter.ary  machinery  by  which  this 
is  effected,  consi.sts  of  a  minute  unhealthy 
analysis  of  feelings  and  impulses,  to  which 
the  action  of  the  will  is  made  subordinate. 
A  mind  at  cross  purposes  with  itself  is  Laid 
bare  before  us;  a  mind  resolving  on 
good,  and  sjitisfying  itself  with  the  re.solu- 
tion,  only  to  cling  the  closer  to  evil ;  con¬ 
tent  to  fail,  wishing  and  longing  to  fail, 
even  w’hile  it  resolves.  We  see  the  whole 
process  of  self  debate  and  self-deceit ;  we 
see  the  low  motives  lurking  behind  the 
higher  ones,  and  secretly  swaying  the 
mind  against  its  better  convictions;  we 
see  the  course  of  temptation  and  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  the  final  surrender  to  deceit, 
dishonor,  and  guilt.  But  to  what  purpose 
is  this  morbid  analysis  ?  The  Lacedajmo- 
nians  bade  their  children  see  the  loath¬ 
someness  of  drunkenness  in  their  besotted 
Helots ;  but  they  never  bade  them  con- 
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template  or  study  the  alluring  process  of 
temptation,  or  the  gradual  progress  of  de¬ 
gradation.  lie  who  bids  us  do  this,  for¬ 
gets  the  aid  which  the  play  of  imagina¬ 
tion  lends  to  evil.  Why  do  the  horrors 
of  war  aod  shipwreck  continually  tempt 
boys  into  the  army  and  navy  ?  Why 
does  one  semi-madm.an’s  shooting  at  the 
Queen,  or  jumping  off  the  Monument,  in¬ 
cline  others  to  the  same  insanity  ?  Sim¬ 
ply,  because  the  imagination  is  strong  to 
stamp  pictori.al  represent.ations  on  the 
mind,  and  weak  to  register  the  prudential 
or  moral  motives  which  serve  to  counter¬ 
act  them.  In  Adam  liede  the  proce.ss  of 
tem|»tation  is  so  skillfully  managed,  so 
vailed  by  silence,  so  entangled  by  meta¬ 
physical  analysi.s,  that  while  the  sin  and 
guilt  come  out  plain  in  the  consequences, 
we  are  merely  left  to  infer  some  e.vcusing 
weakness  in  the  fall.  But  this  point  be¬ 
comes  more  prominent  in  I'he  Mill  on  the 
Flose.  Every  thing  is  done  to  throw’ 
around  Mjiggie  the  excusing  plea  of  help¬ 
lessness.  k^hc  is  said  to  be  honorable  and 
upright,  yet  she  meets  her  lover  for  a 
whole  year  clande.slinely ;  she  is  a  good 
daughter,  yet  she  secretly  outrages  her 
father’s  strongest  wishes ;  she  is  a  loving 
cousin,  yet  she  steals  from  Lucy  her  affi¬ 
anced  lover’s  heart.  She  does  it  as  her 
cousin’s  guest,  she  does  it  under  her  cou¬ 
sin’s  trusting  eye,  she  feels  uneasy  and  un¬ 
happy,  and  means  to  do  otherwise,  but 
she  still  does  it.  Maggie’s  conduct  is 
most  base ;  but  how  is  it  we  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  the  baseness  ?  Why  are  we 
told  so  often  that  she  is  truthful  and  up¬ 
right,  except  to  suggest  the  idea  of  her 
helplessness  to  resist  temptation  ?  Nei¬ 
ther  in  Adam  little  nor  The  Mill  on  tlte 
Floxs  is  there  any  attempt  to  ev.ade  the 
sufferings  that  result  from  sin.  The  con¬ 
nection  between  moral  cause  and  effect  is 
asserted  unflinchingly ;  and  we  should 
hope  from  this,  that  the  author  had  writ¬ 
ten  with  an  honest  |»urpose,  as  far  as  he 
himself  had  learnt  the  secret  of  true  moral 
principle.  And  yet,  why  is  right  princi¬ 
ple  made  so  odious  in  Tom  Tulliver,  and 
no  principle  at  all  so  attractive  in  Mag¬ 
gie  ?  \V  as  the  book  wiitten,  as  we  doubt 
not  it  has  been  often  re.ad,  with  a  comfort¬ 
ing  sense  of  excusability  in  many  a  past 
crisis  of  our  lives,  when  good  and  evil, 
life  and  death,  were  set  before  us,  and  we 
did  not  not  choose  life,  that  we  might 
live  ? 

The  literary  merit  of  TJie  Mill  on  the 


lloss  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Adam 
Bede.  Much  of  the  wisdom,  and  almost 
all  the  wit,  has  vanished,  and  the  dialogue 
is  tiresome  in  the  extreme ;  nor  is  there  a 
character  in  the  book  on  which  the  mind 
rests  with  pleasure.  Much  of  this  be¬ 
longs  to  the  design  of  the  author,  .and  he 
meets  the  objection  thus  : 

“  It  is  a  sordid  life,  you  say,  this  of  the  Tulli- 
vers  and  Dodsons — irradiated  by  no  .sublime 
principles,  no  romantic  visions,  no  active,  self- 
renouncing  faith — moved  by  none  of  those  wild 
uncontrollable  passions  which  create  the  dark 
shadows  of  misery  and  crime  —  without  that 
primitive  rough  simplicity  of  wants,  that  hani 
submissive  ill-paid  toil,  that  child-like  spelling 
out  of  what  nature  has  written,  which  gives  its 
poetry  to  peasant  life.  Here,  one  has  conven¬ 
tional  worldly  notions  and  habits,  without  in¬ 
struction  and  without  polish — surely  the  most 
prasaic  form  of  human  life  :  proud  respectabili¬ 
ty  in  a  gig  of  unfashionable  build  :  worldliness 
w’ithout  side-dishes.  Observing  these  people 
narrowly,  even  when  the  iron  hand  of  misfor¬ 
tune  has  shaken  them  from  their  unquestion¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  world,  one  sees  little  trace  of 
religion,  still  less  of  a  distinctively  Christian 
creed.  Their  belief  in  the  unseen,  so  far  as  it 
manifests  itself  at  all,  seems  to  be  rather  of  a 
pagan  kind  ;  though  held  with  strong  tenacity, 
they  seem  to  have  no  standard  beyond  heredi¬ 
tary  custom.  You  could  not  live  among  such 
people ;  you  are  stifled  for  want  of  an  outlet 
toward  something  beautiful,  great,  or  noble ; 
you  are  irritated  with  these  dull  men  and 
women,  as  a  kind  of  population  out  of  keeping 

with  the  earth  on  which  they  live . I 

share  with  you  this  sense  of  oppressive  narrow¬ 
ness  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  feel  it, 
if  we  care  to  understand  how  it  acted  on  the 
lives  of  Tom  and  Maggie — how  it  has  acted  on 
young  natures  in  many  generations,  that  in  the 
onward  tendency  of  human  things  have  risen 
above  the  mental  level  of  the  generation  before 
them,  to  which  they  have  been  nevertheless 
tied  by  the  strongest  fibers  of  their  hearts.  The 
suffering,  whether  of  martyr  or  victim,  which 
belongs  to  every  historical  advance  of  mankind, 
is  represented  in  this  w  ay  in  every  town,  and 
by  hundreds  of  obscure  hearths.” 

It  w’ould  seem  by  this,  that  we  are  to 
regard  The  Mill  on  the  I'loes  as  written 
in  the  spirit  of  tragedy.  We  are  not  to 
ask  for  a  moral,  or  to  look  for  good  or 
evil  in  it :  it  is  art,  not  morality.  These 
things,  these  sordid  narrow  things,  are 
facts ;  they  have  their  evil  withering  ef¬ 
fects;  they  cramp  minds  and  break  hearts, 
and  dr.ag  down  immortality  into  the  dirt, 
soiled  and  suflering.  This  is  the  picture 
placed  before  you :  is  it  not  well  drawn  ? 
Docs  it  not  seem  pitiable  and  distressing 
as  it  really  is  ?  Then  ask  no  more. 
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Ay,  but  we  must  ask  more.  This  is  |  common  life,  the  sacred  power  of  resist- 
the  heathen  idea  of  tragedy — man  con-  aiice  to  evil,  implanted  and  sustaiucd  by 
quercd  by  destiny ;  ours  is  the  Christian  I  God  in  man.  > _ 

idea  of  tragedy  —  destiny  conquered  by  '  In  strong  contrast  with  George  Eliot’s 
man.  Give  us  loss  and  suffering  of  the  writings,  are  the  four  novels  which  stand 
worst  kind — heart-suffering,  mental  loss,  at  the  end  of  our  list.  Different  in  time, 
stifled  energies,  depressed  and  unhapfiy  and  scene,  .and  principle — as  diflerent  as 
life :  give  us  the  cruellest  pressure  of  cir-  the  English  school  boy  and  the  Christian 
cumstnnees,  strong  temptation,  surround- '  gentleman  can  be  from  the  Pythagorean 
ing  evil  influences  ;  but  give  us  also  a  soul  seer,  they  are  based  alike  on  that  great 
to  struggle  and  an  appeal  to  the  Helper  fact  of  humanity,  (the  foundation  of  all 
of  souls,  .and  we  shall  conquer  at  last.  |  religion,)  the  struggle  of  man  with  him- 
We  shall  not  come  out  of  the  fire  scath-  self,  and  with  the  evil  influences  and  cir- 
less,  surely  not ;  we  may  bear  the  marks  cumstances  around  him.  Tom  Brown, 
forever  of  our  own  heart-treachery  and  the  boy  at  school,  struggling  against  his 
cowardice  —  this  betraying,  that  shrink- ;  own  beedlessness  and  lawlessness,  and 
ing ;  w'e  may  have  to  bear  forever  the  Adding  help  in  the  help  he  gives ;  the 
repro.ach  of  some  false  step,  some  irre  ,  same  boy  at  college,  struggling  against 
trievable  wrong;  we  may  pass  beyond  '  the  s.aine  foes  in  their  adult  form,  with  a 
hope  of  any  earthly  triumph  in  recogni-  glimmering  insight  that  the  secret  of  his 
lion  of  our  victory,  nay,  we  may  be  held  whole  life-battle  is  to  be  found  in  help 
to  be  beaten  in  the  conflict ;  we  may— we  given  and  received  ;  Pisistratus  Caxton, 
m.ay — but  this  let  us  know,  that  there  is  the  young  man  starting  in  life,  warm 
no  destiny  overruling  Christians,  except ;  lover  and  good  son,  with  one  haml  put- 
their  own  flnal  surrender ;  and  that,  how-  ting  aside  the  dream  of  his  boyhood,  and 
ever  often  we  may  fall,  and  however  deep  with  the  other  dragging  his  fallen  cousin 
be  our  fall,  if  we  struggle  to  the  last,  and  out  of  the  mud,  and  going  forth  manfully 
call  for  the  aid  offered  to  the  struggling,  to  Aght  fortune  ;  all  these  tell  the  sjuue 
we  shall  be  victors  in  the  end.  Just  so,  !  story,  that  life  is  not  all  hollowness,  as 
says  our  author,  just  so  Maggie  conquer- !  cynical  Thackeray  proclaims  it,  nor  all 
ed.  No,  she  did  not  conquer.  In  her  helplessness,  as  George  Eliot  insinuates; 
determination  to  do  right  at  the  last,  she  ,  that  though  it  has  bright  elements,  glee 
was  too  weak  to  bear  the  dreariness  of  and  frolic  for  the  boy — love,  friendship, 
the  life  she  had  fashioned  for  herself;  and  genius,  and  fame  for  the  man,  it  has  also 
had  to  be  put  out  of  the  w-ay,  arid  swept  a  principle  of  action,  and  a  work  to  do  ; 
down  by  destiny  in  the  floods  of  tlie  and  that  in  the  doing  of  that  work,  in 
Floss.  I  the  carrying  out  of  that  principle,  is  the 

And  what  is  the  secret  of  this  sordid  |  true  honor  and  glory  of  life.  The  last 
narrow  life  —  of  the  sharp  temper  of  ;  two  stories  set  forth  even  a  deeper  truth. 
Aunt  Glegg,  the  in.anity  of  Aunt  Pullet,  i  We  presume  that  most  readers  of  The 
the  bewildered  regret  of  Mra.  'TwWxMiv  '  Heir  of  lieilclyffe\vA\’*i  sjfid,  on  the  Arst 
over  her  house-linen,  the  somber  old  age :  impulse,  “What  a  shame  it  is  to  kill 
and  heathen  death-bed  of  her  husband,  |  Guy !”  but  how  could  it  be  otherwi.se, 
the  hardness  of  Tom,  the  ill-regulated ;  consistently  with  the  aim  of  the  book  ? 
impulses  of  Maggie,  the  selflsh  passion  of  i  It  tells  us,  in  an  exceedingly  graceful  and 
Stephen  Guest,  the  morbid  irritability  of  j  well-written  story,  that  it  is  liot  always 
Philip — is  it  not  this,  that  they  have  all  |  by  successful  w  ork,  but  sometimes  by 
Buccuntbed  to  their  destiny,  that  destiny  i  loss  and  suA’ering,  and  even  death  itself, 
which  is  made  up  of  inward  character  and  i  that  the  battle  of  life  must  be  won.  More 
outward  circumstance,  and  are  sinking  than  this — that  it  is  not  always  by  deserved 
down,  amidst  clouds  and  darkness,  to  the  '  loss,  the  consequence  of  our  own  sin  and 
level  of  their  lower  nature,  instead  of  folly,  but  by  loss  for  other’s  gain,  by  death 
struggling  upward,  against  themselves,  |  for  other’s  life,  by  vicarious  suffering  of 
into  life  and  light?  This  is  heathen  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  (type  and 
tragedy,  but  it  is  not  law'ful  to  introduce  '  shadow  of  a  deeper  truth,)  that  the  high- 
it  in  Christian  times ;  it  is  not  lawful  to  ]  est  victory  is  won.  It  is  sad  to  see  Guy, 
use  genius  to  invest  character  and  circum- :  in  his  bright  youth,  called,  on  his  bridal 
stance  with  all  the  power  of  destiny,  and  j  tour,  to  leave  his  loving,  happy  wife ;  it  is 
by  so  doing  to  undermine  tbe  heroism  of  I  sad  to  see  Philip  going  through  life  with 
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injured  health  and  depressed  spirits,  a 
gloomy,  regretful  man  ;  it  is  sad  to  see 
the  heir  so  lit  for  l)is  earthly  inheritance 
taken  from  it,  that  it  may  be  possessed 
by  one  who  deserves  it  so  little;  but  we 
are  not  left  to  indulge  this  sadness  under 
the  dreary  conviction  that  the  triumph  of 
evil  over  good  is  the  common  law  and 
lot  of  Vanity  Fair.  Miss  Yonge  knows 
better  than  that.  By  her  skillful  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  lighter  parts  of  the  story, 
she  prevents  the  mind  from  being  oj)press- 
ed  by  its  pathos,  and  so  well  works  out 
her  hidden  meaning,  without  giving  it 
formal  expression,  that  she  makes  us  feel 
there  is  something  better  than  earthly 
happiness  and  success,  for  the  sake  of 
■which  our  latent  sense  of  heroism  te.aches 
us  at  last  to  be  content  that  Buy  should 
die.  The  same  high  lesson  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  wild-dream  romance  of 
Zanoni.  George  Eliot  gives  us  he.athen 
tragedy  under  a  Christian  form  ;  Bulwer 
gives  us  Christian  tragedy  under  a  heath¬ 
en  form,  wrappe<l  up  in  a  jargoA  of  art, 
philosophy,  and  alchemy.  He  represents 
Zanoni,  the  Pythagorean  seer,  who  has 
attained  the  secret  of  boundless  wealth 
and  knowledge,  life  and  youth,  constrain- 
e<l  by  his  love,  and  by  the  pressure  of 
danger  and  evil  on  tho.^e  ho  loves,  to 
yield  his  glorious  gifts  otie  by  one,  to  be 
sidyect  to  the  malignant  |M)wers  which  he 
had  formerly  commanded,  beaten  back¬ 
ward,  step  by  step,  from  intercourse  with 
bright  ethereal  spirits  to  the  weakness  and 
sorrow  of  mortal  life,  until  he  has  to 
yield  that  life  itself  to  save  his  wife  and 
child  ;  yet,  in  that  last  hour  of  defeat, 
recognizing  the  true  secret  of  victory, 
and  asserting  his  trust  and  triumph  over 
earth-evils  and  spirit-foes. 

“  Did  he  mean  all  that  by  shaking  his 
head  ?”  says  Sheridan,  in  77*«  Critic.  So 
our  English  novelists  may  say :  “Do  we 
mean  all  this  by  our  amusing  stories  ?  Do 
we  inculcate  these  grand  lessons,  and  do 
our  readers  understand  us  ?”  That  de¬ 
pends  : — considering  that  in  novels  bad 
lessons  are  much  more  often  taught  than 
good  ones,  wo  should  be  glad  to  think 
th.at  readers  in  general  did  not  understand 
them.  As  a  rule,  novels  are  read  for 
mere  amusement,  all  action  of  the  moral 
judgment  being  suspended  for  the  time  ; 
and  in  that  fact  is  to  be  found  the  great¬ 
est  evil  of  a  habit  of  novel-reading.  Fic¬ 
tion  has  two  different  effects ;  it  is  a  stim¬ 


ulant  and  a  sedative.  It  can  stimulate 
the  fancy  for  good  or  evil,  and  it  can 
soothe  the  mind  to  forgetfulness  of  good 
or  evil — to  forgetfulness  of  care  or  worry, 

I  also  to  forgetfulness  of  work,  of  duty,  of 
the  claims  and  responsibilities  of  real  life : 
and  though  it  is  customary  to  condemn 
fiction  chiefly  as  a  stimulant,  we  think 
that,  in  the  present  day,  its  sedative  ef¬ 
fects  are  far  more  pernicious.  It  is  injur¬ 
ing  us  less  by  that  which  it  does,  than  by 
that  which  it  prevents  ns  from  doing.  If 
it  raises  unhealthy  longings  in  those  who, 
by  its  aid,  mistake  fancy  for  truth,  it 
quiets  healthy  aspirations  by  thrusting 
aside  real  life,  and  offering  us  a  make-be¬ 
lieve  in  its  stead.  It  teaches  us  to  take 
I  interest  in,  to  feel  with,  grieve  with,  re- 
'  joice  ■n'ith,  that  which  is  not  reality,  that 
of  which  the  great  charm  is,  that  it  does 
not  trouble  us  with  the  severe  obligations 
of  truth.  Many  a  youth  and  man  who 
would  throw  down  in  disgust  the  novels 
which  might  tend  to  stimulate  his  evil 
passions,  wastes  over  them,  without  scru¬ 
ple,  the  time  and  thought  and  energy 
which  should  be  spent  in  study  or  in 
work.  Fiction,  at  present,  ministers  less 
to  remembrance  of  evil  than  to  forget¬ 
fulness  of  good  ;  and  in  this  way  our 
I  swarming  serials  are  doing  us  a  grt'.t  ill- 
j  service.  Their  power  as  slimuLants  is 
much  lessened  by  the  month’s  interval 
I  that  separates  the  consecutive  scenes  of 
[  the  story ;  but  their  power  .as  sedatives, 
i  todndispose  us  for  steady  thought  or  hard 
work,  is  much  increased  by  their  constant 
recurrence  and  wide  circulation,  for  thus 
they  catch  us  at  unwary  moments,  and 
w'iuito  far  more  time  and  thought  than 
would  ever  be  deliberately  given  to  nov¬ 
els  in  a  more  condensed  form. 

What  shall  we  say  to  the  habitual  nov¬ 
el-reader?  It  is  true  that  God  has  given 
us  mental  stimulants  and  sedatives  to 
meet  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life;  and 
that  first  among  those  which  refresh  with¬ 
out  after-exhaustion,  the  pleasures  of  im¬ 
agination  take  their  place.  In  the  glory 
of  nature,  the  graces  of  art,  the  charm  of 
poetry,  the  magic  word-painting  which 
we  call  “  fiction,”  God  has  supplied  us 
with  the  means  of  temporary  escajte  from 
the  pressure  of  reality,  when  business,  or 
care,  or  pain,  or  sorrow,  weighs  too  heav¬ 
ily  upon  us.  We  do  not  say  that  tonics 
would  not  often  better  meet  the  need; 
nevertheless,  in  many  cases  of  earthly 
weakness,  stimulants  and  sed.alivea  are 
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allowed  and  provided.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  why  fiction  may  not  be  lawfully 
used  in  the  exhaustion  of  over-work,  or 
ill  restlessness  and  pain,  as  we  use  the 
blessings  of  wine  .and  opium  :  the  helpful 
grace  of  God  no  more  forbids  the  aid  of 
one  than  of  the  other.  But  when  we  are 
strong  and  well,  shall  we  meet  the  craving 
for  food  by  wine  ?  Or,  when  we  are  dis¬ 
eased,  and  in  need  of  medicine  or  the  sur- 
gic.al  knife,  shall  we  lull  ourselves  M'ith 
opium  ?  For  our  mental  .and  moral  crav- 
iugs  adequate  food  has  been  provided, 
and  for  our  mental  and  moral  disease  ad¬ 
equate  medicine  has  been  given — real  ob¬ 
jects,  real  motives,  real  sources  of  joy  and 
grief,  of  ho|>e  and  fe.ar ;  but  in  our  hours 
of  slothful  ease  the  very  reality  of  these 
things  appalls  us,  and,  cowai'ds  that  we 
are,  we  shrink  from  their  contact.  Any 
thing  that  will  hide  their  clear  outline, 
any  thing  that  will  help  us  to  pl.ay  witli 
life — business  for  the  busy,  beauty  for  the 
graceful,  fiction  for  the  idle  —  shiill  be 
thankfully  welcomed  in  the  place  of  truth. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  habitual 
novel-reading  as  the  vice  of  women,  (and 
prob.'ibly  the  quieter  life  of  the  sex  pre- 
<lisposes  them  to  this  indulgence,)  but  it 
is  far  too  common  among  idle  youth  ami 
men,  who  need  stimulants,  yet  shrink 
from  vice.  Even  to  such,  we  question  if 
the  conscious  stimulant  of  the  habitual 
dose  is  not  subordinate  to  its  unconscious 
sedative.  Fiction  m.ay  be  pleasant,  but 
the  true  secret  is,  that  reality  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant,  that  we  do  not  like  efifort  and  endur¬ 
ance,  those  inevitable  conditions  of  mor¬ 
tal  life. 

It  is  useless  to  place  around  the  young 
restrictions  which  are  not  sanctioned  by 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  age ;  and  wo 
might  as  well  bar  our  doors  against  the 
spring-tide  as  against  the  torrent  of  stories, 
serials,  and  green  and  yellow  literature. 


which  inundates  us  on  all  sides.  Each 
one  must  bar  his  own  mind,  making  con¬ 
science  to  himself  of  the  time  he  devotes 
to  reading,  of  the  nature  of  the  books  ho 
reads,  and  of  the  effect  they  have  on  his 
mind.  But  this  would  carry  us  far  be¬ 
yond  novels.  O  studious  young  men, 
who  scorn  light  literature  !  do  you  never 
undermine  your  principles  by  wild  specu¬ 
lations  a  thousiuid  times  more  dangerous  ? 
O  respectable  fathers,  who  frown  at  Du¬ 
mas  !  do  you  never  read  The  Times  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Divorce  Court,  a  thousand 
times  more  defiling?  When  the  press 
gives  such  publicity  to  every  kind  of  vice 
and  error,  there  can  be  no  effectual  hai¬ 
rier  against  evil  but  that  which  is  placed 
within.  Curious  youth  turns  toward  for¬ 
bidden  knowledge  ere  it  rightly  appre¬ 
hends  the  extent  of  the  st.ain  ;  and  it  is  in 
that  age  of  departing  innocence  and  ad¬ 
vancing  temptation  that  we  should  most 
seek  to  inculcate  the  great  duty  of  self- 
restraint.  The  wise  son  of  Hirach  tells 
us,  that  “the  knowledge  of  wickedness  is 
not  wisdom.”  Who  is  there  that,  in  sober 
manliood,  h.os  never  had  cause  to  mourn 
over  the  dark  corners  of  his  mind,  where 
dangerous  or  defiling  knowledge  has  been 
stored,  (drawn  from  other  sources  than 
novels,)  and  to  wish  that,  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  it  h.ad  been  possible  to  blot  out  the 
memory  with  the  guilt  of  sin  ?  Our 
stained  thoughts  remain  to  trouble  or  to 
tempt  us,  like  dry-rot  that  has  crept  into 
the  hidden  timbers  of  a  house,  whicli, 
kept  by  great  care  front  spreading,  oozes 
out  in  damp  spots  on  the  wall — an  incura¬ 
ble  evil,  only  to  be  met  by  a  rough  reme¬ 
dy,  tvhen  the  architect  shall  “  take  down 
the  house,  and  build  it  all  anew.”* 


•  We  have  inserted  the  foregoing  article  partly 
for  its  condemnation  of  such  mental  poisoners  as 
Adam  Btde. — Kuitou  Eclectic. 
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The  nir  we  breathe,  subtile  and  invisi¬ 
ble  as  it  is,  contains  elements  which  have 
the  property  of  separating  themselves 
from  each  other,  and  of  entering  into  com¬ 
position  with  living  creatures,  according 
to  the  proportion  required  for  the  car¬ 
rying  on  of  their  vital  functions.  Every 
thing  that  has  life,  whether  it  be  vege¬ 
table  or  animal,  by  the  very  use  of  its 
organs,  causes  a  waste  of  their  substance 
which  requires  constant  renewal.  In  an¬ 
imals,  the  waste  is  denoted  by  an  excess 
of  carbon,  which  must  be  expelled  from 
the  system,  and  by  a  diminution  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  a  fresh  supply  of  which  must  be  con- 
stiuitly  kept  up.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  law  according  to  which  gases 
of  difterent  densities,  that  arc  not  dispos 
e«l  to  unite  chemically,  have  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  mutual  admixture.  If  a  bladder 
of  hydrogen  be  placed  in  a  ve.«sel  of  car¬ 
bonic  .acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen 
will  pass  out  of  the  bladder,  and  a  still 
larger  amount  of  carbonic  acid  will  en¬ 
ter  therein.  This  interchange  of  g.xses 
through  a  thin  membranous  substance 
goes  on  the  more  rapidly  as  there  is  a 
greater  difference  of  density  between  the 
gases.  Ail  animals  arc  supplied  with  such 
a  membranous  substance  m  one  or  more 
arts  of  tlieir  body,  through  which  car- 
onic  acid  may  bo  expelled  and  oxygen 
imbibed,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  life. 

Indeed,  even  in  the  vegetable  world, 
there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  gases 
going  on  ;  the  leaves  of  plants  giving  oft’ 
oxygen  in  the  sun-light,  and  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  carbon 
being  an  iniiwrtant  element  of  food  for 
the  plant.  There  have  been  counted  as 
many  seven  millions  of  leaves  on  an 
oak  tree,  each  leaf  having  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pores,  through  which  pass 
the  gases  for  the  maintenance  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  life.  The  fresh-water  alga)  in  our 
onds  absorb  carbon  from  the  water,  and 
y  so  doing,  purify  it  from  decayed  mat¬ 
ter  ;  hence  fishes  are  most  healthy  in  those 
ponds  where  there  are  aquatic  plants. 


I'f  Journal. 

RESPIRATION. 


Though  all  animals  require  means  for 
parting  with  carbon,  and  tor  obtaining  a 
fresh  supply'  of  oxygen,  yet  the  extent  of 
their  wants  in  this  respect  varies  greatly 
in  degree.  According  to  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  and  the  activity  of  their 
habits,  will  be  the  generation  of  carbonic 
acid  requiring  expulsion,  and  the  demand 
for  a  renewal  of  oxygen  ;  also,  this  will 
be  affected  by  the  widely  varied  habitat 
of  animated  creatures,  some  living  in 
water,  and  some  on  land,  while  some  arc 
amphibious,  and  others  have  wings  for 
flight.  These  diflerences  have  necessitat¬ 
ed  an  extensive  variety  in  the  breathing 
mechanism,  so  that,  wliatevcr  its  habits, 
and  wherever  its  home,  every  living  being 
may'  be  able  to  obtain  that  amount  of 
oxygen  which  is  necessary  for  its  life,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  noxious  surplus  of  carbon. 
Deeply  interesting  is  it  to  notice  the 
varied  structure  of  the  respiratory  organs 
in  the  dififerent  cla-sses  of  animals,  and 
their  marvelous  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  ea<;h,  exemjdifying  as  they  do  the  skill 
of  the  Great  Creator,  and  the  beautiful 
I  harmony  of  all  his  laws. 

I  Those  creatures  which  live  in  the  water 
'  are  cold,  and  often  have  no  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  mollnsks,  wnich  lead  so  inactive  a 
life ;  therefore,  they  do  not  require  a 
large  supply  of  oxygen  to  their  system, 
and  find  a  sufficient  medium  of  respiration 
in  the  water  which  surrounds  them,  and 
which  contains  enough  oxygen  for  the 
purpose.  The  lowest  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
I  mated  beings  that  has  a  special  provision 
for  aerating  the  system,  is  the  class  to 
which  belong  the  star-fish,  medusa,  etc., 
from  the  digestive  organs  of  which  are 
communications  with  the  outer  disk  of  the 
fish,  where  cilia)  or  small  hairs  are  attach¬ 
ed,  that  convey  to  the  animal  a  fresh 
supply  of  oxygen  through  the  medium  of 
the  water.  The  common  sea-urchin,  and 
such  animals  as  are  covered  with  a  hard 
shell  through  which  no  gases  can  ])a88,  are 
provided  with  a  membrane  between  the 
shell  and  the  viscera,  that  contains  minute 
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ramifications  from  the  body,  and  to  which  that  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  is 
water  is  admitted  through  openings  in  the  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  rospi- 
shcll  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  In  ratory  organs,  excepting  in  tlie  case  of 
the  ordinary  bivalves,  as  the  oyster,  mus-  j  those  fresh-water  fishes  that  have  a  wind- 
cle,  etc.,  there  are,  near  the  niouth  of  the  |  pipe  for  the  passage  of  air,  and  which 
shell,  innumerable  ciliie,  on  the  part  com-  sometimes  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
monly  called  the  beard,  w’hich  are  con-  Of  insects  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
stantly  in  motion,  and  w’hich  edge  four  they  do  not  obtain  air  through  the  mouth, 
ribbon-like  folds  containing  the  blood  to  j  which  is  therefore  to  them  no  organ  of 
be  exposed  to  the  surrounding  water  ;  i  sound,  but  one  for  biting  and  taking  food, 
likewise  the  shells  of  these  mollusks  are  Their  rapid  motion  requires  that  their 
provided  with  not  less  than  two  apertures,  system  should  be  well  oxygenized ;  hence, 
one  for  drawing  in,  and  the  other  for  according  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
expelling  the  water,  while  each  opening  is  |  insect,  air  is  admitted  to  the  body  through 
furnished  with  a  long  tube  or  siphon,  j  several  distinct  apertures,  and  carried  by 
through  which  water  rn.ay  bo  obtained  or  !  a  minutely  distributed  system  of  tubes, 
ejected  when  the  animal  is  buried  in  the  which  ramify  through  even  the  smallest 
sand.  In  the  class  containing  crabs  and  organs,  to  all  the  tissues,  whilst  at  certain 
lobsters,  the  mode  of  respiration  is  some-  parts  tliey  dilate  into  little  bags  of  various 
what  similar,  but  confined  to  one  organ,  degrees  of  size.  In  those  insects  which 
and  contained  in  a  separate  cavity,  where,  sustain  long  flight,  as  the  bee,  these  air- 
through  two  orifices,  the  water  finds  in-  bags  are  most  developed,  perhaps  to 
gress  and  egress,  being  propelled  by  a  render  their  bodies  lighter,  and  jierhaps 
valve  which  by  its  movements  occasions  a  to  supply  them  with  more  air  when  some 
constant  flow  of  water  over  the  internal  of  the  external  apertures  are  closed.  The 
gills.  In  the  Crustacea  adapted  to  live  on  wings  of  insects  are  covered  with  very 
land,  the  gills  require  additional  care  to  minute  tubes,  which  are  connected  with 
keep  them  moist  for  the  purpose  of  respi-  their  system  of  respiration,  and  which 
ration  ;  hence,  the  orifices  of  the  bronchial  become  very  much  distended  during 
cavity  are  reduced  in  size,  that  evapora-  flight.  There  is  great  variety  in  the 
tion  may  take  place  slowly  ;  .also,  the  breathing  mechanism  as  regards  the  larva 
memViranc  lining  the  bronchial  cavity  of  of  insects.  In  the  larva  of  the  gnat,  the 
land-crabs  is  folded  in  such  a  manner  .as  to  la.st  segment  of  the  .abdomen  is  prolonged 
contain  a  large  amount  of  fluid ;  besides  into  a  tube,  the  month  of  which  remains 
this,  land-crabs  by  instinct  always  frequent  above  the  water  while  the  body  is  im- 
a  damp  situation.  mo  sed.  Sometimes  the  .air-tube  is  fringed 

Fishes,  ag.ain,  living  as  they  do  wholly  with  bristles,  which  entangle  a  bubble  of 
in  the  water,  have  a  different  arrangement  air  sufficient  to  support  respiration,  while 
of  the  breathing  mechanism.  Though  the  little  creature  descends  to  the  very 
cold-blooded,  and  obtaining  from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  the  Large  vessels 
water  as  much  oxygen  as  they  need,  yet  connected  with  this  tube  conveying  the 
their  rapid  movements  indicate  a  fuller  .air  over  all  the  body.  In  sj)ider8,  as  in 
aeration  of  the  system  than  in  the  species  scorpions,  the  breathing-pores  do  not  open 
we  have  already  noticed  ;  indeed,  so  into  a  system  of  air-tubes,  .as  is  generally 
aerated  is  it,  that  their  blood  is  furnished  the  case  with  insects,  but  into  distinct  sacs 
with  red  corpuscles  which  can  convey  disposed  along  the  sides  of  the  .abdomen, 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  The  gills,  and  to  w’hich  the  .air  has  immediate  access: 
connected  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  these  sacs,  having  the  rudiments  of  minute 
and  covered  by  a  bony  lid,  are  disposed  cells,  are  somewhat  like  lungs,  for  the 
in  Laminae  fringed  like  the  plume  of  a  blood  of  the  insect  is  brought  to  them, 
feather,  which  must  be  kept  moist,  or  else  and  duly  oxygenized, 
the  transfusion  of  gases  can  not  go  on,  Tlie  lungs  of  the  several  orders  of  rep- 
and  hence  fishes  taken  out  of  the  water,  tiles  are,  for  the  most  pait,  capacious  sacs, 
not  being  able  to  breathe,  soon  die.  The  which,  in  those  of  the  class  to  which  the 
pllsbeing  constantly  and  thoroughly  bath- 1  turtle  .and  tortoise  belong,  have  an  incip- 
ed  by  the  current  of  water  over  them,  oxy-  j  ient  subilivision.  In  the  lung  of  the  frog, 
gen  is  taken  up  into  the  system,  and  the  { the  lower  part  is  a  mere  sac,  while  at 
blood  purified  to  the  extent  requirad.  The  ,  the  upper  jjart  many  smaller  sacs  are 
air-bladder,  which  is  wanting  in  those  fishes  developed,  by  which  arrangement  the 
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Hiirface  is  increased  to  a  great  extent. 
Some  reptiles,  and  among  them  tJie  frog, 
liaving  no  diaphragm,  are  obliged  to  fill 
their  lungs  by  a  process  which  resembles 
swallowing,  as  may  be  observed  from  the 
never-ceasing  movement  of  the  under  part 
of  its  jaw ;  and  thus  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  suffocating  a  frog  is  by  holding 
its  mouth  open  for  a  short  time,  so  that  it 
can  no  longer  respire.  In  serpents,  the 
breathing  apparatus  consists  of  a  long 
cylindric.al  sac,  furnished  in  part  with 
minute  air  cells  that  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  general  cavity. 
The  cai)acity  of  this  sac,  and  the  mobility 
of  their  ribs,  together  with  their  muscu 
l.arity,  enable  them  to  take  in  a  considera 
b!e  quantity  of  air.  The  hissing  noise 
by  which  serpents  sometimes  ahirm  their 
prey,  is  caused  by  the  long-continued  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  air  after  the  lungs  have  been 
fully  inffated.  As  regards  water-serpents, 
the  large  volume  of  Jiir  contained  in  the  1 
body  tends  to  render  them  buoyant,  and  ' 
also  supplies  them  during  their  inimer.sion. 
In  the  saurian  reptiles,  the  lungs  show 
increasing  devolopment,  and,  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  up  to  the  crocodile,  become  more 
subdivided  into  cells  ;  also  in  these  mon¬ 
sters  the  lungs  are  confined  to  the  thoracic 
region,  and  some  indications  are  to  be  seen 
of  a  diaphragm.  Yet  alligators  and  croco¬ 
diles  are  feeble  in  respiration  compared  to 
their  size,  and,  being  cold  blooded  animals, 
are  very  sluggish ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
suft'er  much  inconvenience  when  their 
breathing  is  for  a  time  sus[>ended. 

The  respiring  mechanism  of  birds  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  that  of  mammals, 
though  having  a  great  analogy  to  the  or¬ 
gans  of  winged  insects.  Their  lungs  are 
placed  in  equal  proportions  on  both  sides 
of  the  chest,  whereby  the  body  is  nicely 
b.al.anced  during  flight ;  .also,  they  are 
mucli  subdivided  into  small  cells,  present 
ing  quite  a  spongy  appearance.  But  be¬ 
sides  the  lungs  in  tlie  chest,  they  have 
likewise  air-sacs  connected  with  them  in 
the  neck,  the  abdomen,  and  extremities  ; 
the  bones,  too,  are  hollow,  and  their  cavi¬ 
ties  communicate  with  the  lungs.  The 
distension  of  the  air-cells  tends  to  keep 
the  wings  outstretched,  as  is  shown  in 
dead  birds  that  have  been  forcibly  inflat¬ 
ed,  and  their  wings  thereby  expanded ; 
and  thus,  in  those  birds  which  take  long 
flights,  their  muscular  action  is  economized 
W  their  incrciised  pow’er  of  respiration. 
iTio  dififusion  of  so  much  air  through  the 


system  renders  the  body  of  a  bird  light  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  and  this  is  material¬ 
ly  increased  by  the  heat  and  rarefaction 
of  the  air  p.^s8ing  through  it.  Of  all  ani¬ 
mals,  birds  require  the  most  constant  re¬ 
newal  of  fresh  air,  and  an  atmo.sphcre  of 
the  greatest  purity :  air  which  can  be 
breathed  by  mammals  is  sometimes  so 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  as  to  be  fatal 
to  birds. 

Mammals — the  class  to  which  we  our¬ 
selves  belong  —  are  furnished  with  a 
breathing  apparatus  very  complex  and  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  this  on  a  scide  th.at  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  food  and  habits  of  the 
animal.  Provision  is  made  for  the  free 
removal  of  carbon,  and  for  the  renewal  of 
a  large  supply  of  oxygen,  without  imped¬ 
ing  motion  or  action.  The  lungs,  divided 
and  placed  on  each  side  of  the  chest,  are 
kept  in  active  jilay  by  the  constant  heav¬ 
ing  up  and  down  of  the  diaphragm,  by 
which  air  is  brought  into  the  internal 
reservoir,  and  after  having  serv'ed  its  pur- 

[)ose,  is  again  pumped  forth.  It  is  calcu- 
ated  that  the  bulk  of  air  drawn  into  the 
human  lungs  and  thrown  out  again,  is 
.about  eighteen  pints  a  minute,  one  thou¬ 
sand  pints  an  hour,  and  three  thousand 
gallons  a  day ;  but  .as  we  never  entirely 
empty  our  lungs  by  an  expiration  of  the 
breath,  there  is  always  a  considerable 
quantity  of  air  remaining  within.  Linde- 
nau  a-sserts  that,  such  is  the  vast  area  of 
our  lungs,  that  the  amount  of  surface  they 
present  to  the  blood  is  not  less  than 
twenty-six  hundred  and  forty-two  square 
feet ;  for,  besides  that  the  tubes  of  the 
lungs  branch  into  multitudes  of  vessels 
fine  as  hair,  there  are  thousands  of  vesicles 
clustered  around  the  extremity  of  each ; 
and  so  exceedingly  thin  is  the  membrane 
covering  them,  that  they  offer  no  obstacle 
to  the  free  interchange  of  carbon  and 
oxygen.  Over  the  whole  of  this  extensive 
surface  of  the  lungs  is  spread  a  net-work 
of  minute  vessels  filled  with  blood,  under¬ 
going  constant  purification  ;  the  venous 
blood,  that  has  gathered  up  impurity 
from  all  parts  of  the  system,  yields  its 
carbon  to  the  lungs,  and  is  by  them  duly 
oxygenated.  After  this  process,  the  air, 
impregnated  by  carbon,  is  expelled  from 
the  lungs  by  the  effort  of  breathing,  and 
discharged  through  the  windpipe ;  it  is  of 
course  impure,  and  should  not  be  again 
inhaled.  Health  demands  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  atmospheric  air,  for  otherwise 
the  carbon  of  the  system  is  not  properly 
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oxpclleJ,  nor  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen 
kept  up.  According  as  tlie  air  becomes 
impure,  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  se¬ 
cretion  are  depressed,  and  disease  engen¬ 
dered  which  will  hasten  death. 

But,  besides  the  luii^s,  additional  means 
are  provided  for  still  lurther  keeping  the 
blood  pure.  Most  animals  have  numerous 
pores  in  their  skin,  communicating  with  the 
cellular  substance  beneath  by  means  of  spi¬ 
ral  vessels :  there  are  about  seven  millions 
of  such  pores  scattered  over  the  skin  of  a 
full-grown  man.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  them  only  as  outlets  of  perspira¬ 
tion  :  but  through  them  also  carbon  es¬ 
capes,  and  oxygen  enters  contit)ually — 
inconsiderable  in  quantity  compared  with 
the  air  that  passes  through  the  lungs,  and 
et  of  much  importance  in  purifying  the 
lood  and  promoting  the  health. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  chemical  chan¬ 
ges  that  arc  going  on,  by  which  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  more  or  less  affected,  yet, 
when  there  is  free  circuhation,  the  air  is 
generally  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
combined  in  the  same  proportion.  Where¬ 
fore,  seeing  that  we  are  provided  with  a 
breathit)g  mechanism  skillfully  adapted  to 
carrying  away  what  is  noxious  from  the 
system,  and  for  supplying  us  with  that 
ox^’gen  we  need,  it  remains  for  us  to  take 
pains  to  keep  the  machinery  in  good  order, 
•and  to  be  exceedingly  careful  to  breathe 
the  purest  air.  Cleanliness  and  ventil.ation 
are  obviously  indispensable  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  health,  and  therefore  demand 
scrupulous  attention.  Is  not  this,  at  least, 
due  from  us,  .as  a  recognition  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  Creator,  by  whom  wo  have 
been  so  skillfully  and  wonderfully  made  ! 


From  Frsser’i  Magailne. 


PETRARCH  AND  IlIS  TIMES;  OR, 

It  was  a  consequence  of  the  restless 
political  life  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  coinciding  .as  it  did  with  an 
aw.akening  sensibility  to  the  value  of  in¬ 
tellectual  pursuits,  that  the  two  great 
men  w’ho  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
literary  renown  of  their  country,  were 
also  intimately  connected  with  its  troulv 
lous  vicissitudes.  If  it  is  hopeless  to  ac- 
qjiire  a  right  understanding  of  Dante’s 
IK)em  w’ilhout  a  tolerably  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  cotemporary  history, 
such  acquaintance  is  likewise  requisite, 
not  indeed  for  the  actual  comprehension 
of  Petrarch’s  vernacular  poetry,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  for  the  due  appreciation  of  his 
character  and  influence  on  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  For  Petrarch,  though  in 
.after-days  his  name  beca»ne  almost  a  syn¬ 
onym  for  the  languishing  and  despairing 
lover,  filled  a  much  more  important  place 
than  that  description  w'ould  indicate  in 
the  world’s  drama.  He  was  the  monitor 
of  popes  and  emperors,  the  chosen  envoy 
of  states,  the  cherished  friend  and  coun- 
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selor  of  warlike  and  astute  chieftains; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  the  pride 
and  admiration  of  his  humbler  compatri¬ 
ots,  the  oracle  of  the  learned  over  all  the 
civilized  world.  If  the  consciousness  of 
unbounded  fame  and  universal  respect  are 
the  most  valued  rewards  of  genius,  Pe¬ 
trarch  enjoyed  a  happiness  which  Dante 
and  Shakspeare  might  well  have  envied. 

llis  life  occurred  at  a  peculiarly  ausjii- 
cious  moment  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
many-sided  renown.  A  rivalry  in  aits 
and  letters  had  only  of  late  begun  to 
spring  out  of  the  strong  spirit  of  local 
independence  which  characterized  the 
Italian  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hith¬ 
erto  men  of  letters  had  enjoyed  a  certain 
reputation  among  monks  and  scholai-slikc 
themselves;  but  their  world  was  one  that 
existed  apart  from  national  life,  and  was 
little  affected  by  its  interests ;  their 
thoughts  turned  mostly  upon  abstract  top¬ 
ics,  and  their  language  was  the  language 
of  the  Church,  not  that  spoken  and  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  people  around  them. 
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Vernacular  poetry,  as  exhibited  in  Ihe 
rhyinea  of  the  Troubadours,  was  tiie  re¬ 
laxation  of  an  idle  hour,  but  could  hardly 
acquire  a  title  to  enduring  fame.  Al¬ 
though  the  appeal  made  in  these  light 
effusions  to  the  living  tastes  and  6ym))a- 
thies  of  mankind  was  in  fact  the  ground¬ 
work  on  which  all  true  poetry  must  be 
raised,  as  surely  as  Chaucer,  and  Spenser, 
and  Wordsworth  liave  any  right  to  bo 
considered  poets — and  though  the  instincts 
of  the  human  heart  rendered  them  popu¬ 
lar,  accordingly,  with  high  and  low,  yet 
they  lacked  the  richness  and  strength  of 
expression  which  could  have  entitled  them 
to  the  meed  of  distinguished  excellence. 
They  lacked  also  a  certain  loftiness  of 
moral  tone  and  boldness  of  imagery  which 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  to  Euroj)e  since 
its  oblivion  of  the  great  ju’oductions  of 
antiquity.  And  it  was  the  renewal  of 
this  association  with  the  past,  the  recovery 
of  the  link  which  the  barbarian  conquests 
had  rudely  torn  asunder,  which  gave  to 
Dante’s  genius  both  variety  and  discipline, 
and  touched  Petrarch’s  love-dalliance  with 
the  graces  of  surpassing  reHiiemcjit. 

There  is  something  curious  and  impres¬ 
sive  in  the  combin.ation  of  warlike  ferocity 
with  the  spirit  of  literary  patronage,  as 
we  see  it  flispl.ayed  among  the  jietty 
tyrants  of  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
it  is  not  in  many  pages  of  the  worhl’s  his¬ 
tory  that  wo  see  the  characters  of  Sylla 
and  Ma?cena8  in  combination.  Tlieaiin.als 
of  those  turbulent  days  remind  us  of  the 
history  of  nature  as  hypothetically  de¬ 
scribed  by  some  philosopliers — the  Vis¬ 
conti,  Correggeschi,  Sc.aligeri,  etc.,  like  so 
m.any  varieties  of  anim.al  race  struggling 
with  each  other  on  the  principle  of  “  na¬ 
tural  selection  ”  for  one  of  the  two  alter¬ 
natives,  supremacy  or  destruction.  Xo 
repose  fiom  political  strife  and  ])as8ion 
seems  to  have  been  possible  in  the  life  of 
a  Lord  of  Milan  or  of  Verona;  no  sooner 
was  authority  within  a  limited  sphere  se 
cured,  than  in.stinct  or  necessity  constantly 
pointed  onward  to  the  acquisition  of 
paramount  authority  over  divided  and 
distracted  Italy'.  Yet  Cane  Della  Scala, 
.at  the  head  of  the  Ghibelline  League, 
could  find  opportunity  and  inclination  to 
shelter,  love,  and  honor  the  exiled  bard 
whose  only  pow'er  was  his  “  shaping  spirit 
of  imagination and  he  was  but  one 
among  many  equally  martial  in  habit  and 
temper,  who  had  eyes  to  discern  and  a 
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I  soul  to  cherish  the  new  and  living  glory 
i  lh.at  was  rising  on  their  land. 

These  facts  we  have  partially  coii.^idered 
,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  life  of  Dar.te. 
That  great  poet,  however,  came  a  little 
too  early  to  excite  the  general  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  the  extent  that  Petrarch  excited 
j  it.  The  public  taste  had  hardly  been  cul- 
I  tivated  to  the  requisite  |K)int  during  his 
I  lifetime.  Indeed  it  was  his  own  work 
I  chiefly  that  opened  his  countrymen’s  eyes 

■  to  the  perception  of  that  poetical  sub¬ 
limity  of  which  he  Mas  himself  by  far 

!  the  greatest  master.  Nor,  is  it  probable, 

'  would  his  bitter  and  scornful  temper  have 
!  alloMed  of  his  ever  gaining  the  general 
[  confidence  and  esteem  M  hich  M’as  accorded 
;  to  I’etrarch’s  suavity,  jierhaps  hjiitlly  less 
;  than  to  his  more  impressive  qualities. 

I  Still  it  is  a  proof  of  the  already  rising  in- 
i  fluence  of  letters,  th.at  toM'ard  the  end  of 
i  his  life  Dante’s  genius  had  given  him  an 
!  elevation  in  the  eyes  of  his  cotempora- 
j  rie.«,  distinct  from  that  of  rank  or  power, 
and  that  it  operated  so  far  as  to  induce  an 
:  .attempt  on  the  part  of  his  country — an 
ungracious  one,  certainly — to  condone  his 
j  |)ast' offenses  ;  M  hile  no  sooner  had  de.ath 
'  removed  the  last  stumbling-block  to  jp’ide, 
i  than  every  effort  M-as  lavished  to  testify 
i  the  Republic’s  admiration  of  her  greatest 
I  citizen. 

!  Belbre  Petrarch,  the  ground  M’as,  as  it 
'  M’cre,  cleared.  True,  his  father  too,  ha<l 
;  been  exiled  the  same  d:iy  M-itli  Dante,  and 
;  on  the  same  grounds ;  but  he  himself  had 
I  given  no  cause  for  offense.  He  was  not 
j  born  till  some  months  after  Florence  had 
!  shut  her  gates  on  his  family.  Ilis  father, 

I  after  hailing  his  infant’s  birth  under  the 
auspicious  skies  of  Arezzo,*  migrated  to 
Avignon,  and  ceased  to  have  any  concern 
M’ith  the  politics  of  his  native  land.  The 
'  youth  himself  M  as  aftei-M’aial  sent  to  be  a 
;  student  in  different  universities,  where  it 
M’as  sought  to  expel  that  love  of  jioetry 
and  classic  eloquence  M’hich  M  as  his  nature, 

■  by  the  fork  of  dialectics  and  jurisprudence,  . 
.  which,  as  a  prudent  Notary  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  See,  his  father  M'ould  fain  liave  seen 

j  inserted  into  him. 

I  Dante  had  groM  n  up  to  middle  life  a 
[  citizen  of  his  n.ativo  city,  a  vehement  jiar- 
;  tisan  in  her  internal  factions.  Petrarch 


I  •  So  nunu-rou*  woj-p  the  distinguished  men  to 
I  whom  Arezzo  gave  birth  in  the  middle  ages,  that  the 
I  historian  Villauo  thought  it  must  have  been  an  effect 
I  of  the  air  in  that  loenlit)’. 
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began  life  literally  without  a  home;  he 
never  made  one  for  himself;  and  we  trace 
the  consequence  throughout  his  W’hole 
cai'eer. 

He  took  up  his  abode  at  Avignon  when 
he  came  to  -man’s  estate,  partly  because 
his  father  had  lived  there,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  his  professional  prospects  connected 
him  with  the  Papal  Court.  It  was  neces¬ 
sity,  indeed,  rather  than  choice,  that  led 
him  to  follow  the  ecclesiastical  calling. 
Faithless  guardians  had  di8sipate<l  his 
small  patrimony,  and  there  was  no  other 
line  which  held  out  promise  of  speedy  in¬ 
dependence  and  advancement.  But  it 
must  have  been  a  resolve  little  congenial 
to  a  miad  to  which  literary  culture  was 
as  the  breath  of  life — a  mind  whose  earli¬ 
est  devotion  had  been  given  to  the  master- 
works  of  ancient  genius — a  mind,  more¬ 
over,  whose  natural  purity  and  elevation, 
and  religious  earnestness,  revolted  at  the 
vice  and  hypocrisy  so  conspicuously  dis¬ 
played  at  this  time  in  the  offices  of  the 
Church.  For  it  was  now  the  period,  dis¬ 
graceful  in  the  annals  of  the  Papacy, 
commonly  characterized  by  old  Italian  wri¬ 
ters  as  that  of  the  “  Babylonish  captivity.” 
The  seventy  years  of  Petrarch’s  life  run 
almost  exactly  parallel  with  its  duration. 
It  was  in  1305,  the  year  following  his  birth, 
that  Clement  V’^.,  the  Pontiff  appointed  by 
French  influence  to  succeed  the  ill-fated 
Boniface  VIII.,  transported  the  Holy  See 
to  Avignon,  thus  surrendering  into  the 
hands  of  France  all  the  dignity  and  indo- 
pendeuce  of  his  position.  At  first  this 
was  probably  looked  upon  as  only  a  brief 
displ.acement;  but  such  a  grasp  once  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  ambitious  house  of  Capet 
was  not  soon  to  be  rel.axed.  Clement 
never  felt  any  disposition  to  return  to  the 
warfare  of  Italy  and  the  turbulence  of  his 
own  subjects ;  and  when  Clement  died, 
another  Fi’ench  Pope,  like-minded,  w'as 
raised  to  his  vacant  seat ;  and  so  it  went  on 
during  the  reign  of  six  successive  Pontiffs.  | 
till  thetlmm  years’  reYnhabitalion  of  Rome  j 
by  Urban  V.,  before  Petrarch’s  death,  and  | 
the  definitive  return  of  (iregory  XI.,  soon  j 
after  that  event. 

The  fiolitical  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Papacy  at  Avignon  was,  of  course, 
in  the  first  place  to  throw  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  monarch  all  the  influence 
that  the  popes  could  command  in  Christ¬ 
endom — an  influence  diminished  by  the  j 
cowardly  abandonment  of  the  holy  seat 
of  their  vic:\riate,  but  still  jmwerful 


enough  for  mischief.  As  regarded  Italy 
and  the  German  emperors,  their  removal 
from  Rome  did  not  weaken  their  ambi¬ 
tious  purposes  either  against  the  one  or 
the  other.  Withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  dangers  of  w.ar,  they  felt  the  less 
scruple  in  permitting  its  hoiTore  to  rage 
among  their  allies  and  foes  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula  ;  wdiile  against  Imperiulist  preten¬ 
sions,  scarcely  even  Boniface  VIII.  in  bis 
bull  Unam  Satwtam  assumed  a  more  ar¬ 
rogant  front  than  did  John  XXII.,  the 
pope  regnant  when  Petrarch  caiue  to  re¬ 
side  at  Avignon.  The  Einjiire  was  for 
ten  years  a  bone  of  contention  between 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  Poj)e,  by  declining  to  decide 
between  them,  maintained  what  was  tech¬ 
nically  an  interregnum  of  the  Empire ; 
and  he  ventured  to  pronounce  that  during 
such  interregnum  it  was  an  indefeasible 
right  of  the  Iloly  See,  as  fountain-head  of 
all  power  on  earth,  to  appoint  a  vicar,  not 
only  over  Italy,  but  over  Germany  like¬ 
wise. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  papal  residence 
at  Avignon  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme 
to  the  credit  of  the  Church,  and  to  the 
cause  of  public  decency  and  religion. 
Self-exiled  from  their  conspicuous  jiosi- 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world*,  and  become 
mere  servants  of  France,  the  Pope»s  lost 
that  sense  of  self-respect  which,  next  to 
conscience,  is  the  best  guarantee  of  good 
manners.  French  and  Italian  writers 
alike  concur  in  describing  the  corruptions 
of  Avignon  as  something  beyond  ordinary 
experience.  The  city  was  the  resort  of 
vile  adventurers  from  all  parts.  The 
morals  of  Avignon,  it  has  been  aaid,  were 
made  up  of  the  vices  of  other  nations. 
As  intrigue  and  bribery  were  the  surest 
avenues  to  pontifical  favor,  the  most 
worthless  characters  were  seen  filling  the 
sacred  offices  of  the  Holy  See.  Pne8t.«, 
prelates,  cardinals,  .set  the  example  of  that 
unbridled  license  which  made  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Babylon  infamous  even  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  those  who  wished  well  to  its  politi¬ 
cal  pretensions.  Pope  John  XXII.  indeed 
with  a  rapacious  di.sposition,  had  some 
qualities  which  insjiire  resjiect.  He  was 
sober  in  his  private  deportment,  he  had 
considerable  ability,  and  be  was  perhaps 
the  last  of  the  popes  who  h.ad  the  incli¬ 
nation  and  opportunity  combined  for  dis¬ 
playing  something  of  that  magnificent  am¬ 
bition  w  hich  forces  us  to  admire  Gregory 
VH.  and  Innocent  HI.,  and  invests  the 
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fate  of  Boniface  VIII.  with  some  claim  to 
generous  pity.  He  threw  himself  with 
the  old  domineering  spirit  into  the  con 
tost  with  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  he  tried  to 
dictate  to  the  Church  on  a  mysterious  ar¬ 
ticle  of  faith  ;  and  at  ninety  years  of  age 
was  occupied  with  visions  ot  new  crusades 
in  the  E:ist,  when  death  overtook  him. 
He  was  occupied  also  with  the  project,  pro¬ 
bably  illusory  rather  than  sincere,  of  a  re¬ 
turn  to  liome  —  that  project  which  Pe¬ 
trarch  hatl  so  much  at  heart,  and  never 
ceased  to  urge  with  all  the  influence  he 
pos-sessed. 

To  understand  Petrarch’s  views  on  this 
subject,  we  must  shortly  review  the  state 
of  tfhibelline  opinion  generally,  of  which 
we  took  some  notice  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion. 

Over  against  the  extreme  pretensions 
of  the  Papacy,  of  which  Boniface  VIII.’s 
bull  Unatn  Sanctum  ni.ay  be  considered 
the  exponent,  we  find  early  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  a  high  Imperialist  doc¬ 
trine,  evolved  partly  out  of  the  studies  of 
jurisconsults  in  the  old  Homan  law,  and 
partly  out  of  the  traditions  of  universal 
rule  inherent  in  the  Imperial  city — tradi¬ 
tions  which,  having  dimly  existed  through 
the  barbaric  times,  had  been  of  late  re¬ 
animated  by  the  awakening  enthusiasm 
for  classical  literature.  Ghibeltinism  in¬ 
deed,  like  most  political  creeds,  was  a  pas¬ 
sion  before  it  was  a  theory.  Hatred  of 
papal  intrigues  and  misgovernment  drove 
patriotic  spirits  to  champion  Imperial 
cKaims  of  supremacy  simply  because  the 
Emperor’s  power  was  the  power  hostile  to 
that  of  the  Pope.  Then  followed  the 
work  of  the  thinkers— to  justify  to  the 
head  the  impulses  of  the  heart;  to  And 
out  that  Imperial  rule  had  an  explicit  di¬ 
vine  sanction,  raising  it  above  papal  rule 
in  all  temporal  matters,  leaving  it  subject 
to  the  same  oidy  in  matters  spiritual. 
The  stumbling-stone  which  anti -papal 
writers  especially  resented  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  suit  their  theory  to  the  existing 
state  of  the  world,  was  the  territorial  sove¬ 
reignty  actually  enjoyed  by  the  popes, 
and  guaranteed  to  them  by  especial  re¬ 
scripts  of  emperors  in  olden  times.  It 
was  not  a  large  sovereignty,  indeed,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  monarchs  of 
the  earth,  but  it  was  enough  at  the  same 
time  to  foster  their  ambition  for  petty 
conquests,  with  all  the  intrigue  and  parti¬ 
sanship  it  involved,  and  likewise  to  com¬ 
plicate  their  legitimate  claims  in  the  eyes 


of  lawyers  and  theorists.  To  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  revolutions  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy,  and  heard  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  Sardinian  Chambers,  or  the 
counsels  of  Mazzinian  and  Garibaldian 
partisans,  it  may  seem  a  strange  contra¬ 
diction  that,  hating  as  they  did  the  tem^- 
ral  rule  of  the  Papacy,  the  Gbibelline  Re¬ 
formers  should  desire  so  ardently  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  that  temporal  rule  was  exercised. 
But  in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  said,  the 
absence  of  the  pppes  did  not  make  them 
less  ambitious  or  covetous  in  Italy,  but 
rather  the  contrary ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  we  must  remember  the  hidefcasible 
sanctity  attached  to  the  Pontifi*  as  head 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  equally 
indefeasible  sancUty  attached  to  Rome  as 
the  seat  of  Christ’s  vicariate  upon  earth. 
No  Protestantism  had  as  yet  arisen  to 
make  either  of  these  titles  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute  among  men.  Rome  was  as  much 
the  capital  of  Christendom  as  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  If  the 
elected  Luxemburgh  or  Hapsburgh  of  the 
day  had  a  divine  right  to  throne  himself 
at  Rome  because  he  was  the  successor  and 
representative  of  Augustus,  the  Pope  had 
a  coordinate  divine  right  to  throne  him¬ 
self  there,  (in  the  |)ontifical  chair,)  as  be¬ 
ing  the  lineal  successor  and  representative 
of  St.  Peter.  Both  titles  were  of  divine 
right.  The  beau  ideal  in  the  reveries  of 
visionary  patriots  was  to  recognize  them 
established  side  by  side  in  the  City  of  the 
Seven  Hills. 

These  opinions  were  cherished  by  Pe¬ 
trarch  with  an  enthusiasm  which  we  can 
only  estimate  by  picturing  to  ourselves 
his  love  of  Rome  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of 
letters,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  patriotic 
interests  which  moved  him.  That  ab¬ 
stract  technical  figure  raised  to  life  by 
the  jurisconsults  of  Bologna,  Rome  guid¬ 
ing  the  world  by  its  double  reins  of 
Right  Civil  and  Right  Canonical,  came 
invested  to  the  eyes  of  the  poet-student 
with  the  radiant  colors  of  all  the  antique 
genius  and  virtue  which  had  given  the 
Imperial  Republic  its  real  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  men.  His  father’s  endeav¬ 
or  to  quench  his  early  love  of  the  classics 
by  throwing  the  works  of  his  favorite 
authors  into  the  flames  amidst  his  piteous 
tears  and  plaints,  had  proved  as  fruitless 
as  such  arbitrary  efforts  to  quench  nature 
usually  are.  Once  his  own  master,  ho 
had  devoted  himself  to  his  beloved  pur- 
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fmits  with  a  zeal  wliich  never  tired  while 
life  remained  to  him.  In  his  lovely  rock- 
bound  retreat  of  Vaucluse,  whither  he 
was  wont  to  retire  when  6ickene<i  W'ith 
the  turmoil  and  vices  of  Avignon,  he 
meditated  two  great  subjects  of  eom|K>8i- 
tion :  a  history  of  Rome  from  its  founda¬ 
tion  to  the  days  of  Titus,  and  a  poem  in 
Latin  verse  on  the  exploits  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  Friendship,  to  the  attractions 
of  which  his  heart  was  always  peculiarly 
.accessible,  added  its  stimulus  to  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Rome.  The  best  and  noblest 
member  of  the  Sacred  College  now  resid¬ 
ing  at  Avignon  was  the  Cardinal  John 
Colonna ;  his  house,  a  rendezvous  of  cul- 
tiv,ated  and  estimable  men,  was  the  one 
bright  spot  in  that  wilderness  of  moral 
corruption.  For  his  brother,  James  Co¬ 
lonna,  Bishop  of  Lombes,  Petrarch  had 
an  old  friendship  formed  in  their  days  of 
education.  Stephen,  their  father,  worthy 
by  an  old  aristocratic  grandeur  of  cha¬ 
racter  of  being  the  head  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  patrician  house  of  Rome,  when  he 
came  to  visit  his  sons  at  Avignon,  con¬ 
ceived  for  their  gifted  friend  .an  affection 
which  he  was  wont  himself  to  describe  as 
not  less  that  paternal.  His  converse  en¬ 
hanced  Petrarch’s  interest  in  Italy  and  its 
great  metropolis 

Therefore,  with  pope  after  pope  he 
tried  the  g.arae  of  persu.asion  and  remon¬ 
strance  ;  not  always  in  very  courtly  lan¬ 
guage.  The  holy  fathers  seem  to  have 
borne  his  plain-speaking  with  marvelously 
good  grace — no  small  proof  of  the  credit 
then  attached  to  literary  genius.  Not 
only  were  ecclesiastical  jweferments  heap¬ 
ed  upon  him,  but  successive  pontiffs  made 
him  the  most  pressing  instances  to  accept 
pennanent  office  at  the  Pap.al  Court,  or 
at  all  events  to  honor  them  by  his  pres¬ 
ence  as  a  friend.  None  w.as  more  lavish 
of  his  benefits  to  him,  or  more  anxious  to 
retain  him  at  his  Court,  than  Clement 
VI.,  the  most  profligate  of  them  all,  and 
the  subject,  together  with  his  Cardinals, 
of  Petrarch’s  unsparing  satire  in  one  of 
his  Latin  eclogues.  But  no  flattery  seems 
to  have  silenced  him.  We  scarcely  see 
how  a  “  hidden  language”  could  have 
been  necessary,  as  some  suppose,  for  the 
safe  utterance  of  sentiments  which  it  is 
certain  were  at  other  times  expressed 
with  such  daring  openness. 

Yet  the  unsentimental  critic  who  would 
w’ipe  away  the  existence  of  Dante’s  Bea¬ 
trice  from  the  earth,  would  also,  and  on 
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the  same  grounds,  annihilate  the  romance 
which  is  the  popular  cau.se  of  Petrarch’s 
fame.  For  besides  study  and  friendship, 
and  the  ix)litical  thoughts  they  nourished, 
the  poet’s  life  at  Avignon  was  filled  by  a 
third  passion — his  love  for  a  beautiful  and 
virtuous  lady,  whom,  in  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  limes,  he  constituted  the  he*- 
roine  of  his  verse,  the  presiding  divinity 
of  his  soul.  Was  this  love  indeed  an 
allegory  ? — w.as  it  but  a  disguise  for  hl.s 
patriotic  visions  ? — was  the  Amor  which 
prompted  his  sighs  but  a  mystic  persona¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  beautiful  and  eternal, 
whose  universal  empire  w.as  the  fond 
reverie  of  political  reformers?  These 
questions  have  been  a.‘iked,  as  similar 
questions  were  a.sked  concerning  Dante’s 
love.  AVe  do  not  ourselves  see  how  the 
affirmative  theory  can  be  for  a  moment 
supported,  if  attention  is  given  to  the 
evidence  of  the  ca.se,  external  .as  well  ns 
internal.  Not  only  his  verses,  but  his 
familiar  letters  and  his  actions,  seem  to 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  Laura  was  a 
being  of  flesh  and  blood ;  worshiped 
with  a  poet’s  Avorship  during  life,  mourn¬ 
ed  with  a  poet’s  sorrow  after  her  death — 
worshiped  and  mourned,  how'ever,  after 
the  manner  of  a  ]>oet  of  those  times,  we 
will  add — for  unquestionably  large  de<l no¬ 
tions  from  acute  feeling  shoidd  be  trans- 
ferreil  to  the  account  of  the  excessive 
display  .and  l.abyrinthine  inventiveness, 
ami  mystical  involution  of  ideas,  expected 
in  a  love-jK)et  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  evidence  of  a  Dominican  monk,  given 
in  the  lifetime  of  Petrarch,  seems  to 
place  Laura’s  existence  at  once  out  of  the 
pale  of  doubt.  “Master  Francis  Pe¬ 
trarch,”  he  writes,  “who  is  now  living, 
had  a  spiritual  mistress,  (that  is,  a  mistress 
in  a  Pl.atonic  sense,)  called  Laura.  Since 
her  death  he  has  been  more  faithful  to 
her  than  ever,  and  h.as  given  her  a  fame 
W’hich  will  everlastingly  preserve  her  mem¬ 
ory.  Aloreover,  he  has  bestowed  alms  so 
largely,  and  spent  so  much  in  masses  and 
pr.ayers  for  her  soul,  that  had  she  been 
the  vilest  woman  in  the  world  he  must 
needs  h.ave  won  her  out  of  the  devil’s 
hands ;  but  they  sjiy  she  died  holy.” 

Unquestionably  it  is  something  of  a 
riddle  that  a  man  should  appear  devoted, 
as  Avith  the  Avhole  energies  of  heart  and 
will,  to  three  or  four  several  objects  of 
pursuit  at  a  time.  Nor  is  it  easily  explic¬ 
able  that  a  love  to  which  all  fruition  was 
denied,  eottld  have  fed  the  soul  and  mem- 
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ury  of  an  active  tliinker  for  forty  years. 
Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  a  solution  of  tliese  j 
apparent  contradictions  in  Petrarch's 
cliaracter  is  to  be  found  in  Ins  possession 
of  three  qualities  not  often  seen  in  com* 
bination — at  all  events  umone'  the  slug- 
glish  temperaments  of  our  nortiiorn  climes 
— excessive  ardor,  versatility,  and — irre¬ 
concilable  as  it  may  seem  —  constancy. 
The  great  objects  of  his  pursuit  and  at- 
Uiclnnent  occupied  him  to  the  lust  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  life;  but  he  could  always 
turn  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other :  a  re¬ 
covered  majiuscript  of  the  chwsics,  a  po¬ 
litical  hope  for  Italy,  a  smile  or  frown 
from  Laura’s  eyes,  or  a  passing  reminis¬ 
cence  of  her  alter  death,  set  his  soul  on 
lire  turn  by  turn.  This  was  not  the  tem¬ 
perament  by  which  great  things  could  be 
.achieved.  Joined  to  his  co.»mopolitan 
habits,  it  gave  a  desultory,  purposeless 
turn  to  the  genius  of  this  distinguishe«l 
man,  and  hindered  him  from  cllecting  the 
great  things  that  were  expeeted  of  him, 
while  it  also  oppres.-wd  his  mind  with  a 
con.stant,  saddening  sense  of  the  vanity 
and  weariness  of  life.  To  his  temper  and 
demeanor  in  social  life,  it  no  doubt  con- 
veyotl  that  resistless  charm  which  made 
him  the  object  of  almost  adoration  to  his 
friends,  b'or  all  who  had  once  gained  his 
affection,  his  tenderness  continued  un¬ 
abated  to  the  end  ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
unlike  some  who  pride  themselves  on 
constancy,  his  heart  was  .always  open  to 
form  new  friend.ships  .also.  His  8ym[)a- 
thies  were  ever  alive  to  whatever  was 
great  or  jittraclive  among  the  varieties  of 
Imman  kind  with  whom  he  c.ame  in  con¬ 
tact.  One  of  iiis  most  charming  fatniliar 
letters  is  oce.upieil  with  an  account  of  the 
old  pe.asant  and  his  wife  who  tended  him 
at  Vauclnse. 

Wo  will  at  present  direct  our  reflec¬ 
tions  to  one  of  the  salient  points  in  his 
life,  and  consider  the  causes  which  had 
.already  ni.ade  his  name  a  celebrity  in 
Europe,  when,  in  1341,  he  went  to  re-  ! 
ceive  the  poetic.al  crown  at  Home. 
As  an  author,  he  was  known  first  and  | 
foremost  by  his  epic  poem  on  the  deeds 
of  Scipio  in  Afiica — a  poem  of  which, 
at  this  time,  ho  h.ad  only  complete*! 
a  portion,  but  which,  through  the  ardent  | 
.admiration  of  his  friends,  had  already 
made  the  world  anticipate  a  new  JEneid. 
He  was  also  known  as  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  versifier  of  a  class  with  wliom  all 
his  countrymen,  learned  and  unlearned, 


were  familiar — the  love-jmets  or  Trouba¬ 
dours.  He  wtts  known  as  one  deeply  read 
in  chissic  lore  ;  as  an  enthusiast  in  the  re¬ 
vival  of  erudition.  By  his  correspondence 
with  the  learned  of  other  countries,  he 
was  indeed  the  founder  of  th.at  lettered 
republic  which  long  maintained  a  sort  of 
imiierium  in  imperio^  till  education  be¬ 
came  more  diffused,  and  of  which  the  lan- 
,  guage  of  Cicero  and  Qiiintili.-m  was  the 
I  mother  tongue.  With  the  Popes  John 
I  XX 11.  and  Benedict  XII.  his  name  car- 
I  ried  weight  as  a  councilor  and  or.ator  ; 

!  and  though  his  reiterated  ettbrts  to  dis- 
1  lodge  them  from  Avignon  jirovcd  unavail- 
I  ing,  the  last  of  the  two  had  given  him 
golden  proofs  of  his  esteem.  But  his  per- 
;  sonal  ambition  at  this  time  w.os  mainly 
I  concentr.ated  on  the  revival  of  an  old 
;  classic  honor,  which  should  assign  him  the 
•  place  of  Pniversal  Poet  in  that  same  city 
paramount  of  the  earth  where  he  longed 
i  to  see  the  German  chief  Universal  Em- 
jieror,  and  the  French  pontifl'  LTniversal 
Bishop.  He  took  care  to  let  his  wish  be 
known  ;  and  the  response  was  ready.  A 
deputation  from  the  lioman  Senate  waited 
upon  him  one  evening  as  he  was  meilitat- 
ing  in  the  solitudes  of  Vaucluse;  and  by 
a  curious  coincidence,  the  very  same  even¬ 
ing  a  similar  offer  reached  him  from  the 
University  of  Paris.  The  account  of  his 
coronation  on  the  Ca]»itol,  atid  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  examination  by  llobert.  King  of 
Naples,  the  royal  “  Beanclerc  ”  of  those 
times,  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the 
mingled  pedantry  and  enthusiasm  which 
.attended  the  new  birth  of  liter.ature  in 
Europe.  In  the  scholastic  gossip  of  the 
royal  interlocutor,  too,  we  have  an  in¬ 
stance  of  that  drannatic  continuity  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  makes  the  successive  study 
of  the  lives  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  some¬ 
thing  like  reading  the  two  parts  of  an  his¬ 
torical  play.  Robert  of  Xaples  was  the 
prince  of  whom  Dante  said  he  w.as  fitter 
to  make  preachments  than  to  be  a  king — 

“  E  fate  Ro  di  tal  ch’i  da  sermone.” 

From  this  epoch  wo  date  a  marked  .ac¬ 
cession  of  imjiortance  enjoyed  by  Pe¬ 
trarch  among  the  States  of  Italy,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  countries  beyond  I  he  Alps.  Azzo 
<li  Correggio,  Lord  of  Pai  ni.a,  made  him 
his  chief  adviser,  friend,  and  confident; 
and  tried  to  fix  his  residence  at  his  court 
I  by  giving  him  an  archdeaconry  of  the 
diocese.  Ho  left  it  because  the  Roman 
Senate  had  selected  him  to  advocate  be- 
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fore  the  new  Pope,  Clement  VI.,  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Holy  See  to  their  city.  He 
quilted  Avignon  again  to  advocate  at 
Naples,  after  King  Robert’s  death,  the 
Papal  claims  to  the  suzerainty  of  that 
country — claims,  by  the  w.ay,  somewhat 
antagonistic  to  liis  ideal  of  the  Papacy, 
At  Naples  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  he  was  able  afterw'ard  to 
exercise  beneficially  in  the  affairs  of  Queen 
Joanna  and  her  advisers.  When  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  IV.  came  into  Italy  to  carry 
out  the  Imperial  enterprise  which  his 
gnandfatber,  Henry  VH.,  had  died  in  at¬ 
tempting,  Petrarch,  as  Italy’s  foremost 
man,  was  summoned  to  attend  and  coun¬ 
sel  him  at  Mantu.a.  After  the  Luxem- 
burgher’s  project  bad  failed  through  the 
meanness  and  treachery  which  Petrarch 
w’ould  fain  have  exorcised,  pressing  in¬ 
vitations  were  sent  to  attach  him  per¬ 
manently  to  the  Imperial  Court  beyond 
the  Alps.  John,  King  of  France,  would 
hardly  suffer  him  to  leave  Paris  when  on 
one  occasion  lie  went  there  as  Envoy  of 
the  Visconti.  Tlie  Lords  of  Milan  and 
of  Mantua,  the  Republic  of  Venice,  the 
Correggeschi  of  Parma,  the  C.-irrare  of 
Padua,  by  turns  courted  and  obtained  his 
valued  jircscnce  and  advice.  Each  suc¬ 
ceeding  Pope  (with  one  exception,  that 
of  Innocent  VI.,  who,  an  ignorant  man 
himself,  declared  his  belief  that  Petrarch’s 
genius  and  influence  w’ere  owing  to  sorce¬ 
ry)  sued  for  him  with  courtly  flattery. 
Rut  permanent  obligations  he  constantly 
avoided.  Every  where  .and  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  he  was  .anxious  to  jiromote  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  true  interests  of  his 
country ;  to  heal  difficulties,  to  reconcile 
the  miniature  Garibaldis  and  C.avotirs, 
whose  personal  enmities  marred  all  ho])cs 
of  a  United  Italy.  He  s.aid  of  himself^ — 
“  I’vo  gridando,  Pace,  pace,  pace.” 

But  his  desultory  and  unsettled  life  no 
doubt  stood  in  the  way  of  his  real  useful¬ 
ness.  One  of  his  best  friends,  Dandolo, 
Doge  of  Venice,  turned  the  tables  upon 
him  with  some  force  when  he  had  been 
using  his  privilege  of  general  mediator  to 
deprecate  .an  outbre.ak  between  that  Re¬ 
public  and  Genoa.  “  My  friend,”  said 
Dandolo,  “  explain  to  us  how  it  is  th.at  a 
man  to  whom  God  h.as  given  the  eloquence 
and  the  wisdom  to  instruct  others  to  do 
well,  is  always  changing  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  That  must  needs  be  injurious  to 
your  studies.  We  thank  you  for  exhort- 
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ing  us  to  make  peace  with  the  Genoese  ; 
but  we  must  fight.  If  our  answer  to  your 
elaborate  letter  appears  short,  attribute  it 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  wdnch 
l  eqiiire  of  us  deed.s,  and  not  words.” 

The  political  event  which  most  engaged 
his  hopes  and  kindled  his  imagination,  was 
the  brilli.ant  but  evanescent  .attempt  of 
Cola  di  Rienzi,  in  1347,  to  reconstruct  the 
Roman  Republic  on  the  ancient  model. 
This  event,  .as  it  connects  itself  with  the 
theories  of  Papalism  and  Imperialism  to 
which  we  have  alrciidy  .adverted,  requires 
a  little  ex.amination. 

Rienzi,  like  Petrarch,  w.as  a  passionate 
student  of  antiquity.  He  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  |X)et  on  occasion  of 
their  joint  mission  from  the  Senate  to 
urge  Clement  VI.’s  return  to  Rome.  The 
failure  of  their  entreaties,  while  in  Pe¬ 
trarch's  meditative  soul  it  led  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  allegorical  eclogues  in 
which  Clement  and  Avignon  are  inveigh¬ 
ed  against  with  all  the  pungency  of  satire, 
goaded  Rienzt’s  more  pr.actical  nature  to 
a  daring  .attempt  at  raising  Roman  liber¬ 
ties  on  surer  found.ations  than  pope  or 
emperor  seemed  likely  to  furni.-.h.  He 
called  the  peojile  round  him,  and  exjdain- 
ed  to  them  with  glowing  eloquence  the 
inscriptions  on  old  monuments  recording 
the  glories  of  the  “Senatus  Populusque 
Romanus.”  Backed  by  the  popular  en¬ 
thusiasm,  he  drove  out  the  nobles,  who 
had  long  tyrannized  over  people  and  Sen¬ 
ate  ;  and  assuming  the  venerable  but 
modest  title  of  Tribune,  proceeded  with 
no  less  jirudence  than  energy  to  make 
laws  and  enforce  discipline.  Thus  far 
successful  by  might  of  arm  and  tongue, 
he  received  favorable  messages  from  many 
neighboring  cities  and  rulers,  who  either 
dared  not  at  the  moment  provoke  revolu¬ 
tion  among  their  own  subjects  by  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  measures,  or  hoped  to  gain 
from  them  some  advantage  for  their  own 
political  schemes. 

In  Petrarch’s  stinguine  anticipation,  a 
new  era  was  dawning  upon  Italy  and  the 
world.  The  very  name  of  Rome,  he  ob¬ 
served  with  pride,  was  still  a  power  of 
itself.  The  bold  demagogue  who  thus 
made  trial  of  its  efficacy  did  indeed  ad- 
vjince  a  theory  of  government  which,  if 
it  had  withstood  the  buffets  of  mischance, 
might  have  put  emperor  and  pope  out  of 
countenance.  Hitherto,  it  will  have  been 
j>erccived,  the  most  advanced  Ghibelline 
doctrine  did  not  reach  beyond  this  as  its 
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first  principle  :  that  the  Roman  Imperial 
j)ower  had  a  direct  divine  sanction,  ren¬ 
dering  it  independent  of  the  Papacy. 
Now,  Ricuzi,  after  brooding  long  on  the 
ancient  records  and  modern  wrongs  of 
his  country,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Power,  that  divine  gift,  w.as  primarily  the 
possession,  not  of  pope  or  emperor,  but  of 
the  people  of  Rome  themselves,  privileged 
to  be  the  rulers  of  the  world  by  tenure 
of  their  Roman  citizenship;  and  that  the 
bestowal  of  Imperial  power  on  theCiesars 
of  the  ancient  world,  had,  in  fact,  been 
the  voluntary  committal  of  a  trust  to  them 
by  the  sovereign  people,  and  as  such  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  Caesars  themselves. 
In  his  first  solemn  address  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  populace  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  j 
Lateran,  Rienzi  said,  after  interpreting  an  [ 
ancient  Stnatus  Consiiltum  :  i 

“  Yon  see,  masters,  what  was  the  ancient  ma-  ! 
jesty  of  the  people  of  Rome  :  the  people  it  was  | 
which  conferred  on  the  emperors,  as  on  its 
vicars,  the  rights  and  authority  they  held.  Yes,  ] 
tlie  emperors  received  their  existence  and  their  i 
power  from  the  free-will  of  your  ancestors  ;  and  , 
you — you  have  consented  that  the  two  eyes  of 
Rome  should  be  torn  from  her  head  ;  that  both  | 
pope  and  emperor  should  abandon  your  walls,  | 
and  live  no  longer  in  dependence  upon  you.” —  I 
Su^mondL  chap,  xxxvii.  1 

! 

The  b.asis  of  Rienzi’s  political  scheme 
was  sufficiently  democratic,  as  is  evident ; 
but  it  was  democratic  in  accordance  with 
the  intellectual  measure  of  the  times — a 
pedantic  democracy,  founded  on  old  tra 
ditions,  not  on  the  natur.al  rights  of  man¬ 
kind — .and  thus  stands  in  curious  contrast 
to  the  “  contrat  social  ”  of  more  modern  I 
publicists,  or  the  still  later  doctrine  of  j 
“  nationalities.”  It  never  occurred  to 
Rienzi,  or  any  Ghibelline  reformer  of  his  j 
age,  to  deduce  his  axioms  from  any  broad¬ 
er  source  than  the  one  supreme  but  vague 
abstraction  of  Roman  right.  In  the  ftill 
acceptance  of  his  theory,  it  was  a  tyranny 
of  race  that  he  would  h.ave  established. 
The  Roman  nation  seems  by  nnany  in 
those  d.ays  to  have  been  looked  upon  as 
divinely  chosen  for  temporal  sovereignty 
upon  earth,  in  much  the  s.ame  w\ay  as  the 
•Tewish  nation  was  divinely  selected  to 
be  the  depository  of  spiritu.al  knowledge. 

Petr.arch’s  letter  of  congiatulation  to 
the  daring  Tribune  was  dictated  by  honest 
joy  and  pride  in  an  enterprise  which  he 
hoped  might  revive  the  old  grandeurs  of 
the  classic  city.  lie  sought  by  his  elo¬ 
quent  advocacy  to  obtain  the  favorable 


verdict  of  the  Pope ;  then  crossed  the 
Alps  to  be  himself  a  witness  and  a  sharer 
in  the  triumphs  he  anticipated.  Ilis  poet¬ 
ical  enthusiasm  broke  forth  in  a  spirited 
ode  addressed  to  Rienzi.  No  voice  alone, 
he  said,  could  now  waken  Italy  from  her 
lethargic  sleep ;  but  Destiny  had  placed 
her  head  within  the  Tribune’s  arms :  it  was 
for  him  to  grasp  it  boldly  by  the  hair, 
.and  drag  it  fortn  from  the  base  slime  that 
engulfed  it.  If  ever  the  progeny  of  Mars 
were  to  raise  their  eyes  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  their  former  greatness,  this  would 
seem  the  auspicious  moment.  How  would 
Brutus  .and  Fabneius  and  the  Sciplos  re¬ 
joice  could  they  hear  the  tidings  in  the 
world  of  shadows,  and  exclaim ;  “  My 
Rome  shall  still  be  glorious !”  Never  had 
mortal  man  before  so  bright  a  promise  of 
eternal  fame.  For  him  it  was  reserved, 
if  the  poet’s  soul  read  right,  to  restore 
the  noblest  of  all  monarchies :  of  him  it 
might  be  said  —  and  how  glorious  the 
praise  ! — “  Others,  O  Rome !  helped  thee 
when  thou  wert  young  and  strong;  this  thy 
son  saved  thee  fi  om  death  in  thy  old  age,” 
Thus,  and  with  many  more  w'ords  of  nerv¬ 
ous  eio(pience,  I*etrarch  sang  the  hapes  to 
which  Rienzi’s  enterprise  had  given  birth 
in  his  mind.  But  he  h.ad  no  sooner  reach¬ 
ed  Genoa,  on  ‘his  way  to  join  him,  when 
he  received  tidings  of  the  blight  that  had 
fallen  on  so  fair  a  prospect.  Rienzi’s  hea<l, 
un.able  to  withstand  the  intoxicating  ef¬ 
fects  of  success,  had  deviated  into  vain 
and  tyrannic.al  counsels.  Stefano  Colonna, 
the  vener.able  patriarch  of  the  family  to 
which  I’etrarch  was  so  much  attached, 
h.ad  been  killed  with  one  of  his  sons  in  a 
street  contest.  License  and  disorder  were 
resuming  their  sway.  Not  at  once,  how¬ 
ever,  did  Petrarch  resign  his  hopes.  With 
a  shudder  of  anguish  he  tried  to  stifle  the 
regrets  of  friendship.  “  The  Colonnas,” 
he  wrote,  “are  dearer  to  me  than  my  life: 
but  Rome  is  dearer  to  me  still.”  But 
Rienzi’s  fall  was  now  at  hand.  Before 
seven  months  had  elapsed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  rule,  he  Laid  it  aside  ignomin- 
iously  on  the  Capitoline  Mount,  tvhere  he 
had  first  assumed  it. 

This  period  was  a  dark  page  in  Pe¬ 
trarch’s  life.  Disappointments  and  losses 
crowded  upon  him.  The  summer  follow¬ 
ing  Rienzi's  fall  was  the  season  of  the  ter¬ 
rific  plague,  which  carried  off,  it  i.s  credibly 
asserted,  one  fourth*  of  the  inhabitants  of 


*  See  Dr.  Hecker  On  the  Pettilencee  of  the  Mid- 
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Europe,  and  inflicted  lasting  detriment  on  j 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  nations. 
At  Parma,  Petrarch  received  the  news, 
for  wliicli  a  melancholy  presentiment  had 
already  in  some  measure  prepared  him,  , 
that  his  beloved  Laura  had  fallen  a  victim  i 
to  the  scourge  at  Avignon.  Soon  after  | 
died,  of  plague  or  of  heart-break  for  the 
disasters  of  his  family',  Cardinal  Colonna, 
his  most  cherished  friend. 

It  was  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.’s  enter- , 
prise  that  next  roused  his  hopes  for  the 
regeneration  of  Italy.  He  wrote  an  elo-  j 
quent  letter  of  exhortation  to  th.at  prince,  j 
three  years  after  llienzi’s  fall,  but  w.aited  : 
another  three  years  in  vain  for  an  answer. 
It  was  not  till  1354  that  Charles  actually  , 
entered  Italy.  When  he  did  come,  the 
disappointment  he  caused  was  great.  He  i 
came  with  no  generous  intentions,  no 
state8m,anlike  projects.  In  order  to  till 
his  coffers,  which  was  the  main  purpose  i 
of  his  expedition,  he  entered  into  a  base 
compromise  with  the  Pope,  and  betrayed  , 
liis  stanchest  friends.  Of  him  Peti’arch 
might  well  have  said,  as  he  had  once  said 
of  Louis  the  Bavarian  : 

“Alzando  ’1  dite,  con  la  tnorte  scherza.” 

From  the  tivacherous  Geryian  he  turned 
to  the  illustrious  family  who  reigned  like 
kings  in  North  Italy.  John  Visconti,  the 
Arclibishop  prince  of  3Iilan,  not  less  a 
lover  of  letters  than  the  most  ambitious 
of  statesmen  and  warriors,  had  won  him 
to  his  court  after  his  recent — and,  as  it 
proved,  liis  final— departure  from  Avig-  j 
non,  in  1553.  The  Archbishop  died, 
however,  shortly  afterward,  and  his  three 
nephews  reigned  in  his  stead.  Of  these 
nephews,  Galeazzo  proved  a  powerful  and  | 
(tonstant  friend  to  the  poet.  Petrarch 
went  for  him  on  an  embassy  to  Charles ; 
IV.  at  Prague,  where  he  was  compliment- ; 
cd  by  the  Emperor  W’ith  the  title  of  Count 
Palatine.  On  another  occasion,  he  carried 
the  Lord  of  Milan's  congratulations  to  ; 
John,  King  of  France,  on  that  monarch’s  , 
delivery  from  his  English  caj>ivitj\  At 
his  villa  near  3Iilan,  which  in  classic  fash¬ 
ion  he  named  Linterno,  he  sought  to  live  ' 
over  again  the  peaceful  student  life  of  i 
Vaucluse.  Here,  perhaps,  he  would  have  ( 
remained,  but  for  the  devastations  of  the 
Free  Companies,  then  roaming  through 
Italy,  and  of  the  plague.  Against  these 

dir  Age*.  Stmondi  estimates  the  amount  at  three 
fifths  of  the  population  of  Europe. 


enemies  he  sought  an  asylum  at  Venice, 
and  took  that  occasion  of  presenting  the 
Republic  with  the  precious  library  which 
was  the  most  cherished  of  his  {lossessions. 

Soon  after  this  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  that  Pope  Urban  V.  ha«l 
brought  back  the  Papal  Court  to  Rome, 
and  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  so 
doing  was  in  all  jirobability  the  very  able 
and  eloquent  letter  he  had  himself  address¬ 
ed  to  him  the  preceding  year.  One  great 
political  object  of  his  life  thus  seemed  to 
be  accomplished;  but  Urban’s  life  was 
short,  and  his  successor  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  his  example  ;  and  possibly  I*etrarch 
might  by  this  time  be  aware  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  remedy  for  the  ills  of  Italy  was  very 
inadequate  to  the  disease.  A  general 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  all  he  had  aimed  at 
and  cared  for,  took  strong  posses-sion  of 
his  mind  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life, 
lie  had, indeed, 

“  That  which  should  accompany  old  age  ; 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends.” 

Not  only  was  he  courted  and  admired  by 
great  men,  not  only  were  the  palaces  of 
princes  and  independent  homes  within 
their  territories  open  to  him  in  generous 
profusion  ;  he  was  also  the  object  of  unri¬ 
valed  hero-worship  with  the  less  distin¬ 
guished  classes  of  his  compatriots.  JIany 
pleasing  stories  are  told  in  illustration  of 
thi.s.  Florence  herself,  the  factious  and 
implacable,  which  had  exiled  his  family 
and  withheld  forgiveness  from  a  greater 

fioct  than  himself,  voluntarily  reinstated 
’etrarch  in  his  civic  rights  and  jmssessions, 
.and  besought  him  to  take  up  his  residence 
within  her  walls,  and  become  the  director 
of  a  new  university  to  be  there  founded. 
As  usual,  his  hatred  of  a  fixed  home  and 
settled  duties  made  him  refuse.  The 
chosen  friends  of  hi.s  heart  had  always 
been  numerous,  and  conspicuous  for  their 
genius  or  their  virtue.  The  Colonnas, 
father  and  sons,  the  excellent  Bishop  of 
Cabassoles,  “  Ladius  ”  and  “  Socrates,”* 
whose  di.scoursc  sped  the  summer  hours  in 
the  friendly  regions  of  Lombes,  of  which 
James  Colonna  was  Bishop  ;  Azzo  di  Cor- 
reggio,  for  whom  in  his  adversity  Pe¬ 
trarch  composed  his  treatise  De  Hetnediis 
utriuaque  Forttmo’ ;  James  da  Carrara, 
of  whom  he  said  that  among  the  princes 
of  his  time  there  did  not  exist  his  equal ; 

•  Two  accomplished  gentlemen  whom  Petrarch 
always  mentions  by  these  classic  appellations. 
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and  last,  not  least,  Boccaccio,  the  gfrcatest 
nonius  next  to  himselt'  then  adorning 
Italy  ;  tliese  were  but  a  few  of  tlie  bright 
and  loving  spirits  who,  some  first,  some 
la.st,  clusleretl  round  the  poet-sago,  and 
constituted  him  their  “  guide  and  philoso¬ 
pher,”  as  well  as  friend.  There  is  some- 
tliing  very  touching  in  the  tenderness  of 
the  tie  between  himself  and  Boccaccio. 
Boccaccio  was  nine  years  the  younger  of 
tlie  two.  lie  positively  adored  Pelnarch. 
His  devotion  to  him  first  began  when  the 
laureate-elect  appeared  .at  the  Court  of 
Robert,  King  of  Naples,  where  Boccaccio 
then  was,  to  undergo  his  ostentatious  ex- 
.amination.  ^lutual  love  of  poetry,  and 
interest  in  cl.assical  studies,  cemented  the 
link  between  them.  Bocc.accio’s  scholar¬ 
ship  was  indeed  greater  than  Petrarch’s  ; 
to  him,  Italy  and  Europe  were  indebted 
for  the  first  serious  eftbrt  to  revive  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language.  Ilis  ima¬ 
gination  was  not  less  fertile  than  that  of 
his  friend  ;  his  prose  style  was  at  least  as 
great  an  ornament  to  the  literature  of  his 
country  as  was  Petrarch’s  poetry  ;  but  he 
had  a  less  elevated  mind,  his  character 
was  more  under  the  sway  of  those  irregu¬ 
lar  impulses  which  so  frequently  cause  the 
shipwreck  of  genius.  Friends  and  for¬ 
tune,  put  to  too  severe  a  proof,  aban¬ 
doned  him.  Yet  through  all  his  irregu- 
lariiies,  his  love  and  reverence  for  Pe¬ 
trarch  shone  as  a  beacon  in  the  storm,  and 
the  elder  poet’s  purse  and  counsel  were 
ever  at  hand  to  as.sist  him  when  ail  other 
resources  failed.  The  generous  monitor 
even  otfered  a  share  in  his  home  forever 
lo  the  spendthrift  whom  his  soul  so  truly 
loved,  and  whose  subsequent  repentance 
.and  reformation  were  mainly  due  lo  his 
exhortations. 

For  Petrarch,  though  himself  not  proof 
in  earlier  life  against  the  seductions  of 
pleasure,  was  always  under  the  influence 
of  earnest  religious  impressions,  which 
combated,  and  finally  vanquished,  the 
evil  tendencies  he  never  faileil  to  deplore. 
A  deep  sense  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
things,  and  a  loving  trust  in  God,  were 
with  him  the  subsoil  on  which  all  lighter 
impressions  rested.  To  the  attractions  of 
li»ve  and  fame  no  one  was  ever  more 
keenly  susceptible;  but  the  correcting 
thought  was  ever  at  hand  to  bring  peni¬ 
tence,  if  not  resistance.  In  his  poems  and 
his  familiar  letters,  it  is  the  antagonism 
of  these  various  feelings,  the  impu'sive- 
uess  with  which  he  yielded  to  each  by 


turns,  the  simplicity  and  openness  of  his 
confessions  and  self  accusations,  which 
constitute  the  great  interest.  We  see  be¬ 
fore  us  a  jiicture  of  human  nature,  self- 
drawn,  self-analyzed,  than  which  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  or  Rous.seau  have  not  left  a  more 
lively  |K)rtraiturc.  Of  St.  Augustine,  l‘e- 
trarch  was  an  earnest  student  and  .admirer. 
In  one  of  his  works — that  in  which  ho  car 
ries  out  the  introspective  jirocess  W'ilh 
the  most  curious  minuteness — he  imagines 
the  Saint  and  himself  to  be  the  interlocu¬ 
tors.  The  Saint  probes  his  con.science  as 
to  his  ruling  motives — vanity,  pleasure, 
.amV)ition,  love.  To  each  in  turn  he  is 
driven  to  plead  guilty ;  but  he  justifies 
with  eloquence  his  devotion  to  the  pure 
and  virtuous  Laura,  and  maintains  that 
his  t.aste  for  virtue,  study,  and  true  glory, 
have  only  been  strengthened  and  enhanced 
thereby.  Time,  he  says,  can  have  little 
ettect  on  love  like  his,  for  it  is  her  soul  he 
worships,  and  though  age  may  change  her 
outward  form,  that  is  unchangeable. 

The  best  aceredited  account  of  Laura, 
as  is  well  known,  is  th.at  slie  was  the  wife 
of  Hugo  de  Sade,  a  patrician  of  Avignon  ; 
that  she  was  marrie«l,  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  when  Petrarch  first  became  ac- 
qu.ainted  with  her ;  th.at  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  forty-one,  had  eleven  children,  and 
died  of  the  plague  that  devasted  Europe 
in  1348.  Though  she  never  repaid  the 
poet’s  assiduities  by  any  transgression  of 
lier  conjugal  faith,  she  appears  to  have 
entertained  a  regard  for  him,  and  even 
something  of  .aflection  ;  and  .since  his  love 
could  be  kept  alive  with  the  slender  ali¬ 
ment  of  alternate  smiles  and  frowns,  was 
well  pleased  to  be  the  subject  of  love-dit¬ 
ties  which  made  her  name  famous  through 
Europe.  For  Petrarch  was  the  Last  of  the 
Troubadours,  and  with  the  superaddition 
of  more’  imagin.ation  and  taste  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  had  jios-sessed.  A 
Troubadour,  .as  such,  adopted  the  making 
of  verses  on  his  lady’s  charms  as  a  sort  of 
profession.  The  delicaciy  of  reserve  was 
not  then  an  article  of  the  lover’s  creed. 
To  extol  and  exaggerate  to  the  world  the 
perfections  of  his  mistre.ss,  was  as  much 
his  duty  as  that  of  a  knight-errant.  So 
Petrarch  sang  the  charms  of  Laura,  and 
not  only  .all  Avignon  heard,  but  all  It.aly 
likewise,  and  cultivated  regions  beyond 
Italy  ;  and  tears  were  ready  for  the  love¬ 
lorn  poet,  and  strangers  came  lo  gaze  on 
the  object  of  his  adoration.  In  later  life 
he  professed  to  be  ashamed  that  he  had 
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allowed  himself  so  long  to  be  “  a  fiible  to 
the  populace,”  but  his  verses  went  to 
swell  the  amount  of  tho  fame  which  he 
prized  so  dearly ;  and  it  was  no  unmean¬ 
ing  allegory  by  which  he  identified  the 
Laura  of  his  affections  with  the  laurel  to 
which  her  name  bore  affinity ;  as  Dante 
before  him  had  identified  his  Beatrice 
W'ith  tlie  vision  of  eternal  Blessedness. 

And  while  we  are  just  touching  on  this 
vexed  subject  of  allegory,  let  us  briefly 
advert  to  an  objection  brought  forward, 
not  without  plausibility,  against  the  reali¬ 
ty  of  Petrarch’s  love  altogether.  In  our 
Essay  on  Daute,  w’e  alluded  to  Professor 
liossetti’s  remark  upon  the  constant  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  love-poets  of  this  time,  of  re¬ 
ferring  tho  first  sight  of  their  mistress,  or 
other  marked  epochs  of  their  passion,  to 
certain  days  in  the  holy  w’eek.  We  there 
observed  that  it  was  by  no  means  impro¬ 
bable  that  they  figuratively  ascribed  the 
character  of  a  holy  day  to  the  days  thus 
really  consecrated  in  their  memory,  for 
example,  that  that  day  might  have  been 
called  by  them  Easter  Day,  which  aw'oke 
their  soul  to  a  new  life ;  not,  perhaps,  very 
reverently,  according  to  onr  present  no¬ 
tions,  but  consistently  enough  with  the 
mystical  turn  of  thought  then  in  fashion. 
But  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  sixth  of 
April,  tlee  day  of  the  month  expressly 
assigned  by  Petrarch  both  for  his  first 
sight  of  Laura,  and  for  her  death  ?  a  coin¬ 
cidence  of  fact  possible,  no  doubt,  but,  it 
must  be  owned,  highly  suspicious,  all  things 
considered.  We  find  that  the  sixth  of 
April  was  somehow  a  marked  date  with 
more  than  one  mystic  writer  of  those  times. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  Wednes¬ 
day  before  Easter,  when  D.ant-fs  supposed 
journey  began,  fell  on  a  sixth  of  April. 
Professor  Rossetti  cites  a  curious  work  by 
Bartolo,  a  coterajiorary  and  friend  of  Pe¬ 
trarch,  representing  a  supposed  legal  pro¬ 
secution  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ ;  the 
accuser  being  the  devil,  the  defender  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  human  nature  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  prosecution.  Tho  cause  is  decided 
against  the  devil,  and  Bartolo  dates  the 
sentence  April  sixth.  Rossetti’s  conclu¬ 
sion  is,  that  Petrarch’s  love  and  his  Lau¬ 
ra’s  existence  were  nothing  but  a  political 
allegory,  couched  in  symbolical  references 
to  the  Holy  Week.  We  think,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  some  reason  is  discovera¬ 
ble  for  the  lover’s  mysticism  in  the  fact 
that  the  sixth  of  April  happens  to  have 
been  the  “  Lady  Day  ”  of  the  old  calen¬ 


dar,  then  in  use.  With  that  mixture  of 
fact  and  fancy  which  was  then  customary, 
it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  festival 
consecrated  to  the  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  should  have  been  assumed  as  alle¬ 
gorically  marking  the  birth  and  death  of 
a  poet’s  love,  .allowing  the  love  itself  to 
have  been  re.al.  Here,  too,  would  be  a 
reason  why,  in  an  extravaganza  like  Bar- 
tolo’s,  whicli  tends  esiK'cially  to  the  glory 
of  the  Virgin,  the  sixth  of  April  should 
be  chosen  as  the  supposed  moment  of  her 
triumph. 

As  it  is  onr  object  in  these  pages  rather 
to  sketch  I’etrarch’s  life  and  character 
than  to  criticise  his  literary  merits,  wc 
shall  not  attempt  any  special  examination 
of  his  sonnets  .and  canzoni  with  reference 
to  their  beautie.s  or  defects;  but  to  one 
point  of  a  liter.ary  nature  we  would  direct 
attention,  and  that  is,  the  profusion  of 
verbal  elaboration  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  juore  meager  productions 
of  antecedent  Troubadours.  The  change 
began,  in  a  marked  maimer,  with  Dante ; 
the  conscious  cultivation  of  the  style,  as 
apart  from  the  su\»ject-m.'itter  of  a  poem. 
There  is  a  remark  by  Coleridge  which 
bears  upon  this  subject.  “There  w.as  a 
p.assion  .and  a  miracle  of  words,”  he  H.ay8, 
“  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 

I  after  the  long  slumber  of  language  in 
j  barbarism,  which  gave  an  i.hnost  romantic 
character,  a  virtuous  quality  and  power, 
to  what  we  read  in  a  book,  indejiendently 
of  the  thoughts  or  images  contained  in  it.” 
The  tendency  is  first  perceptible  in  the 
universities,  where,  before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  professors  of  grammar 
had  begun  to  be  appointed,  in  suldition  to 
those  who  taught  the  sciences  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  and  theology.  By  degrees  it  bore 
fruit  in  the  belles-lettres.  Dante’s  mjister, 
Brunetto  Latini,  gave  as  a  reason  for  com¬ 
posing  his  most  celebrated  work,  the 
Tresor,  in  French,  that  that  hangiutgc  was 
the  “  most  delectable  ”  as  well  as  the  most 
generally  known.  Dante  himself,  besides 
writing  a  treatise  on  language,  alludes  in 
his  great  poem  mpre  than  once  to  his  own 
poetical  style. 

Petrarch’s  It.alian  poems  abound  Avith 
references  to  his  “  stile,”  and  the  .applause 
it  had  gained  him  in  the  world.  lie  says, 
when  lamenting  in  one  of  his  sonnets  the 
death  of  Laur.a,  that  if  he  had  known  how 
much  his  verses  would  have  been  admired, 
he  would  have  made  them, 

“  In  numero  piu  spesse,  in  ttil  piu  rare.” 
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TlioJigh  on  another  occasion  he  declares 
that  !iis  grief  was  too  acute  for  ornntnent : 

“  I  iniei  gravi  sospir  non  vanno  in  rime 
E’l  mio  duro  inartir  yince  ogni  stile." 

It  is  the  second  part  of  Petrarcli’s  canzo- 
iiierc,  composed  alter  Laura’s  death,  which 
most  touches  and  interests  the  reader. 
While  Laura  lives,  the  fancy  of  the  Trou¬ 
badour  expends  itself  on  praises  of  her 
hair,  her  eyes,  or  incidents  of  word  or 
look ;  on  lamentations  which  we  feel  to 
be  unm.auly  ;  on  longings  which,  however 
delicately  expressed,  it  Avould  be  sin  to 
gratify.  After  her  <leath,  we  feel  a  rev¬ 
erent  sympathy  for  the  mourner  on  whom 
the  one  gre.at  sorrow  of  humanity  ha.s 
fallen.  However  purpo.seless  his  adoration 
of  the  living  Laura,  we  feel  that  she  was 
indeed  the  light  of  his  heart,  and  that  the 
darkness  he  now  laments  is  not  feigned, 
but  real.  A  poet  of  our  own  days  has 
consecrated  the  memory  of  his  early  and 
passionate  friendship  by  a  poetical  lu  Me- 
moriaia  of  twenty  years’  reminiscence,  j 
Why,  then,  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  ! 
emotion  which  dictated  that  earlier  In  ' 
3Iemoriam,  the  lament  of  Petrarch  after 
his  twenty  years’  worship  of  the  lair  one  i 
of  Avignon?  j 

It  is  beside  our  purpos<‘  to  p.ass  in  re¬ 
view  here  the  exceeding  beauties  of  this 
portion  of  Petrarch’s  poems  ;  the  human  i 
grief,  the  divine  consolations,  all  so  exqui- ! 
sitely  portr.ayed  that  there  is  hardly  a  | 
mourner  of  modern  times  but  must  And  ; 
his  very  heart’s  chords  struck  by  that  ' 
master  hand.  Put  the  poet’s  devotion  to  j 
his  lost  mistress  reserved  itself  for  yet  an-  | 
other  effort,  which  he  doubtless  hoped  at  j 
one  time  to  make  a  crowning  monument  ' 
of  his  genius  .and  his  love,  in  a  manner  ' 
something  similar  to  Dante’s  great  i*ocm,  | 
of  which  he  borrowed  the  rhythm — that  j 
of  the  terza  rima.  The  Trionfi  di  Fran-  \ 
cettco  Petrarca  in  Pita  ed  in  Morte  di  i 
Madonna  Laura.,  are  the  work  of  his  old  | 
age.  They  consist  of  six  books,  divided 
into  parts,  or  enpitoli ;  one  book  treating  ' 
of  the  Triumph  of  Love,  the  others  1 
of  the  Triumphs  of  Chastity,  De.ath, 
Fame,  Time,  and  Divinity,  in  succeasion. 
The  poet  imagines  himself  to  witness,  as  . 
in  a  vision,  the  concourse  of  mortals  who  \ 
have  passed  their  probation  on  earth,  and  ; 
who  by  their  lives  and  characters  h.ave  j 
illustr.ated  the  victory  of  one  or  the  other  | 
principle.  Laura  is  the  key-note  of  the  j 
whole  poem.  In  the  “  Triumph  of  Love  ”  I 


she  appears  beside  him,  and  brings  to 
his  mind  .all  the  struggles  and  sorrows 
he  has  gone  through  for  her  sake.  She, 
only,  walks  free  among  the  assemblage 
whom  love  has  conquered — a  suu  among 
attendant  stars.  In  “The  Triumph  of 
Chastity,”  she  appears  clad  in  shining  gar¬ 
ments,  with  a  sliield  in  her  hand,  all  the 
Virtues  waiting  on  her,  and  virgin  ladies 
of  cla.ssic  fame.  Put  it  is  in  the  “  Tri- 
uniph  of  Death”  that  the  poet  reaches 
his  tenderest  strain.  Nothing  can  be 
more  exquisite  than  the  pathos  with  which 
he  describes  her  illness  and  death : 

“  Thus  (lid  her  soul  depart  in  (ailin  content ; 
Not  like  a  flame  quenched  by  some  sudden 
force, 

But  one  that,  selfconsumed  its  light  hath 
spent : 

E’en  to  the  end,  life  held  its  wonted  course. 

“Call  her  not  pale,  though  whiter  than  the 
flakes 

Fast  dropping,  on  a  breathless  winter’s  day 

O’er  some  hill  side :  her  last  repose  she  take.s 
As  one  o’erwearied  with  a  toilsome  way. 

“  Like  softest  slumber  on  her  eyelids  lying, 

'  When  the  freed  spirit  took  its  homeward 
flight. 

This  was  to  die — the  senseless  call  it  dying — 
In  her  bright  aspect,  Death  itself  seemed 
bright.” 

Then  follows  the  not  less  touching  re¬ 
cital  of  the  supposed  interview'  between 
himself  and  Laura  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
in  which  he  consoles  himself  for  .all  the 
sorrow’s  of  the  p.a.st  by  imagining  the  con¬ 
fession  of  her  love  from  her  own  lips. 
The  p.as8age  is  long,  but  w  ith  some  omis¬ 
sions  we  i'eel  impelled  to  insert  it  here. 
He  supposes  that  in  the  night  succeeding 
Laura’s  death  he  beholds  her  in  a  dream. 
She  moves  toward  him — 

“  And  that  hand  which  I  used  so  to  long  for, 
she  proffered,  while  thus  she  spoke  and  sighed  ; 

‘“Dost  thou  recognize  her  who  withdrew  thy 
steps  from  the  highway  of  the  world  when  as 
thy  youthful  heart  first  became  devoted  to  her  ?’ 
And  with  a  pensive  and  reverent  mien  she  seat¬ 
ed  herself,  and  made  me  sit  beside  her  on  a 
bank  overshadowed  bj’  a  beech-tree  and  a  laurel. 

“  ‘  And  how  should  I  not  know  my  heart’s 
divinity  ?’  I  replied,  with  tears.  ‘  Oh  1  tell  me, 
art  thou  dead,  or  art  thou  living  indeed?’ 

“  ‘  I  live :  ’Us  thou  whom  death  still  holds,’ 
she  replied,  ‘and  will  hold  until  the  last  hour 
comes,  which  .shall  release  thee  from  earth. 
But  time  is  short,  and  long  is  all  our  hearts 
would  say  ;  wherefore  be  warned,  and  restrain 
thy  speech  within  the  limits  wliich  day  will 
soon  impose  upon  us.’ 
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“Then  I  rewimed.  ‘  At  the  end  of  that  term 
which  men  call  life,  tell  me,  for  thou  ha.st  tasted 
it,  is  it  such  grievous  pain  to  die  ?’ 

“She  replied  ;  ‘  While  thou  folio  west  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  vulgar  herd,  never  can.«t  thou  be 
happy.  To  noble  spirits,  death  is  the  end  of  a 
d-irk  captivity ;  but  to  others,  whose  thoughts 
arc  buried  in  the  slime  of  earth,  it  causes  w'oe. 
My  death,  which  so  afflicts  thy  heart,  would 
verily  make  thee  rejoice,  couldst  thou  but  feel 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  bliss  that  is  mine !' 
and  saving  this,  she  fixed  her  eyes  devoutly  on 
heaven.  She  was  silent:  and  I  continued; 

‘  But  tyrants,  and  mortal  maladies,  have  made 
death  seem  bitter.’  ‘  I  can  not  deny,’  she  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  that  the  sufferings  which  precede  death 
cause  anguish,  and  still  more,  tlioughts  of  the 
terrors  of  eternity.  But  once  the  soul  is  com¬ 
forted  in  God,  and  the  heart,  worn  with  cares, 
finds  rest  in  him,  then  what  is  death  but  one 
short  sigh  ?  .  .  .  .  For  me,  even  in  the  bright¬ 
est  period  of  my  youth,  when  life  was  fresh  and 
thy  love  for  me  was  strongest,  even  then  life 
seemed  bitterness  in  comparison  of  that  blessed 
death  which  has  been  my  portion.  Far  happier 
was  I  during  that  mortal  passage,  than  an  exile 
returning  to  the  home  of  I  is  love.  Only  for 
thee  my  heart  was  grieved.’ 

“  ‘  Ah !  lady,’  said  I,  ‘  say,  by  that  Faith 
which  was  then  I  doubt  not  made  clear  to  thee, 
and  is  now  yet  more  manifest  in  the  face  of 
Him  who  sceth  all  things,  did  Love  ever  lead 
thee  to  have  pity  on  my  long  sorrow  while  yet 
thou  didst  not  abandon  thy  pure  intent?  For 
thy  sweet  scorn  and  thy  sweet  ire,  and  the 
sweet  pence  written  in  thine  eyes,  held  my  de¬ 
sire  in  doubt  for  many  years.’  Scarce  had  I 
uttered  these  word.s,  when  I  beheld  the  light¬ 
ning  of  that  delicious  smile  which  was  wont  to 
gleam  like  sunshine  on  my  darkened  spirit 
-\nd  smiling,  she  replied :  ‘  Never  was  my 

heart  estranged  from  thee,  nor  ever  will  be  ;  but 
I  tempennl  by  my  aspect  the  fierceness  of  thjr 
ilame.  There  was  no  other  way  for  the  securi¬ 
ty  of  our  youthful  fame.  A  mother  is  not  less 

loving  for  the  chastisement  she  inflicts.* . 

Many  limes  did  my  countenance  bear  the  hue 
of  anger,  while  love  was  burning  in  my  heart : 
but  with  me,  passion  never  quelled  the  voice  of 

reason . Thus  have  I  led  thee  on,  now 

hot,  now  cold,  now  sad,  now  joyous,  yet  safe,  at 
all  events  —  with  joy  I  say  it  —  safe,  though 
wear)*,  to  this  time.’  ‘Could  I  but  think  this,’ 
I  sai<l  trembling,  and  with  tears,  ‘  rich  would 
be  the  fruit  of  all  my  constancy.’  ‘0  thou 
of  little  faith !  were  it  not  true,  wherefore  should 
I  say  it?’  and  with  these  words  a  shade  of  anger 
paaf^  acros,s  her  brow.  *  Whether  thou  wert 
dear  to  mine  eyes  in  the  world,  I  reveal  not :  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  tie  which  l>ound  my 
hoart  was  precious:  and  precious  to  me  also 
was  the  fair  fame  1  acquirco  through  thy  verse. 
It  was  temperance  only  that  I  require<l  in  thy 
love.  That  only  was  wanting ;  and  while  striv¬ 
ing  by  piteous  plaints  to  show  me  what  was 
always  manifest  to  my  eyes,  thou  laidstbare  thy 
heart  to  all  the  world  besides. . Love 


burnt  equally  within  us  both :  but  the  one 
sought  display,  the  other  concealment.  Grief 
is  not  the  lighter  for  being  repressed ;  nor  is  it 
the  heavier  for  the  hanguage  of  complaint  .  .  . 

My  heart  was  with  thee:  my  eyes  only  I  with¬ 
held.  Dost  thou  murmur  because  I  gave  thee 

the  better  part,  and  denied  the  less  ?' . 

‘  Thy  sweet  and  holy  converse,’  I  said,  ‘  h.as 
cast  a  softened  hue  over  all  my  past  soirows. 
But  oh  !  to  live  without  thee  is  very  grievous. 
And  tlierefore,  dear  lady,  I  would  fain  know  if 
I  am  to  follow  thee  soon,  or  at  greater  distance  ?’ 

‘  If  I  augur  rightly,’  she  said,  *  thou  wilt  re¬ 
main  long  time  on  eaith  without  ifie.’  ” 

Yet  once  more  tlie  beloveil  memory 
hovers  on  liis  lips,  and  witli  these  lines  lie 
closes  the  Trionfo  ddla  Divinitu,  the 
last  of  his  poems ; 

“  Amid  the  high  Cevennes  a  stream  has  birth. 
Beside  whose  banks  love  battled  with  mo 
long. 

And  still  my  heart  bears  record  of  the  strife. 
lla[)py  the  stone  that  rests  on  that  fair 
form ! 

Ah!  when  the  spirit  hath  resumed  its  robe. 

If  ho  was  ble.st  who  saw  her  once  on  earth. 

What  will  it  be  to  g-aze  on  her  in  heaven  !” 

As  age  advanced,  and  with  it  many  in¬ 
firmities,  the  poetical  melancholy  of  l*e- 
trarch’s  mind  deepened  into  much  of 
gloom  and  weariness.  Change  of  place 
and  constant  study,  the  remedies  to  which 
it  had  been  the  habit  of  his  life  to  resort, 
did  not  suffice  to  chase  away  the  dark 
shadows.  Yet  peace  attended  his  closing 
years,  which  he  jiassed  in  retreat  and  do¬ 
mestic  comfort  at  Arqua,  near  the  Euga- 
nean  hills,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Lord  of  Padua,  and  in  a  dwelling  the  last 
of  many  which  during  his  life  he  had 
caused  to  be  built  for  himself,  llis  love 
of  learning  attended  him  to  the  last.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  thus  describes  his 
life  :  “  Likp  a  wearied  traveler,  I  (|uickcn 
my  pace  in  (uoportion  as  I  approach  my 
journey’s  end.  I  read  and  write  night 
and  day :  it  is  my  only  resource.  ^ly 
eyes  are  heavy  with  watching,  my  Iniiul 
is  wearied  with  writing,  and  my  heart  is 
worn  with  care.  I  desire  t<»  be  known  to 

iiosterity :  if  I  can  nut  succeed,  I  may  be 
aiown  to  my  own  age,  or  at  least  to  my 
friends.  It  would  have  sati.sfied  me  to 
have  known  myself ;  but  in  that  I  shall 
never  succeed.”  The  conviction  of  a  sin¬ 
cere  Christian  sjioke  in  some  of  his  last  * 
words :  “  To  philosophize,”  he  sjiid,  “  is 
to  love  wisdom  ;  and  true  wisdom  is  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  !”* 
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His  death  took  jdaco  in  tho  seventieth 
year  of  his  agfe.  It  was  truly  a  student’s 
euthanasia.  lie  was  found  one  inorniu" 
by  his  servants,  seated  in  his  library,  with 
a  book  open  before  him,  on  wliich  his  head 
M'as  resting.  With  him  the  love  of  learn¬ 
ing  had  been  no  child’s  play,  no  mere 
pedantic  vanity.  When  we  think  of  his 
labors  and  achievements,  and  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  he  describes  them, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  tho  one  p.is- 
sion  of  Ills  life,  did  we  not  know  that  he 
was  equally  ardent  in  patriotism  ami  in 
love.  His  admiration  of  Virgil  and  Cice¬ 
ro  was  unbounded.  We  have  seen  th.at 
he  attempted  to  emulate  the  former  in 
his  poe:n  of  Africa,  of  which,  however, 
in  later  years  ho  entertained  the  most  hu- 
mili.ating  estimate.  Cicero’s  character 
and  writings  inspired  him  with  a  sort  of 
personal  alfection,  to  which  some  simi¬ 
larity  of  character  no  doubt  contributed. 
In  the  eloquent  Homan  he  might  recog¬ 
nize  his  own  genial  c-vpansiveness  of  tem¬ 
perament,  his  ready  interest  in  things 
great  and  small,  his  warmth  of  friendship, 
his  love  of  literature,  his  little  vanities, 
his  quick  sensitiveness,  his  unaffected 
pride  in  Home  and  Italy;  and  he  m.ade 
Cicero  his  model  in  the  vast  and  varied 
cor res|)on donee,  literary,  ])oHtical,  and  fa¬ 
miliar,  which  was  tho  constant  habit  of 
his  life.  His  Latin  works  were  numerous, 
dealing  chiefly  with  subjects  of  monil 
philosophy.  It  shows  no  small  advance 
on  the  critic.al  jdiilo.sojdiy  of  his  times 
that  he  was  the  first  learned  man  who  set 
on  foot  a  collection  of  medals  and  coins 
Jis  an  aid  to  the  study  of  history,  and 
that  he  entered  with  ardor  into  geograph¬ 
ical  researches  as  a  means  to  the  same 
end.  His  freedom  from  the  prevalent  de¬ 
lusions  of  his’d.ay  brought  him  into  con¬ 
flict  with  astrology,  alchemy,  and  the 
half- superstitions,  half-iithcistic  opinions 
inainbiined  by  some  partisans  of  .Vristotle 
and  Averroes.  To  recover  lost  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  classics,  and  to  multiply  e.\- 
isting  ones  by  transcription,  was  a  never- 
ceasing  interest  and  occupation  to  him. 
I’ersomally  or  by  deputy  he  examined  the 
neglected  repositories  of  distant  convents, 
and  went  through  the  labor  of  transcrib¬ 
ing  whole  volumes  with  his  own  hand, 
that  he  might  be  sure  of  no  error  creep¬ 
ing  in  through  the  ignorance  or  careless¬ 
ness  of  a  hired  scribe. 

On  the  whole,  Petrarch’s  life  is  one 
which  reflects  honor  on  liimself  and  sheds 
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a  softening  radi.'incc  on  the  troublous 
times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  If  his 
infirmity  of  purpose,  the  peiq)et»ial  battle 
between  his  instincts  and  his  reason,  dis¬ 
pose  us  sometimes  to  a  movement  of  con¬ 
tempt,  that  feeling  is  immediately  check¬ 
ed  by  a  sense  of  the  pervading  goodness 
of  his  character,  the  loftiness  of  his  aims, 
and  tho  magnitude  of  his  benefits  to  the 
cause  of  literature. 

We  recur  again  to  the  point  from 
which  we  set  out.  The  problem  which 
his  life  presents  to  us  in  connection  with 
the  general  features  of  the  times,  is  that 
of  the  influence  and  admiration  acquired 
by  one  w'hose  natural  position  as  a  man 
of  action  was  so  i!)significant,  in  an  age 
of  low  culture  and  turbulent  party  strife. 
The  solution  seems  to  be,  that  the  world 
w.as  just  beginning  to  admit  tho  growth 
of  a  new  power  in  that  intellectual  ac¬ 
complishment  which  w.as  now  for  the  first 
time  asserting  its  e.xistence  independently 
of  scholastic  and  conventual  lore;  and 
was  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  more  power 
over  the  general  affairs  of  mankind  than 
it  was  really  fitted  to  exercise.  The  bu- 
sini'ss  of  our  many-sided  life  is  best  car¬ 
ried  on  by  division  of  labor.  A  mind 
chiefly  wrapt  in  the  s[>here  of  imagination 
and  research  is  not  that  c.alculated  to 
carry  on  the  practical  duties  of  civil  pol- 
ity. 

Ch’  altra  potenzia  o  quella  die  a.scolta, 

Ed  allra  e  quella  che  lia  I’anima  intern. 

Petrarch’s  special  talents  and  his  weak¬ 
nesses — perhajis  his  virtues  also — made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  correspond  in  action 
to  the  ideal  which  his  compatriots  would 
fain  have  formed  of  him.  Thus,  though 
ho  was  constantly  consulted — so  much  so 
.as  to  be  called  the  Oracle  of  Italy — events, 
we  find,  generally  spe.aking,  took  their 
course  witliout  much  respect  to  his  ad¬ 
vice. 

Wo  have  seen  on  a  former  occasion 
how  frequently  Dante  was  employed  on 
embassies.  V.’e  meet  with  the  same  fact 
in  tho  life  of  Petr.arch.  Doubtles-s,  when 
the  beauties  of  style  first  began  to  bo  aji- 
preciated,  more  was  expected  from  the 
magic  of  eloquence  than  it  is  now  likely 
to  eftect  ns  an  engine  of  business.  In 
our  days  it  is  chiefly  the  cultured  classes 
that  are  less  strongly  affected  by  rhetoric¬ 
al  artifice :  in  tho  fourteenth  century  sove¬ 
reigns  and  nobles  were  ino.stly  as  uncul- 
tund  .as  the  lower  classes  are  now. 
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It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  ] 
this  exaggerated  deference  to  literary 
merit,  or  rather  this  ascription  to  it  of 
influence  in  a  sphere  not  properly  its  own, 
should  continue  as  mental  educiition  be¬ 
came  more  generally  diffused.  Petrarch’s 


life  marks  a  transition  era.  The  intellec¬ 
tual  leaders  of  the  succeeding  age  pur¬ 
sued  learning  with  unabated  ardor,  but 
8!ink  from  the  rank  of  arbiters  and  oracles 
of  states. 
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.  .  .  .  After  proceeding  some  dis¬ 
tance  further,  the  path  led  rapidly  dowm 
an  inclined  plane  to  a  series  oirectly  un¬ 
derlying  that  with  which  I  had  hitherto 
been  acquainted.  Here  a  number  of  works 
presetited  themselves,  which  were  not  only 
apparently  of  the  highest  antiquity,  but 
were  in  other  respects  particularly  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  work  on  which  I  was  engaged. 

I  w’as  in  a  dilemma ;  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  neglect  the  valnablc  material 
thus  brought  unexpectedly  to  my  notice; 
but  my  stay  in  Rotne  was  limited  to  a  few 
hours  only — till  the  next  day  at  furthest ; 
and  it  being  now'  late  in  the  aflernoon,  I 
determined  to  get  the  studies  I  wanted 
by  passing  the  night  in  the  catacombs. 
Some  objections  w'ere  made  by  the  cuMode, 
on  the  score  of  the  regulations,  and  the 
danger  of  the  fever,  {la  febre  /)  but  these 
yielding  to  the  usual  argument,  it  W'as  ar¬ 
ranged  that  I  should  commence  my  opera¬ 
tions  immediately,  and  be  called  for  by 
the  man  in  charge  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  Having  provided  myself  with 
c-andles  to  last  the  required  time,  a  box 
of  lucifer  matches,  and  adjusted  other  pre¬ 
liminaries,  I  descended.  I  must  confess 
to  having  felt  an  undefinable  sort  of  sen¬ 
sation  on  hearing  the  door  closed  and  lock¬ 
ed  behind  me,  and  finding  myself  alone  in 
the  long,  dark  passages — the  only  living 
being  amidst  the  thousands  of  dead  lying 
around.  I  had  certainly  often  been  down 
before  without  feeling  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ;  but  then  it  was  in  the  daytime, 
and  I  carried  with  me  the  usual  working- 
day  lone  of  thought  and  enteriwise  ;  but 
now'  the  night  was  rapidly  a]*proaching, 
and  I  felt  myself  cut  off  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  from  the  rest  of  the  world  I  hesitat¬ 
ed  a  moment ;  but  remembering  how'  often 


I  had  been  down  in  the  day,  and  that,  on 
account  of  the  darkness  always  existing 
in  the  catacombs,  night  could  not  make 
the  least  difference,  I  went  on.  Having 
got  over  the  ground  that  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  traversing,  and  there  being  a 
con.sidcrable  distance  to  go,  through  pas¬ 
sages  with  which  I  was  previously  quite 
un.acquainted,  I  deemed  it  most  prudent  to 
commence  operations  by  assuring  myself 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  I 
knew'  my  way.  I  therefore  made  notes 
in  my  sketch-book,  of  distances,  and  of 
such  objects  as  l.ay  in  my  way  that  might 
serve  as  land-marks.  I  also  took  care  to 
mark  which  passage  I  was  to  take  out  of 
several  that  converged  on  one  spot,  each 
one  as  like  the  other  as  possible.  I  then 
counted  the  number  of  passages,  right  and 
left,  and  especially  noted  the  position  of  a 
yaw'iiing  W'ell,  or  chasm,  that  l.ay  without 
parapet  right  across  the  path,  .and  which, 
to  judge  from  the  time  that  elapsed  before 
a  stone  reached  the  bottom,  must  have 
b<‘en  sixty  or  one  hundr.j‘d  feet  deep. 
Then  there  was  the  inclined  plane  to  be 
marked,  that  led  dow'n  through  no  end  of 
abrupt  turnings  and  windings,  to  the  scries 
of  catacombs  below.  In  particular,  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  gleam  of  cold  blue  light  proceeding 
from  some  fissure  or  aperture  communi¬ 
cating  w'ith  the  upper  air — the  sky  itself 
was  not  visible,  but  the  chimney-like  aper¬ 
ture,  widening  as  it  descendeil,  caught  a 
few'  gleams  of  light  on  its  projections,  and 
on  the  cryptogamous  plants  that  lined  its 
sides.  Having  carefully  noted  all  these 
things,  and  especially  the  position  of  a  long 
tier  of  oi»en  graves,  in  which  the  human  re¬ 
mains  w  ere  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preser¬ 
vation,  I  saw  a  grim-looklng  picture  of  a 
saint,  that  seemed  to  keep  watch  over 
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tl)cm,nt  the  eiul — wlioso  eyes  seemed,  by  I 
the  flifkerins;  light  of  the  taper,  to  move,  j 
and  to  keep  watch  over  me  as  I  passed.  | 
Fortunately  for  me,  I  noted  him  well,  as  he  i 
was  of  great  help  to  me  afterward.  After 
passing  the  saint,  my  way  seemed  clear 
enough.  There  w.as  again  one  of  those 
awkward  places  where  several  passages 
meet ;  bnt  this  time  they  met  from  behind 
me,  and  I  did  not  take  so  much  notice  of 
them  as  I  ought  to  have  done — iny  path 
now  lying  straight  before  me,  and  con¬ 
sidering  it  impossible  to  make  a  mistake. 

I  retraced  my  way,  to  .assure  myself  that 
I  w.as  sutiiciently  arrquaintcd  with  it ;  the 
result  being  satisfactory,  I  returned  and 
commencetl  operations.  I  suppose  that,  i 
for  truth’s  sake,  I  must  confess  that  during  j 
the  operations  just  described  I  did  at  mo¬ 
ments  feel  just  a  little  nervous ;  the  idea 
that  it  was  night,  perhaps,  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  Then,  the  strangeness  of  the 
part  that  I  wjis  exploring — .and  the  skele¬ 
tons  :  those  in  the  catacombs  .almve  I  h.ad 
become  acquainted  with,  but  these  were 
strangers  to  me.  Then,  perha|)s,  a  life- 
•ise  effigy  of  some  saint  would  seem  to  1 
start  suddenly  into  existence,  as  the  flick-  | 
ering  light  fell  u|>on  it,  and  the  strange  | 
movement  that  seemed  to  exist  in  its  eyes  | 
made  me  feel  any  thing  but  comfortable  | 
a-*  I  j)assed.  I  don’t  know  that  I  thought  ! 
.any  thing  about  ghosts;  {K'rhaps  I  did,  | 
w  hen  I  fancied  that  I  saw  the  flery  eyes  i 
gleaming  at  me  I'rom  out  the  depths  of  I 
ilarkness ;  bnt  as  they  disap{H‘.ared  in  an 
instant,  I  concluded  that  if  they  were  not 
the  creation  of  my  own  fancy,  they  belong¬ 
ed  to  one  of  those  small  animals  of  prey, 
the  tracks  of  which  are  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  in  these  places. 

It  must  have  Iwen  about  nine  o’clock 
when  I  commence<l  my  drawings,  and  I 
was  soon  so  engaged  in  my  work,  that  I 
quite  forgot  the  novelty  of  my  position — 
in  fact,  all  about  it.  Sometimes  1  looked 
round  suddenly,  on  fancying  I  heard  some 
one  approaching  ;  and  once  1  did  certainly 
Im.agine  th.at  1  felt,  positively  and  tangi¬ 
bly,  a  finger  laid  on  my  shoulder  ;  but  the 
impression  passed  aw’ay,  and  I  forgot  it. 

I  suppose  it  must  have  l>een  about  twelve 
or  one  o’clock  when  I  begun  to  feel  just 
a  little  sleepy,  but  some  biscuits,  and  a  ci¬ 
gar  afterwai^,  quite  set  me  going  again. 
There  were  three  pictures  to  be  copied  ; 
two  of  them  were  done,  and  the  third 
(Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise)  would  occu¬ 
py,  I  calculated,  about  an  hour  and  a  lialf. 


How  long  this  picture  took  me  I  don’t 
know  ;  but  1  Inul  laid  in  candies  to  last,  as 
I  Ukought,  till  four  in  the  morning,  or  ra¬ 
ther  later.  The  tallow,  however,  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  gettiikg  very  low,  so  I  pi'oceeded 
with  my  woi'k  with  ail  speed,  intending, 
when  it  was  done,  to  return  to  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  if  the  door  was  locked,  to 
wait  there  till  the  man  came  to  open  it ; 
a  light,  in  that  case,  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  crevice  at  the  bottom  admit¬ 
ted  enough  from  without  to  make  objects 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  clearly  discern¬ 
ible.  My  calculations  w'cre  not,  however, 
quite  accurate ;  for  as  my  work  proceed¬ 
ed,  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  race  be- 
tw’een  it  and  the  candle,  which  would  be 
done  first.  Whether  I  liurried  or  not  I 
can  not  tell,  but  it  was  a  very  close  thing 
at  the  finish  ;  as,  when  it  was  done,  and 
my  drawing  materials  j)kkt  up,  there  was 
not  above  one  iikch  of  candle  remaining, 
aikd  even  this  was  deceptive ;  for,  as  it 
turned  out  .afierwai'd,  the  wick  did  not 
extend  above  half  way  through.  On 
looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  it  had  stoj)- 
ped  —  the  unwonted  occupation  of  the 
preceding  evening  having  occasioned  me 
to  forget  to  wind  up.  1  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  time  the  drawings  had 
taken  me,  th.at  it  was  near  three  o’clock, 
at  most,  a  little  after.  I  had  done  my 
work,  however,  and  it  did  not  much  sig¬ 
nify  whether  I  wsis  left  in  the  dark  or  not, 
as  the  man  would  assuredly  come  fur  me 
by  the  time  arranged  on  the  morrow.  I 
still  felt,  for  all  my  reastming,  that  the 
I  situation  was  not  exactly  a  lively  one,  and 
!i8  I  should  prob.ably  fall  asleep  as  soon  .as 
I  was  left  in  the  dark,  I  might  as  well 
make  for  the  door  while  my  candle  lasted. 
So,  immediately  I  had  pikt  up  iiky  mate¬ 
rials,  I  proceeded  to  do  so.  For  some 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  I  got  over  the 
ground  well  enough,  and  had  recognized 
a  landmark,  which  I  had  noted  down ; 
but  at  that  precise  juncture,  the  wick  of 
my  candle,  which  I  had  supposed  extend¬ 
ed  the  whole  length  of  the  tallow,  fell 
flat,  and  went  out.  I  confess  I  did  not 
half  like  my  situation  :  here  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  labyrinth,  that  to  attempt  to 
thread  in  the  dark  would  be  utter  mad¬ 
ness;  besides,  should  1  succeed  in  find¬ 
ing  my  way  up  the  inclined  plane  that 
led  to  the  upper  range  of  catacombs,  the 
yawning  ch.'ism  above  lay  right  in  my 
path.  1  therefore  began  to  think  that 
the  best  plan  w’ould  be  to  sit  still  where  I 
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was  till  the  man  came  to  liberate  me, 
whenever  that  might  be.  I  then  remem¬ 
bered,  fur  the  first  time,  that  I  had  laid 
in  no  stock  of  provisions  beyond  the  bis¬ 
cuits  I  had  eaten  ;  I  was  therefore  likely 
to  have  a  late  breakfast  in  the  event  of 
the  man  not  coming  to  his  time.  But  if  I 
had  no  provisions,  I  had  some  cigars,  and 
they  would  do  nearly  as  well.  Capital 
thought !  I  had  a  box  of  lucifers ;  I  would 
light  a  cigar,  smoke  it  hard,  to  make  it 
give  out  some  sort  of  a  glimmer,  and  get 
along  by  lighting  the  lucifers,  match  by 
match. 

The  plan  succeeded  to  admiration  for 
some  distance ;  I  managed  to  get  past 
one  of  the  chasms  that  lay  across  the  jiath 
.and  very  nearly  to  the  grim  effigy  of  the 
saint  that  had  kept  its  eyes  on  me  and 
watched  me,  as  I  passed— but  now  my 
difficulties  commenced.  A  number  of  in¬ 
tricate  passages  converged  on  this  spot, 
with  the  entrances  as  like  to  each  .as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  as  they  opened  from  behind 
me  as  I  came  along,  I  h.ad  not  taken  that 
notice  of  them  that  I  ought  to  have  done. 
By  a  perversity  that  is  usu.al  on  such  oc¬ 
casions,  I  of  course  took  the  wrong  open¬ 
ing,  my  only  excuse  being  the  flickering 
and  unsteady  light  afforded  by  the  lucifer 
match.  I  h.ad  not  got  far  before  I  began  , 
to  suspect  my  mistake,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  proceeded  a  hundred  yards  I  was 
sure  of  it.  The  blue  light  down  the  cre¬ 
vice  ought  to  have  been  visible ;  for  dark 
as  the  night  might  be  outside,  a  ray  from 
it  would  be  plainly  perceptible  in  the  pro¬ 
found  blackness  within.  Those  various 
grim  relics  of  humanity  that  I  ought  to 
have  met  standing  right  in  my  w.ay  had 
not  shown  themselves,  and  other  land- 
marLs  that  I  had  noticed  in  coming  were  j 
also  absent.  Being  assured  that  I  W'as 
wrong,  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  re¬ 
trace  my  steps.  After  walking,  however,  | 
many  times  the  distance  that  ought  to 
have  brought  me  into  the  right  path 
again,  it  was  still  certain  that  I  was  in  a 
part  of  the  place  to  which  I  was  an  utter 
stranger.  To  add  to  my  perjiloxity,  my 
matches,  which  I  had  been  using  rather 
freely,  were  now  waxing  few.  What 
should  I  do  when  left  utterly  in  the  dark  ? 
The  place  I  was  now  in  being  out  of  the 
usual  track,  it  was  probable  that  the  man 
who  was  to  come  for  me  in  the  morning, 
on  not  finding  me  where  he  expected, 
would  leave  the  place,  concluding  I  had 
got  out.  Should  such  be  the  case,  I  might 


remain  there  till — I  was  afraid  to  think 
when. 

I  certainly  now  did  begin  to  feel  ner¬ 
vous.  I  had  not  half-a-dozen  matches 
left,  and  when  they  were  done  all  means 
of  escape  seemed  hopeless.  I  felt  the 
whole  horror  of  my  situation  —  buried 
alive — cut  oft’ from  the  whole  living  worhl 
of  humanity  —  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
this  horrible  trap  —  escape  from  which 
seemed  proffered  to  me,  on  all  sides,  only 
to  mock  me  utterly.  I  was  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  unnerved  ;  but,  fortunately  for  my¬ 
self,  not  so  much  so  as  to  prevent  my  being 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  to  know  that  I  had 
better  go  no  further  till  I  had  collected 
myself.  I  therefore  sat  down  for  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two  to  recover  my  self-possession, 
and  trying  to  recall  every  turning  and 
winding  that  I  had  gone  through  since  I 
left  the  la.st  landmark.  Il.aving  done  so, 
and  remembering  that  from  the  few 
matches  I  had  left  I  w.as  now  making 
my  last  and  only  possible  attempt,  I  got 
up  and  ]>rocecded.  To  economize  my 
matches,  I  calculated  my  steps  on  lighting 
one  as  far  as  I  could  see  before  me,  and, 

!  after  it  had  gone  out,  I  groped  my  way 
'  with  my  hands  on  e.ach  si<le  of  the  passage 
till  I  had  got  over  the  ground  I  had 
marked  wiili  my  eye ;  by  this  means  I 
made  each  m.atch  suffice  for  about  forty 
yards  of  ground.  I  had  been  proceeding 
thus  for  about  ten  minutes,  making  but 
very  slow  progress,  when,  on  lighting  my 
last  match  but  three,  I  saw  at  some  yards 
distant,  but  down  .another  passage  than  that 
which  I  was  treading,  the  identical  grim 
figure  of  the  saint  looking  straight  at  me. 
It  seemed  like  an  apparition — as  if  he  had 
come  to  find  me — for  I  could  hardly  bring 
myself  to  snpimse  that  the  place  I  saw 
him  in  was  the  )»ath  which  I  h.ad  left ;  but 
never  was  saintly  aj>parition  more  wel¬ 
come  !  I  made  ’sure  of  his  identity : 
there  were  the  identical  objects  in  each 
hand  that  at  first  sight  looked  like  a  brush 
and  a  dust -shovel,  but  which  were  intend¬ 
ed  to  represent  a  thing  full  of  spikes, 
something  like  a  curry-comb,  and  a  grid¬ 
iron — these  no  doubt  having  been  the  im- 
j  plements  of  his  martyrdom, 
j  I  had  now  three  matches  left  :  if  I  took 
!  the  wrong  path  .again,  (and  really,  out  of 
j  the  six  or  seven  th.at  presented  thcni- 
j  selve.s,  I  did  not  know  which  to  choose,)  I 
should  be  inevitably  lost ;  so  I  determined 
!  to  sit  down  under  the  protection  of  the 
^  saint  till  I  received  more  active  assistance 
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tlian  he  conid  render  me.  I  did  so — and 
I  think  I  must  have  slept  about  halt'  an 
hour,  when,  on  opening  my  eyes,  titere 
appeared  at  a  distance,  but  still  most  un¬ 
mistakably,  a  glimmer  of  the  blue  light 
which  could  only  proceed  from  the  chim¬ 
ney-like  opening.  I  proceeded  at  once  in 
that  direction,  and  to  my  infinite  joy 
found  I  was  perfectly  right.  It  liad  not 
been  visited  before,  as  from  my  position 
under  the  saint  it  w.a8  only  possible  to  see 
a  reflection  of  it  at  any  lime,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night  had  prevented  this 
being  perceptible ;  out  day  had  now  broke, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any  question  but 
that  I  was  right.  Being  thus  assured,  I 
lighted  another  match,  which  was  just 
sufficient  to  bring  me  up  the  inclined 
plane  leading  to  the  part  of  the  cemetery 


w'ith  which  I  was  well  acquainted.  Bid¬ 
ding  farewell  to  Eutychia  .as  I  passed  her 
I  economized  my  last  match  till  it  brought 
me  across  the  narrow'  planks  that  spanned 
the  black  lake  at  the  entrance,  and  to  the 
oblique  passage  leading  to  the  upper  door, 
through  which  I  could  now'  see  the  ex¬ 
quisite  blue  morning  light  pouring  in  at 
every  crevice.  Oh !  how  I  adored  that 
light,  and  how  I  bounded  up  the  crum¬ 
bling  steps,  throe  at  a  time !  It  was  still 
very  early — probably  not  four  o’clock ;  so 
making  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible 
on  the  top  step  against  the  door,  1  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  remained  so  till  the  man  came 
to  let  me  out  at  six  o’clock,  just  in  time  to 
allow  of  my  reaching  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
embarking  for  Genoa  the  same  day. 


From  Fraser’i  Magaxine. 

A  DISCOURSE  OF  LMM.\TURITY ;  OR,  CONCERNING  VEAL 


The  man  who,  in  his  progress  through  ] 
life,  has  listened  with  .attention  to  the 
conversation  of  hum.an  beings ;  who  has 
carefully  read  the  writings  of  the  best 
English  authors ;  who  has  m.ade  himself 
W’ell  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
usages  of  his  native  land;  and  W’ho  has 
meditated  much  on  all  he  has  seen  and 
read  ;  must  have  been  led  to  the  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  by  Veal,  those  who  speak 
the  English  Language  intend  to  denote  the 
flesh  of  calves ;  and  th.at  by  a  calf  is  in¬ 
tended  an  immature  ox  or  cow.  A  calf  is 
a  creature  in  a  temporary  and  progressive 
stage  of  its  being.  It  will  not  ahvays  be  a 
calf;  if  it  live  long  enough,  it  w’ill  assuredly 
cease  to  be  a  calf.  And  if  impatient  man, 
arresting  the  creature  at  that  stage,  should 
consign  it  to  the  hands  of  him  whose  busi¬ 
ness  It  is  to  convert  the  sentient  animal 
into  the  impassive  and  unconscious  meat, 
the  nutriment  which  the  creature  will 
.afford  will  be  nothing  more  than  immature 
beef.  There  may  be  many  qualities  of 
Veal ;  the  calf  which  yields  it  may  die  at 
very  different  stages  in  its  physical  and 
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moral  development ;  but  provided  only  it 
die  as  a  calf— provided  only  that  its  moat 
j  can  fitly  be  styled  Veal  —  this  will  be  cha- 
1  racteristic  of  it,  that  the  me.at  shall  be  im¬ 
mature  meat.  It  may  be  very  good,  very 
nutritious  and  palatable ;  some  people  may 
like  it  better  than  beef,  and  may  feed 
upon  it  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction ;  but 
when  it  is  fairly  and  deliber.ately  put  to 
us,  it  must  be  admitted  even  by  such  as 
like  Veal  the  best,  that  Ve.al  is  but  .an 
immature  production  of  nature.  I  take 
Veal,  therefore,  as  the  emblem  of  Imma¬ 
turity  ;  of  that  which  is  now  in  a  stage 
out  of  which  it  must  grow ;  of  that  w'hich, 
as  time  goes  on,  will  grow  older,  will 
probably  grow  better,  will  certainly  grow 
very  different.  That  is  w’hat  I  mean  by 
Veal. 

And  now,  my  reader  and  friend,  you 
will  discern  the  subject  about  which  I  trust 
we  are  to  have  some  pleasant  and  not  un¬ 
profitable  thought  together.  You  will 
readily  believe  that  my  subject  is  not  that 
materi.al  Veal  which  may  be  beheld  and 
purchased  In  the  butchers’  shops.  I  am 
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not  now  to  treat  of  its  varied  qualilies,  of 
the  snstenanoe  which  it  yields,  of  tlie  ftrice 
at  which  it  may  be  procured,  or  of  the 
laws  according  to  which  that  price  rises 
and  falls.  I  am  not  going  to  take  you  to 
the  green  fields  in  which  the  creature 
which  yielded  the  Veal  was  fed,  or  to  dis-  j 
course  of  the  blossoming  hawthorn  hedges  ^ 
from  whose  midst  it  was  reft  away.  Nei¬ 
ther  shall  I  speak  of  the  rustic  life,  the 
toils,  cares,  and  fancies  of  the  farm-house 
near  which  it  spent  its  brief  lifetime.  The 
Veal  of  which  I  intend  to  speak  is  Moral 
Veal,  or  (to  speak  with  entire  accuracy) 
Veal  Intel lectu.al.  Moral,  and  yEsthetical. 
13}'  Veal  I  understand  the  immature  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  human  mind ;  iinm.aturc 
compositions,  immature  opinions,  feelings, 
and  tastes.  I  wish  to  think  of  the  work, 
the  views,  the  fancies,  the  emotions,  which 
are  yielded  by  the  human  soul  in  its  im¬ 
mature  stages;  while  the  calf  (so  to 
speak)  is  only  growing  into  the  ox ;  while 
the  clever  hoy,  with  his  absurd  opinions 
•and  feverish  feelings  and  fancies,  is  devel¬ 
oping  into  the  mjvture  and  sober-minded 
man.  And  if  I  could  but  rightly  set  out 
the  thoughts  which  have  at  many  differ¬ 
ent  times  occurred  to  me  on  this  matter, 
if  one  could  catch  and  fix  the  vague 
glimpses  and  passing  intuitions  of  solid 
unchanging  truth,  if  the  subject  on  which 
one  has  thought  long  and  felt  deeply  were 
always  that  on  which  one  could  write  best, 
and  could  bring  out  to  the  sympathy  of 
others  what  a  man  himself  has  felt,  wh.at 
.an  excellent  essay  this  would  he !  But 
it  will  not  he  so ;  for  as  I  try  to  grasp 
the  thoughts  I  would  set  out,  they  melt  j 
away  and  elude  me.  It  is  like  trying  to 
catch  and  keep  the  rainbow  hues  you 
have  seen  the  sunshine  cast  upon  the  spray 
of  a  waterfall,  when  you  try  to  catch  the 
tone,  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  atmos 
phere  of  early  youth. 

There  c.an  be  no  question  at  all  as  to  the 
fact,  that  clever  young  men  and  women, 
when  their  minds  begin  to  open,  when 
they  begin  to  think  for  themselves,  do 
pass  through  a  stage  of  mental  develop 
ment  which  they  by  and  by  quite  out¬ 
grow  ;  and  entert.ain  opinions  .and  beliefs, 
and  feel  emotions,  on  which  afterward 
they  look  b.ack  with  no  sympathy  or  ap¬ 
proval.  This  is  a  fact  as  certain  as  that  a 
calf  grows  into  an  ox,  or  that  veal,  if 
spared  to  grow,  will  Iwcome  l)cef.  But ! 
no  analogy  between  the  material  and  the 


moral  must  be  pushed  too  far.  There  are 
points  of  difference  between  material  and 
moral  Veal.  A  Citlf  knows  it  is  a  calf. 
It  may  think  itself  bigger  and  wi.scr  than 
an  ox,  but  it  knows  it  is  not  an  ox.  And 
if  it  be  a  reasonable  calf,  modest,  and  free 
from  prejudice,  it  is  well  aware  that  the 
joints  It  will  yield  after  its  demise,  will  be^ 
very  different  from  tlu)se  of  the  stately 
and  well-consolidated  ox  which  ruminates 
in  the  rich  pasture  near  it.  But  the  hu¬ 
man  boy  often  thinks  he  is  a  man,  and 
even  more  than  a  man.  He  fancies  that 
his  mental  stature  is  as  big  and  as  solid  as 
it  will  ever  become.  lie  fancies  that  his 
meiiLal  productions — the  poems  and  essays 
he  writes,  the  political  and  social  views  he 
forms,  the  moods  of  feeling  with  which  ho 
regards  things — are  just  what  they  may 
.always  be,  just  wh.at  they  ought  .always  to 
be.  If  spared  in  this  world,  and  if  he  be 
one  of  those  whom  years  make  wiser,  the 
day  comes  when  he  looks  back  with  amaze¬ 
ment  and  shame  on  those  early  mental 
productions.  He  discerns  now  how  im¬ 
mature,  absurd,  and  extravagant  they 
were ;  in  brief,  how  vealy.  But  at  the 
time,  he  ha<l  not  the  least  idea  that  they 
were  so.  lie  h.ad  entire  confidence  in 
himself;  not  a  misgiving  as  to  his  own 
ability  and  wisdom.  You,  clever  young 
student  of  eighteen  years  old,  when  you 
wrote  your  prize  essay,  fancied  that  in 
thought  and  style  it  was  very  like  Macau¬ 
lay  ;  and  not  Macaulay'  in  that  stage  of 
vealy  brilliancy  in  which  he  wrote  his 
essay'  on  Milton^  not  Macaul.ay  the  fairest 
and  most  promising  of  calves,  but  Macau¬ 
l.ay  the  stateliest  and  most  beautiful  of 
oxen.  Well,  read  over  your  essay  now 
at  thirty,  and  tell  us  what  you  think  of  it. 
And  you,  clever,  warm-he.arted,  enthusi¬ 
astic  young  preacher  of  twenty-four,  wrote 
your  sermon  ;  it  w.as  very  ingenioiLS,  very' 
brilliant  in  style,  .and  you  never  thought 
but  that  it  would  be  felt  by  mature-mind¬ 
ed  Christian  ]>eople  as  suiting  their  case, 
as  true  to  their  inmost  experience.  You 
could  not  see  why  you  might  not  preach 
as  w’ell  as  a  man  of  forty'.  And  if  people 
in  middle  age  had  complained  that,  elo¬ 
quent  as  your  preaching  was,  they'  found 
it  suited  them  better  and  profited  them 
more  to  listen  to  the  plainer  instructions 
of  some  good  man  with  gray  hair,  you 
would  not  h.ave  understood  their  feeling: 
and  you  might  perhaps  have  attributed  it 
to  m.any  motives  r.ather  than  the  true  one. 
But  now,  at  five-and-thirty,  find  out  the 
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yellow  manuscript,  anti  ro.ad  it  c.arefnlly 
over  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  tliat  if  you 
were  a  really  clever  .and  eloquent  younj; 
man,  writing m  an  ambitious  and  rhetorical 
style,  and  prompted  to  do  so  by  the  spon¬ 
taneous  fervor  of  your  heart  and  readiness 
of  your  imagin.ation,  you  will  feel  now 
little  sympatny  even  with  the  literary 
style  of  that  early  composition ;  you  will 
see  extravagance  and  bombast,  where 
once  you  saw  only  eloquence  and  graphic 
power.  And  as  for  the  graver  and  more 
important  matter  of  tlie  thought  of  the 
discourse,  I  think  you  will  be  aware  of  a 
certain  undefiuable  shallowness  and  ern- 
dity.  Your  growing  experience  has  borne 
you  beyond  it.  Somehow  you  feel  it  does 
not  come  home  to  you,  and  suit  you  as 
you  would  wish  it  should.  It  will  not  do. 
That  old  sermon  you  can  not  preach  now, 
till  you  have  entirely  re  cast  and  re-writ¬ 
ten  it.  But  you  had  no  sucli  notion  when 
you  wrote  the  sermon.  You  were  satis- 
tied  with  it.  You  thought  it  even  better 
than  the  discourses  of  men  as  clover 
as  yourself,  and  ten  or  fifteen  years  older. 
Your  case  was  as  though  the  youthful  calf 
should  w.alk  besi<le  the  sturdy  ox,  and 
think  itself  rather  bigger. 

Let  no  clever  young  reader  fancy  from 
what  has  been  8ai<l,  that  I  am  about  to 
make  an  onslaught  upon  clever  young 
men.  I  remember  too  distinctly  how  bit¬ 
ter  and  indeed  ferocious  I  used  to  feel, 
.about  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  I 
have  he.ard  men  of  more  than  middle  age 
and  loss  than  middling  ability  speak  with 
contemptuous  depreciation  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  and  doings  of  men  consider.ably  their 
juniors,  and  vastly  their  superiors ;  de¬ 
scribing  them  as  boys,  and  as  clever  lads, 
with  looks  of  dark  malignity.  There  are 
few  more  disgusting  sights,  than  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  their  juniors,  which  may 
be  seen  in  various  malicious  commonplace 
old  men ;  as  there  is  hardly  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  pleasing  sight  than  the  old  man 
hailing,  and  counseling  and  encouraging 
the  youthful  genius  which  he  knows  far 
surpasses  his  own.  And  I,  my  young 
friend  of  two-and-twenty,  who  relatively 
to  you,  may  be  regarded  .as  old,  am  going 
to  assume  no  preposterous  airs  of  superi¬ 
ority.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  bit  wiser 
than  you ;  all  I  claim  is  to  be  older.  I 
have  outgrown  your  stage  ;  but  I  was 
once  such  as  you,  and  .all  my  svmpathies 
are  with  yon  yet.  But  it  is  a  difficulty  in 
tile  way  of  the  essayist,  and  indeed  ot  all 


who  set  out  opinions  which  they  wish  to 
be  received  and  acted  on  by  their  fellow- 
creatures,  that  they  seem  by  the  very  act 
of  otfering  advice  to  others,  to  claim  to  be 
wiser  and  better  than  those  whom  they 
advise.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  The 
opinions  of  the  essayist  or  of  the  preacher, 
if  deserving  of  notice  at  all,  are  so  because 
of  their  inherent  truth,  and  not  because 
he  expresses  them.  Estimate  them  for 
yourself,  and  give  them  the  weight  which 
you  think  their  due.  And  be  sure  of  this, 
that  the  writer,  if  earnest  and  sincere,  ad¬ 
dressed  all  he  said  to  himself  as  much  as 
to  any  one  else.  This  is  the  thing  which 
redeems  all  didactic  writing  or  speaking 
from  the  charge  of  offensive  assumption 
and  self-assertion.  It  is  not  for  the 
preacher,  whether  of  moral  or  religious 
truth,  to  address  his  fellows  as  outside 
sinners,  worse  than  himself,  .and  needing 
to  be  reminded  of  that  of  which  he  does 
not  need  to  be  reminded.  No,  the  ear¬ 
nest  preacher  preaches  to  himself  as  much 
as  to  any  in  the  congregation  ;  it  is  from 
the  picture  ever  before  him  in  his  own 
weak  and  way  wan!  heart,  that  he  learns 
to  reach  and  describe  the  hearts  of  others, 
if,  indeed,  he  do  so  at  all.  And  it  is  the 
same  with  lesser  things. 

It  is  curious  and  it  is  instructive  to  re¬ 
mark  how  heartily  men,  .ns  they  grow  to¬ 
ward  middle  age,  desjiise  themselves  as 
they  were  a  few  years  since.  It  is  a  bit¬ 
ter  thing  for  a  man  to  confess  that  he  is  a 
fool;  but  it  costs  little  effort  to  declare 
that  he  teas  a  fool,  a  goo<l  while  ago.  In¬ 
deed,  a  tacit  compliment  to  his  j)resent 
self  is  involved  in  the  latter  confession  ;  it 
suggests  the  reflection  wh.nt  progress  he 
has  made,  and  how  wnstly  he  has  improved 
since  then.  When  a  man  informs  us  th.nt 
he  w.ns  a  very  silly  fellow  in  the  year 
1851,  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  not  a  very 
silly  fellow  in  the  year  1861.  It  is  as 
when  the  merchant  with  ten  thousand  a 
year,  sitting  at  his  sumptuous  table,  and 
sipping  his  ’41  claret,  tells  you  how',  when 
he  c.ame  as  a  raw  had  from  the  country,  he 
used  often  to  have  to  go  without  his  din¬ 
ner.  He  knows  that  the  plate,  the  wine, 
the  massively  elegant  apartment,  the  si¬ 
lent  servants  so  alert  yet  so  impassive, 
will  appear  to  join  in  chorus  with  the  ob¬ 
vious  suggestion  :  “  You  see  he  has  not  to 
go  without  his  dinner  now  !”  Did  you 
ever,  when  twenty  years  old,  look  back 
at  the  diary  you  kept  when  you  were  six- 
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teen ;  or  when  twenty-five  at  the  diary 
you  kept  when  twenty ;  or  at  thirty  at 
the  diary  you  kept  when  twenty-five  ? 
Was  not  your  feeling  a  singular  mixture 
of  humiliation  and  self-  complacency  ? 
What  extravagant,  silly  stuff  it  seemed 
that  you  had  thus  written  five  years  be¬ 
fore  !  What  Veal ;  and  oh  !  what  a  calf 
he  must  have  been  who  wrote  it !  It  is  a 
difficult  question,  to  which  the  answer  can 
not  be  elicited.  Who  is  the  greatest  fool 
in  this  world  ?  But  every  candid  and  sen¬ 
sible  man  of  middle  age,  knows  thorough¬ 
ly  well  the  answer  to  the  question,  Who 
was  the  greatest  fool  that  he  himself  ever 
knew  ?  And  after  all,  it  is  your  diary,  es 
pecially  if  you  were  wont  to  introduce 
into  it  poetical  remarks  and  moral  reflec¬ 
tions,  that  will  mainly  help  you  to  the 
humiliating  conclusion.  Other  things, 
some  of  «diich  I  have  already  named,  will 
point  in  the  same  direction.  Look  at  the 
prize  essays  you  wrote  when  you  were  a 
boy  at  school ;  look  even  at  your  earlier 
prize  essays  written  at  college,  (though  of 
these  last  I  have  something  to  say  hereaf¬ 
ter  ;)  look  at  the  letters  you  wrote  home 
when  away  at  school  or  even  at  college, 
esjtecially  if  you  were  a  clever  boy,  trying 
to  write  in  a  grapliic  and  witty  fashion  ; 
and  if  you  have  reached  sense  at  last, 
(which  some,  it  may  be  remarked,  never 
do,)  I  think  you  will  blush  even  through 
the  unblushing  front  of  manhood,  and 
tliink  what  a  terrific,  unutterable,  con¬ 
ceited,  intolerable  blockhead  you  were. 
It  is  not  till  peo])le  attain  somewhat  ma¬ 
ture  years  th.at  they  can  rightly  under¬ 
stand  the  wonderful  forbearance  their  pa¬ 
rents  must  have  shown  in  listening  p.a- 
tiently  to  the  frightful  nonsense  they 
ta<ked  and  wrote.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  sermons.  If  you  go  early  into  the 
Church,  say  at  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four,  and  write  sermons  regularly  and  di¬ 
ligently,  you  know  what  landmarks  they 
will  be  of  your  mental  progress.  The 
first  runnings  of  the  steam  are  turbid,  but 
it  clears  itself  into  sense  and  taste  month 
by  month  and  year  by  year.  You  wrote 
many  sermons  in  your  first  year  or  two  ; 
you  preached  them  with  entire  confidence 
in  them,  and  they  did  really  keep  up  the 
attention  of  the  congregation  in  a  remark- 
•able  way.  You  accumulate  in  a  box  a 
store  of  that  valuable  literature  and  theo- 
logy,  and  when  by  and  by  you  go  to  an¬ 
other  parish,  you  have  a  comfortable  feel¬ 
ing  that  you  have  a  capital  stock  to  go  on 
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with.  You  think  that  anyMond.ay  morn¬ 
ing  when  you  have  the  prospect  of  a  very 
busy  W'eek,  or  when  you  feel  very  weary, 
you  may  resolve  that  you  shall  write  no 
sermon  that  week,  but  just  go  and  draw 
forth  one  from  the  box.  I  nave  already 
said  what  you  will  probably  find,  even  if 
you  draw  forth  a  discourse  which  cost 
much  labor.  You  can  not  use  it  as  it 
stands.  Possibly  it  may  be  structural  and 
essential  Veal;  the  M’hole  framework  of 
thought  may  be  immature.  Possibly  it 
may  be  Ve.al  only  in  style;  and  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  a  turgid  sentence  here  and  there, 
and  above  all,  by  cutting  out  all  the  pas¬ 
sages  which  YOU  thought  particularly  elo¬ 
quent,  the  discourse  may  do  yet.  But 
even  then,  you  can  not  give  it  with  much 
confidence.  Your  mind  can  yield  some¬ 
thing  better  than  that  now.  I  im.aginc 
how  a  fine  old  or.ange  tree,  that  bears  or¬ 
anges  with  the  thinnest  possible  skin  and 
with  no  pips,  juicy  and  rich,  might  feel 
that  it  has  outgrown  the  fruit  of  its  first 
years,  when  the  skin  was  half  an  inch 
thick,  the  pips  innumerable,  and  the  eata¬ 
ble  portion  small  and  poor.  It  is  with  a 
feeling  such  as  that  that  you  read  over 
your  early  sermon.  Still,  mingling  with 
the  sense  of  shame,  there  is  a  certain  .satis¬ 
faction.  You  have  not  been  standing  still ; 
you  have  been  getting  on.  And  wo  al¬ 
ways  like  to  think  that, 

AVhat  is  it  that  makes  intellectual  Ve.al  ? 
What  are  the  things  about  a  composition 
which  stamp  it  as  such?  Well,  it  is  a 
certain  character  in  thought  and  style 
hard  to  define,  but  strongly  felt  by  such 
as  disceni  its  presence  at  all.  It  is 
strongly  felt  by  professors  reading  the 
compositions  of  their  students,  especially 
the  conipositions  of  the  cleverest  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  strongly  felt  by  educated 
folk  of  middle  .age,  in  listening  to  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  young  pulj)it  orators,  especially 
of  such  as  think  for  themselves,  of  such 
as  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  excellence, 
of  such  as  have  in  them  the  making  of 
striking  and  eloquent  pre.achcrs.  Dull 
.and  stupid  fellows  never  deviate  into 
the  extravagance  and  absurdity  which 
I  specially  understand  by  Veal.  They 
plod  along  in  a  humdrum  m,anner  :  there 
is  no  j)oetry  in  their  soul ;  none  of 
those  ambitious  stirrings  which  lead 
the  man  who  has  in  him  the  true 
sp.ark  of  genius  to  try  for  grand  things 
and  incur  severe  and  ignominious  turn- 
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bles.  A  heavy  dray-horse,  walkiu"  along 
the  road,  may  possibly  advance  at  a  very 
Lagging  pace,  or  may  even  stand  still ;  hut 
whatever  ho  may  do,  he  is  not  likely  to 
jump  violently  over  the  hedge,  or  to  gal¬ 
lop  off  at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  It 
must  he  a  thoroughbred  who  will  go 
wrong  in  th.at  grand  fashion.  And  there 
are  intellectual  absurdities  and  extrava¬ 
gances  which  hold  out  hopeful  promise  of 
noble  doings  yet:  the  eagle,  which  will 
breast  the  hurricane  yet,  may  meet  vari¬ 
ous  awkward  tumbles  before  he  learns  the 
fiishion  in  which  to  use  tliose  iron  wings. 
Hut  tlie  substantial  goose,  which  probably 
escapes  those  tumbles  in  trying  to  fly, 
will  never  do  any  thing  very  magnificent 
in  the  way  of  flying.  The  man  who  in 
his  early  days  writes  in  a  very  inflated 
and  bombastic  style,  will  gradually  sober 
down  into  good  sense  and  accurate  taste, 
still  retaining  something  of  liveliness  and 
eloquence.  Hut  expect  little  of  the  man 
who  as  a  boy  was  always  sensible,  and 
never  bombastic.  He  will  grow  awfully 
dry.  He  is  sure  to  fall  into  the  un{)ar- 
donable  sin  of  tirc^someness.  The  rule 
h;is  exceptions ;  but  the  earliest  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  m.an  of  real  genius  are  almost 
always  crude,  flip[)ant,  and  affectedly 
smart,  or  else  turgid  and  extravagant  in  a 
high  degree.  Witness  Mr.  Disraeli ;  wit¬ 
ness  Sir  E.  H.  Lytton  ;  witness  even  M.a- 
caul.ay.  The  man  who  as  a  more  boy 
writes  something  very  sound  .and  sensible, 
will  probably  never  become  more  than  a 
dull,  sensible,  cominonpLace  man.  ]Many 
people  can  say,  as  they  bethink  them¬ 
selves  of  their  old  college  comj)anions, 
that  those  who  wrote  with  good  sense 
and  good  taste  at  twenty,  have  mostly 
settled  down  into  the  dullest  and  baldest 
of  prosers ;  while  such  as  dealt  in  bom¬ 
bastic  flourishes  and  absurd  ambitiousness 
of  style,  h.ave  learned  as  time  w'cnt  on  to 
prune  their  early  luxuriances,  while  still 
retaining  something  of  r.iciness,  interest, 
and  ornament. 

I  have  been  speaking  very  generally  of 
the  characteristics  ofiVealin  comjiosition. 
It  is  diflicult  to  give  .any  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  it  th.at  shall  go  into  minuter 
details.  Of  course  it  is  e.asy  to  think  of 
little  external  maiks  of  the  beast — that 
is,  the  calf.  It  is  Veal  in  style  when  peo¬ 
ple,  writing  prose,  think  it  a  fine  thing  to 
write  o’er  instead  of  o«er,  ne'er  instead  of 
iiever^  poesie  inste.ad  of  poetry^  and  me- 
thinks  under  any  circumstances  whatso¬ 


ever.  References  to  the  heart  are  geiier- 
.ally  of  the  nature  of  Veal,  also  allusions 
to  the  mysterious  th robbings  and  yearn¬ 
ings  of  our  nature.  The  word  grand  has 
of  late  come  to  excite  a  strong  suspicion 
of  Veal;  .and  when  I  read  the  other  day 
in  a  certain  poem  something  about  a  great 
grand  man,  I  concluded  that  the  writer 
of  that  |)oem  is  meanwhile  a  great  grand 
c.alf.  The  only  case  in  which  the  words 
may  properly  be  used  together  is  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  your  great  grandfather.  To  talk 
.about  7nine  affections,  meaning  my  affec¬ 
tions,  is  Veal ;  and  mine  bonnie  love  was 
decided  Veal,  though  it  was  written  by 
Charlotte  Hronte.  Wife  mine  is  Veal, 
though  it  stands  in  The  C'axtons.  I  shouhl 
rather  like  to  see  the  man  who  in  actual 
life  is  accustomed  to  address  his  spouse  in 
that  fashion.  To  s.ay  Not  oh  !  never,  shall 
wo  do  so  and  so,  is  outrageous  Veal.  Hyl- 
van  grove  or  sylvan  vale  in  ordinary  con¬ 
versation  is  \  eal.  The  word  glorious 
should  be  used  with  caution ;  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  trees,  mountains,  or  the  like,  there 
IS  a  strong  suspicion  of  Veal  about  it. 
Hut  one  feels  that  in  saying  these  things 
we' .are  not  getting  at  the  essence  of  Veal. 
Vc.al  in  thought  is  essential  Veal,  and  it 
is  very  hard  to  define.  Heyond  extrava¬ 
gant  Language,  beyond  absurd  fine  things, 
it  lies  in  a  certain  lack  of  reality  and  so¬ 
briety  of  sense  and  view — in  a  certain  in¬ 
definable  jejuneness  in  the  mental  fare 
provided,  which  makes  in.atnre  men  feel 
that  somehow  it  does  not  satisfy  their 
cravings.  You  know  wh.at  I  mean  better 
th.an  I  can  express  it.  You  have  seen  and 
heard  a  young  preacher,  with  a  rosy  face 
and  an  unlined  brow,  pre.achlng  about  the 
cares  and  trials  of  life.  Well,  you  just 
feel  at  once  he  knows  nothing  .about  them. 
You  feel  that  all  this  is  at  second-hand. 
He  is  saying  .all  this  because  he  supposes 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  say.  Give  me  the 
pilot  to  direct  me  who  has  sailed  through 
the  diflicult  channel  many  a  time  himself! 
Give  me  the  friend  to  sympathize  with 
me  in  sorrow,  who  h.as  felt  the  like.  There 
is  a  hollowness,  a  cert.ain  want,  in  the  talk 
.about  much  tribulation  of  the  very  clev¬ 
erest  m.an  who  has  never  felt  any  great 
sorrow  at  .all.  The  great  force  and  value 
of  all  teaching  lie  in  the  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience  which  is  embodied  in  it. 
You  feel  the  difference  between  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  wonderfully  clever  boy  and 
of  a  m.ature  man  when  you  read  the  first 
canto  of  Childe  Harold,  .and  then  read 
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Philip  van  Artevdde.  I  do  not  Bay  but  ]  the  church  at  which  he  proaciied,  and 
that  the  boy’s  production  may  have  a  |  wiio  at  thirty-live,  being  a  good  deal 
liveliness  and  interest  beyond  the  man’s,  i  tamed  and  sobered,  and  in  the  judgment 
Veal  is  in  certain  respects  8U|)erior  to  of  competent  judges  vastly  improved,  at- 
beef,  though  beef  is  best  on  the  whole,  tracted  no  more  than  a  respectable  eon- 
I  have  heard  vealy  preachers  whose  ser-  gregalion.  A  very  great  and  eloquent 
mons  kept  up  breathless  attention.  From  |  preacher  lately  lamented  to  me  the  use- 
the  first  word  to  the  last  of  a  sermon  lessness  of  his  store  of  early  discourses, 
which  was  unquestionably  Veal,  I  have  If  he  could  but  get  rid  of  his  present 
witnessed  an  entire  congregation  listen  '  standard  of  wliat  is  right  ajul  good  in 
with  that  audible  hush  you  know.  It  thought  and  language,  and  preach  them 
was  very  difterent  indeed  from  the  state  '  with  the  enchaining  tire  with  which  he 
of  matters  when  a  hum-drum  old  gentle-  '  preached  them  once!  For  many  hearers 
man  was  preaching,  every  word  spoken  '  remain  immature,  though  the  preacher 
by  whom  was  the  maturest  sense,  ex-  has  matured.  Young  |>eople  are  growing 
pres.sed  in  words  to  which  the  most  fits-  up,  and  there  arc  people  whose  taste  never 
tidious  taste  could  have  taken  no  excep-  ’  ripens  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  Veal, 
tion  ;  but  then  the  whole  thing  was  sleepy  :  There  is  a  jH'riod  in  the  mental  develoj)- 
it  was  a  terrible  effort  to  attend.  In  the  ment  of  those  who  will  be  ablest  and  ma- 
case  of  the  Vealtliere  was  no  eftbrtatall.  ;  turest,  at  whicli  vealy  thought  and  Ian- 
I  defy  you  to  help  attending.  But  then  ;  guage  are  accepted  as  the  best.  Veal 
you  sat  in  pain.  Every  second  sentence  I  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  sympathetic 
there  was  some  outrageous  ofiense  .against  j  calves  ;  and  the  gre.atest  men,  with  rare 
good  taste;  every  third  statement  was  i  exceptions,  are  calves  in  youth,  while  many 
absurd  or  overdrawn  or  almost  profane.  1  human  beings  are  calves  forever.  And 
You  felt  occasional  thrills  of  pure  disgust !  here  I  may  remark  as  something  which 
and  horror,  and  you  were  in  terror  wh.at  [  has  afforded  me  consolation  on  various  oc- 
might  come  next.  One  thing  which  tend-  casions  within  the  last  year,  that  it  seems 
ed  to  carry  all  this  off  was  the  manifest  j  unquestionable  that  sermons  which  are 
confidence  and  earnestness  of  the  speak-  |  utterly  revolting  to  people  of  taste  and 
er.  7/c  did  not  think  it  Veal  th.at  he  was  I  sense,  have  done  much  good  to  large 
saying.  And  though  great  consternation  j  masses  of  those  people  in  whom  common* 
M  as  depicted  on  the  faces  of  some  of  the  !  sense  is  most  imperfectly  developed,  and 
better  educated  people  in  church,  you  '  in  u  hom  taste  is  not  developed  at  all ; 
could  see  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  |  and  accordingly,  wherever  one  is  con- 
tlic  congregation  did  not  think  it  Veal  vinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  individuals, 
either.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  mid-  hoM’Cver  foolish  and  uneducated,  M'ho  go 
dle-aged  friend,  if  you  could  but  give  about  pouring  forth  those  violent,  exag- 
your  early  sermons  now  with  the  conti-  gerated,  and  all  but  blasphemous  dis- 
dence  and  fire  of  the  time  when  you  ' 
wrote  them,  they  M  ould  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  ou  many  people  yet.  But  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  you  to  give  them ; 

and  if  you  should  force  youi*self  some  _ _ . .  —  _  --  _ 

raitiy  Sunday  to  preach  one  of  them,  you  template  M’ithout  some  measure  of  horror. 
M-ould  give  it  M’ith  such  a  sense  of  its  The  impression  produced  by  most  things 
errors  and  M'ith  such  an  absence  of  cor-  in  this  world  is  relative  to  the  minds  on 
responding  feeling  that  it  M’ould  fall  very  M  hich  the  impres'^ion  is  produced.  A 
fiat  and  dead.  Tour  vicM’s  are  maturing ;  coarse  ballad,  deficient  in  rhyme  and 
your  taste  is  groM’ing  fastidious  ;  the  rhythm,  and  only  half  decent,  will  keep  up 
strong  things  you  once  said  you  could  not  the  attention  of  a  rustic  group  to  whom 
bring  yourself  to  say  now.  If  you  could  3'ou  might  re.ad  from  In  Memoriam  in 
preach  those  old  sermons,  there  is  no  vain.  A  waistcoat  of  glaring  scarlet  M'ill 
<loubt  they  would  go  down  with  the  mass  be  esteemed  by  a  country  bumpkin  a  gar- 
of  uncultivated  folk  —  go  dowm  better  ment  every  way  preferable  to  one  of  as- 
than  your  mature  and  reasonable  ones,  pect  more  subdued.  A  nigger  melody 
We  have  all  known  such  cases  as  that  of  will  charm  many  a  one  who  would  yawn 
a  young  preacher  who,  at  twenty-five,  in  at  Beethoven.  You  must  have  rough 
his  days  of  Veal,  drew  great  crowds  to  means  to  move  rough  people.  The  out- 


courses  oi  which  1  have  read  accounts  m 
the  newspapers,  one  M’ould  humbly  hope 
that  a  power  which  M’orks  by  many  means, 
M  ould  bring  about  good  even  through  an 
iiistriiinentnlitv  which  it  is  hard  to  con- 
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rageous  revival-orator  may  do  good  to 
l»eoplo  to  whom  HiHliop  Wilbcri'orce  or 
Ur.  Caird  might  preach  to  no  purpose ; 
and  if  real  good  be  done,  by  whatever 
means,  all  right-minded  people  should  re¬ 
joice  to  hear  of  it. 

And  this  leads  to  an  important  practi- 
c.al  question,  on  which  men  at  difterent 
pcriotls  of  life  w’ill  never  agree.  When 
shall  thought  bo  regarded  as  mature  ?  Is 
there  a  standard  by  which  we  may  ascer¬ 
tain  beyond  question  whether  a  composi¬ 
tion  bo  V'eal  or  Jieef?  1  sigh  for  lixity 
and  assurance  in  mutters  acsthetical.  It  is 
vexatious  that  what  1  think  vcryg«>od  my 
friend  Smith  thinks  very  bad.  It  is  vexa¬ 
tious  that  what  strikes  me  as  supremo  ami 
unapproachable  excellence,  strikes  anoth¬ 
er  person  at  least  ns  competent  to  Ibrin 
an  opinion,  as  poor.  And  1  am  angry 
with  myself  w’hen  1  feel  that  I  honestly 
regard  as  iriHated  commoiq>lacc  and  mys¬ 
tical  jargon,  what  a  ruati  as  old  and  (let  us 
say)  nearly  as  wise  .as  myself  thinks  the 
utterance  of  a  prophet.  You  know  how, 
when  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a 
horse,  you  lead  him  up  to  the  measuring- 
bar,  and  there  ascertain  the  precise  num¬ 
ber  of  h.ands  and  inches  which  he  stands. 

I  low  have  1  longed  for  the  means  of  sub¬ 
jecting  the  mental  stiiture  ol'  human  be¬ 
ings  to  an  analogous  process  of  measure¬ 
ment  !  Oh  !  I'or  some  recognized  and  un¬ 
erring  gauge  of  mental  caliber  !  It  would 
be  a  grand  thing  if  somewhere  in  a  very 
c.onsj)icuous  position — say  on  the  site  of 
the  National  G.allery  at  Charing-cross — 
there  w'ere  a  pillar  erected,  gr.adnated  by 
some  new’  Fahrenheit,  on  which  w’e  could 
measure  the  hight  of  araan’s  mind.  IIow 
delightful  it  would  be  to  dr.ag  up  some 
l)ompou3  pretender  who  passes  off  at  once 
upon  himself  and  others  as  a  profound  and 
.able  man,  and  make  him  measure  his 
hight  upon  that  pillar,  and  understand  bo- 
yoiul  all  cavil  what  a  pigmy  he  is !  And 
iiow’  pleasant,  too,  it  would  be  to  bring 
up  some  man  of  unacknowledged  genius, 
and  make  the  world  see  the  reach  of  his 
intellectual  st.ature  !  The  mass  of  educat¬ 
ed  people  even  are  so  incapable  of  forming 
any  estimate  of  a  man’s  .abilitv,  that  it 
would  be  a  bles.sing  if  men  could  be  sent 
out  into  the  Avorld  with  the  stamp  upon 
them,  telling  what  are  their  w’cight  and 
value,  plain  for  every  one  to  see.  But  of 
course  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
book,  sermon,  or  essay,  may  be  bad  with¬ 


out  being  Vealy.  It  may  bo  dull,  stupid, 
illogical,  and  the  like,  and  yet  have  noth¬ 
ing  of  boyishness  about  it.  It  m.ay  be  in- 
suilerably  bad,  yet  quite  mature.  Beef 
m.'iy  be  ba<l,  and  yet  undoubtedly  beef. 
And  the  question  now  is,  not  so  much 
whether  there  be  a  standard  of  what  is  in 
a  literary  sense  good  or  bad,  as  whether 
there  be  a  standard  of  what  is  Veal  and 
what  is  Beef.  And  there  is  a  great  diffi¬ 
culty  here.  Is  a  thing  to  be  regarded  as 
mature  when  it  suits  your  present  taste ; 
when  it  is  approved  by  your  present  deli¬ 
berate  judgment  ?  For  your  taste  is  al- 
w.ays  changing :  your  standard  is  not  the 
same  for  three  successive  years  of  your 
early  youth.  The  Veal  you  now’  despise 
you  thought  Beef  when  yon  wrote  It. 
And  BO,  too,  with  the  )>roduction8  of 
other  men.  You  can  not  read  now  w’ith- 
out  amazement  the  books  which  used  to 
enchant  you  as  a  child.  I  remember 
when  I  u.sed  to  read  Ilervey’s  Meditations 
with  great  delight.  That  w’as  when  I  was 
about  five  years  old.  A  year  or  two  later 
I  greatly  all'ected  Maepherson’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Ossian.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
siilce  I  felt  the  liveliest  interest  in  Tup- 
per’s  Proverbial  Philosophy.  '  Let  me 
confess  that  I  retain  a  kindly  feeling  to¬ 
ward  it  yet ;  and  that  I  am  glad  to  sec 
that  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  appear  to  be  still  in  the  stage  out  of 
which  I  ])a.s.scd  some  years  since.  Yes,  as 
you  grow  ohler  your  taste  changes :  it 
becomes  more  fastidious ;  and  especially 
you  come  to  have  alw.ays  less  toleration 
for  sentimental  feeling  and  for  flights  of 
fancy.  And  besides  this  gradual  and  con- 
st.'mt  progression,  w’hich  holds  on  uniform¬ 
ly  year  after  year,  there  are  changes  in 
mood  and  taste  sometimes  from  day  to 
<lay  and  from  hour  to  hour.  The  man 
who  did  a  very  silly  thing  thought  it  was 
a  wise  thing  w’hen  he  did  it.  He  sees  the 
matter  ditlerently  in  a  little  while.  On 
the  evening  .after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  W’rote  a  certain 
letter.  History  does  not  record  its  mat¬ 
ter  or  style.  But  history  docs  record  that 
some  years  afterw’ard  the  Duke  paid  a 
hundred  guineas  to  get  it  back  again  ; 
and  that  on  getting  it  he  instantly  burnt 
it,  exclaiming  that  when  he  wrote  it  he 
must  have  been  the  greatest  idiot  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Doubtless,  if  we  had 
seen  th.at  letter,  we  should  have  heartily 
coincided  in  the  sentiment  of  the  hero. 
He  was  an  idiot  when  he  wrote  it,  but  he 
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did  not  think  that  he  was  one.  I  tliink,  | 
however,  that  there  is  a  standard  of  sense  ' 
and  and  that  tliere  is  a  point  at 

which  Veal  is  Veal  no  more.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  thought  can  justly  be 
called  mature  only  when  it  has  become 
such  as  to  suit  the  taste  of  some  desjxir- 
atcly  dry  old  gentleman  with  as  much 
feeling  as  a  log  of  wood,  and  as  much 
imagination  as  au  oyster.  1  know  how  in¬ 
tolerant  some  dull  old  fogies  are  of  youth¬ 
ful  fire  and  fancy.  1  shall  not  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  any  discourse  is  puerile  be¬ 
cause  it  is  pronounced  such  by  the  vener¬ 
able  Dr.  Dryasdust.  I  remember  that  the 
venerable  man  has  written  many  pages, 
})0ssibly  abundant  in  sound  sense,  but 
which  no  mort.ai  could  read,  and  to  which 
no  mortal  could  listen.  I  remember  that 
though  that  not  very  amiable  individual 
h.as  outlived  such  wits  as  he  once  had,  ho 
li.as  not  outlived  the  unbecoming  emo¬ 
tions  of  envy  and  jealousy ;  and  he  re¬ 
tains  a  strong  tendency  to  evil-speaking 
and  slandering.  You  told  me,  unamiable 
individual,  how  disgusted  you  were  at 
hearing  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  one  of  the 
best  preachers  in  Britain,  preach  one  of 
his  nnest  sermons.  Perhaps  you  really 
were  disgusted  :  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
casting  pearls  before  swine,  who  will  not 
appreciate  them  highly.  But  you  went  on 
to  give  an  account  of  what  the  great 
preacher  said  ;  and  though  I  know  you 
are  extremely  stupid,  you  are  not  quite  so 
stupid  as  to  have  actually  fancied  that 
the  great  preacher  said  what  you  report¬ 
ed  that  he  said :  you  were  well  aw'are 
that  you  were  grossly  misrepresent¬ 
ing  him.  And  when  I  6nd  malice 
and  insincerity  in  one  respect,  I  am  ready 
to  suspect  them  in  another :  and  I  venture 
to  doubt  whether  you  were  disgusted. 
Possibly,  you  were  only  ferocious  at  find¬ 
ing  yourself  so  unspealmbly  excelled.  But 
even  if  you  had  been  re.ally  disgusted ; 
and  even  if  you  were  a  clever  man  ;  and 
even  if  you  were  above  the  suspicion  of 
jealousy ;  I  should  not  think  that  my 
friend’s  noble  discourse  was  puerile  be¬ 
cause  you  thought  it  so.  It  is  not  when 
the  warm  feelings  of  earlier  d.ays  are  dried 
up  into  a  cold,  time-worn  cynicism,  that  I 
think  a  man  has  become  the  best  judge 
of  the  products  of  the  human  brain  and 
heart.  It  is  a  noble  thing  when  a  man 
grows  old,  retaining  something  of  youth¬ 
ful  freshnes.s  and  fervor.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  ripen,  without  shriveling :  to  reach  the 


I  calmness  of  age,  yet  keep  the  warm  heart 
and  ready  sympathy  of  youth.  Show  nio 
I  such  a  man  as  th<U,  and  I  shall  be  content 
to  bow  to  his  decision  whether  a  thing  bo 
Veal  or  not.  But  as  such  men  are  not 
found  very  frequently,  I  should  suggest  it 
as  an  approximation  to  a  safe  criterion, 
that  a  thing  may  be  regarded  as  mature 
when  it  is  deliberately  and  dispassionately 
approved  by  an  educated  man  of  good 
ability,  and  above  thirty  years  of  age. 
No  doubt  a  man  of  fifty  may  hold  that 
fifty  is  the  age  of  sound  taste  and  sense : 
and  a  youth  of  twenty-three  may  maintain 
that  he  is  as  good  a  judge  of  human  do¬ 
ings  now  as  lie  will  ever  he.  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  proposed  an  infallible  stand¬ 
ard.  I  give  you  my  present  belief,  being 
well  aware  that  it  is  very  likely  to  alter. 

It  is  not  desirable  th.it  one’s  taste  should 
become  too  fastidious,  or  that  n.itural 
feeling  should  bo  refined  away.  And  a 
cynical  young  man  is  b.id,  but  a  cynical 
old  one  is  a  great  <leal  worse.  The  cynical 
young  man  is  probably  sh.imming ;  he  is  a 
humbug,  not  a  cynic.  But  the  old  man 
probably  is  a  cynic,  as  heartless  as  lie 
seems.  And  without  thinking  of  cynicism, 
real  or  affected,  let  us  remember  that 
though  the  taste  ought  to  be  refined,  and 
daily  refining,  it  ought  not  to  be  refin¬ 
ed  beyond  being  practic.illy  serviceable. 
Let  things  be  good  ;  but  not  too  good 
to  be  workable.  It  is  expedient  that  a 
cart  for  conveying  coals  should  be  of  ne.it 
and  decent  appearance.  Let  the  shafts 
be  symmetric.!!,  the  bo.irds  well  planed, 
the  whole  strong  yet  not  clumsy ;  and 
over  the  whole  let  the  p.iiuter’s  skill  in¬ 
duce  a  hue  rosy  as  beauty’s  cheek,  or 
dark-blue  as  her  eye.  All  that  is  well  ; 
and  while  the  cart  will  carry  its  coals 
satisfactorily,  it  will  stand  a  good  deal  of 
rough  usage,  and  it  will  please  the  eye  of 
the  rustic  who  sits  in  it  on  an  empty  sack, 
and  n  histles  as  it  moves  along.  But  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  make  that 
cart  of  walnut  of  the  finest  grain  and 
marking,  and  to  have  it  French-polished. 
It  would  be  too  fine  to  be  of  use ;  and  its 
possessor  would  fear  to  scratch  it;  an<l 
would  preserve  it  as  a  show,  seeking  some 
plainer  vehicle  to  carry  his  coals.  In  like 
manner,  do  not  refine  too  much  either  the 
products  of  the  mind,  or  the  sensibilities 
of  the  taste  which  is  to  appreciate  them. 
I  know  an  amiable  professor  very  different 
from  Dr.  Dryasdust.  He  w.is  a  country 
clergyman;  a  very  interesting  plain  preach- 
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er.  But  when  lie  got  hi8  chair,  ho  had  to 
preach  a  good  deal  in  the  college  chapel ; 
and  by  way  of  uccoininodating  his  dis¬ 
courses  to  an  academic  audience,  he  re¬ 
wrote  them  carefully ;  rubbed  oft*  all  the 
salient  points ;  cooled  down  whatever 
warmth  was  in  them  to  frigid  accuracy ; 
toned  down  ever^  thing  striking.  The 
result  was,  that  his  sermons  became  emi¬ 
nently  classical  and  elegant ;  only  they 
became  impossible  to  attend  to,  and  im- 
]iossible  to  remember.  And  when  yon 
heard  the  good  man  preach,  you  sighed 
for  the  rough  and  striking  heartiness  of 
former  days.  And  we  have  all  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  taste  refined  to  that  pain¬ 
ful  sensitiveness,  that  it  became  a  source 
of  tonnent ;  that  is,  unfitted  for  common 
enjoyments,  and  even  for  common  duties. 
There  was  once  a  great  man,  let  us  8.ay  at 
Melipotanuis,  who  never  went  to  church. 
A  clergyman  once  in  speaking  to  a  friend 
of  the  great  man,  lamented  that  the  great 
man  set  so  bad  an  example  before  his  hum- 
Viler  neighbors.  “How  ctm  that  man  go 
to  church  ?”  was  the  reply ;  “  his  taste, 
and  his  entire  critical  faculty,  is  sharpened 
to  that  degree,  that  in  listening  to  any 
ordinary  preacher,  he  feels  outraged  and 
shocked  at  every  fourth  sentence  he  hears, 
by  its  inelegance,  or  its  want  of  logic  ;  and 
the  entire  sermon  torments  him  by  its  un- 
symmetrical  structure,  its  w.ant  of  perspec¬ 
tive  in  the  presentment  of  details,  and  its 
general  literary  badness.”  I  quite  believe 
that  there  was  a  moderate  proportion  of 
truth  in  the  excuse  thus  urged  ;  and  you 
will  probably  judge  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  gre.at  man’s  mind  not 
been  brought  to  so  painful  a  polish. 

The  mention  of  dried-up  old  gentlemen 
reminds  one  of  a  question  which  has  some¬ 
times  perplexed  me.  Is  it  Vealy  to  feel 
or  to  show  keen  emotion  ?  Is  it  a  precious 
result  and  indic.ation  of  the  maturity  of 
the  human  mind,  to  look  as  if  you  felt 
nothing  at  all  ?  I  have  often  looked  with 
W'onder,  and  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
veneration,  at  a  few  old  gentlemen  w’hom 
I  knew  well,  who  are  leading  members 
of  a  certain  legislative  and  judicial  coun¬ 
cil,  held  in  great  resjiect  in  a  country  of 
which  no  more  need  be  said.  I  have 
beheld  these  old  gentlemen  sitting  appa¬ 
rently  quite  unmoved  when  discussions 
tvere  going  on  in  which  I  knew  they  felt 
a  very  deep  interest,  and  when  the  tide 
of  debate  was  setting  strongly  against 
their  peculiar  views.  There  they  sat,  im¬ 


passive  as  a  Bed  Indian  at  the  stake.  I 
think  of  .a  certain  man  who,  while  a  smart 
8|K*ech  on  the  other  side  is  V>eing  made, 
retains  a  countenance  expressing  actually 
nothing;  he  looks  as  if  he  heard  nothing, 
felt  nothing,  c.ared  for  nothing.  But 
when  the  otlier  man  sits  down,  he  rises 
to  reply.  He  speaks  slowly  at  first,  but 
every  weighty  word  goes  home  and  tells : 
he  gathere  warmth  and  rapidity  as  he  goes 
on,  and  in  a  little  you  become  aware  that 
for  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year,  you  may 
sometimes  get  a  man  who  would  have 
made  an  Attorney  -  General  or  a  Lord 
Chancellor ;  you  discern  that  under  the 
appearance  ol*  almost  stolidity,  there  was 
the  sharpest  attention  watching  every 
word  of  the  argument  of  the  other  speak¬ 
er,  and  ready  to  come  down  on  every 
weak  point  in  it ;  and  the  other  speaker 
is  (in  a  logical  sense)  pounded  to  jelly  by 
a  succession  of  straight-handed  hits.  Yes, 
it  is  a  W'onderful  thing  to  find  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  coolness  and  earnestness.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  reason  why 
some  old  gentlemen  look  as  if  they  did 
not  care,  is,  that  in  fact  they  don’t  care. 
And  there  is  no  particular  merit  in  looking 
cool  while  a  question  is  Vicing  discussed, 
if  you  re.ally  do  not  mind  a  rush  which  way 
it  may  be  decided.  A  keen,  unvarying, 
engrossing  regard  for  one’s  self,  Is  a  great 
safeguard  against  over-excitement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  poli¬ 
tical,  social,  and  religious. 

It  is  a  curious  Viut  certain  fact,  that  cle¬ 
ver  young  men,  at  that  period  of  their  life 
when  their  own  likings  tend  toward  Veal, 
know  quite  well  the  difference  Vietween 
veal  and  beef;  and  are  quite  able,  when 
necessary,  to  produce  the  latter.  The 
tendency  to  Vioyishncss  of  thought  and 
style  may  Vie  rejiressed,  when  you  know 
you  are  writing  for  the  peru.'^al  of  readers 
with  whom  that  will  not  go  down.  A 
student  of  twenty,  who  has  in  him  great 
talent,  no  matter  how  undue  a  supre¬ 
macy  his  imagination  may  meanwhile 
have,  if  he  be  set  to  producing  an 
essay  in  Metaphysics  to  be  read  by  pro¬ 
fessors  of  philosophy,  will  produce  a  com- 
jiosition  singularly  free  from  any  trace  of 
immaturity.  For  such  a  clever  youth, 
though  he  may  have  a  strong  bent  toward 
Veal,  has  in  him  an  instinctive  perception 
that  it  is  Veal ;  and  a  keen  sense  of  what 
will  and  will  not  do  for  tlie  particular  read¬ 
ers  he  has  to  please.  Go,  you  essayist,  who 
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C'^rrietl  off  ,i  host  of  university  honors,  and 
read  over  now  the  pri*e  essays  you  wrote 
at  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  1  tliiiik  tlie 
thing  that  will  mainly  strike  you  will  be, 
how  very  mature  these  compositions  are; 
how  ingenious,  how  judicious,  how  free 
from  extr.'iv.aganoe,  how  quietly  and  accu¬ 
rately  and  even  felicitously  expressed. 
They  are  not  Veal.  And  yet  you  know, 
that  several  years  after  you  wrote  them 
you  were  still  writing  a  great  de.al  which 
W’as  Veal  beyond  .all  question.  But  then 
a  clever  youth  can  produce  material  to 
any  given  standard ;  and  you  wrote  the 
essay.s  not  to  suit  your  own  t.asie,  but  to 
suit  what  you  intuitively  knew  was  the 
taste  of  the  grave  and  even  smoke-dried 
jirofe.ssors  who  were  to  read  them  and  sit 
in  iutlgment  on  tlnmi. 

And  though  it  is  very  fit  and  right  that 
the  academic  standard  should  be  an  un¬ 
derstood  one,  and  quite  different  from  the 
popular  standard,  still  it  is  not  enough 
that  a  young  man  should  be  .able  to  write 
to  a  standard  against  which  he  in  his  heart 
rebels  and  prote.sts.  It  is  yet  more  im- 
]>ortant  th.at  you  should  get  him  to  .aji- 
jirove  and  adopt  a  standard  which  is  accu- 
riite  if  not  severe.  It  is  quite  extraordi¬ 
nary  what  bombastic  and  immature  ser¬ 
mons  .are  preached  in  their  first  years  in 
the  Church  by  young  clergymen  who 
wrote  many  academic  compo.sitions  in  a 
style  the  most  classical.  It  seems  to  be 
essential  that  a  man  of  feeling  and  im.a- 
gin.ation  should  be  allowed  fairly  to  run 
himself  out  The  course  apparently  is, 
that  the  tree  should  send  otit  its  r.ank 
shoots,  .and  then  that  you  should  prune 
them,  rather  th.an  that  by  some  rciiressive 
means  you  should  prevent  the  rank  shoots 
coming  forth  at  all.  The  way  to  get  a 
high-spirited  horse  to  be  content  to  st.ay 
pe.aceably  in  his  stall,  is  to  allow  it  to  have 
a  tearing  gallop,  and  thus  get  out  its  su¬ 
perfluous  nervous  excitement  and  vital 
spirit.  Let  the  boiler  blow  oft’  its  steam. 
All  repression  is  dangerous.  And  some 
injudicious  folk,  instead  of  encouraging 
the  highly  charged  mind  and  heart  to  re¬ 
lieve  them.selves  by  blowing  off  in  excited 
verse  .and  extravagant  bombast,  would 
(.so  to  spe.ak)  sit  on  the  safety-valve.  Let 
the  bursting  spring  flow !  It  will  run 
turbid  at  first ;  but  it  will  clear  itself  day 
by  day.  Let  a  young  man  write  a  vast 
deal :  the  more  he  writes,  the  sooner  will 
the  Veal  be  done  with.  But  if  a  man 
WTite  very  little,  the  bombast  is  not  blown 
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off ;  and  it  may  remain  till  advanced 
years.  It  seems  as  if  a  certain  quantity 
of  fustian  must  be  blown  off  btd’orc  you 
reach  the  good  material.  I  have  he.ard  a 
mercantile  man ’ of  tifly  read  a  paper  he 
had  w’l'itten  on  a  social  subject.  He  had 
written  very  little  save  business  letters  all 
his  life.  And  I  .assure  you  that  his  papet 
w.as  bomb.astic  to  a  degree  that  you  would 
have  said  w.as  barely  tolerable  in  a  youth 
of  twenty.  I  have  seldom  listened  to 
V'eal  so  outrageous.  You  see  he  had  net 
worked  through  it  in  his  youth ;  and  so 
here  it  was  now.  I  have  witncs.sed  the 
like  phenomenon  in  a  man  who  went  into 
the  Church  at  five-and-forty.  I  heard 
him  preach  one  of  his  earliest  sermons, 
and  I  have  hardly  ever  heard  such  boyish 
rodomonlado.  The  imaginations  of  some 
men  last  out  in  liveliness  longer  than  those 
of  othei-s;  and  the  taste  of  some  men 
never  becomes  perfect ;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  these  things  that  you  find  some 
men  producing  Veal  so  much  later  in  life 
than  others.  You  will  find  men  who  are 
very  turgid  and  magniloquent  at  five-and- 
thirty,  at  forty,  at  fifty.  But  I  attribute 
the  phenomenon  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  fact  th.at  such  men  had  not  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  blowing  off  their  steam  in  youth. 
Give  a  man  at  four  and-twenty  two  ser¬ 
mons  to  write  a  week,  and  he  will  very 
soon  work  through  his  Veal.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  because  ladies  write  comparatively  so 
little,  that  you  find  them  writing  at  fifty 
poetry  and  prose  of  the  most  awfully 
roimantic  and  sentimental  strain. 

Wo  have  been  thinking,  my  friend,  as 
you  have  doubtless  observed,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  intellectual  and  aesthetical  im¬ 
maturity,  and  of  its  products  in  conqm.si- 
tion,  spoken  or  written.  But  combining 
with  that  immaturity,  and  going  very 
much  to  affect  the  character  of  that  Veal, 
there  is  mor.al  immaturity,  resulting  in 
views,  feelings,  and  conduct,  which  may 
be  described  as  Moral  Veal.  But  indee<l  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
difterent  kinds  of  immaturity  ;  and  to  say 
exactly  what  in  the  moods  and  doings  of 
youth  proceeds  from  each.  It  is  ssifest  to 
rest  in  the  general  jtroposition  that,  even 
as  the  calf  yields  Veal,  so  does  the  imma¬ 
ture  human  mind  yield  immature  produc¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  stage  which  you  outgrow, 
and  therefore  a  st.age  of  comparative  im¬ 
maturity,  in  which  you  read  a  vast  deal 
of  poetry,  and  repeat  ranch  poetry  to 
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yourself  when  alone,  woiking  yourself  up 
thereby  to  an  enthusiastic  excitement. 
And  very  like  a  calf  you  look  when  some 
one  suddenly  enters  the  room  in  which 
you  are  wildly  gesticulating  or  moodily 
laughing,  and  thinking  yourself  poetical, 
and  indued  sublime.  The  person  proba¬ 
bly  takes  you  for  a  fool ;  and  the  best  you 
can  say  for  yourself  is,  that  you  are  not  so 
great  a  fool  as  you  seem  to  be.  Vealy  is 
the  period  of  life  in  which  you  filled  a 
groat  volume  with  the  verses  you  loved  ; 
and  in  which  you  stored  your  metnoi-y, 
by  frequent  re.ading,  with  many  thousands 
of  lines.  All  that  yon  outgrow.  Fancy 
a  man  of  fifty  having  his  commonplace 
book  of  |K>etry  !  And  it  will  be  instruct¬ 
ive  to  turn  over  the  ancient  volume,  and 
to  see  how  year  by  year  the  verses  copied 
grew  fewer,  and  fin.ally  ceased  entirely. 
1  do  not  say  that  all  growth  is  progress  : 
sometimes  it  is  like  th.at  of  the  muscle 
which  once  adv.anced  into  manly  vigor  and 
usefnlnes.s,  but  is  now  ossifying  into  rigidi 
ty.  It  is  well  to  have  fancy  and  feeling 
under  comm.and  :  it  is  not  well  to  have 
feeling  and  fancy  dead.  Tliat  season  of 
life  is  vealy  in  Avhich  you  are  charmed 
by  the  melody  of  verse,  quite  apart  from 
its  meaning.  And  there  is  a  season  in 
which  that  is  so.  And  it  is  curious  to  re¬ 
mark  wh.at  verses  they  are  that  have 
charmed  many  men.  For  they  are  often 
verses  in  which  no  one  else  could  have  dis¬ 
cerned  th.at  singular  fascination.  You  may 
remember  how  llobert  liurns  has  recorded 
that  in  youth  he  w.as  enchanted  by  the 
melody  of  two  lines  of  Addison’s  : 

“  For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung, 
High  on  the  broken  wave.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  felt  the  like  fascination 
in  youth,  (.and  he  tells  us  it  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  gone  even  in  .age,)  in  ^Mickle’s 
stanza : 

“  The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fdl ; 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky. 

Silvered  the  wadis  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby.” 

Not  a  remarkable  verse,  I  think.  How¬ 
ever,  it  at  least  presents  a  ple.asant  jnc- 
ture.  But  I  remember  well  the  enchant¬ 
ment  which,  when  tw’elve  ye.ars  old,  I  felt 
in  a  verse  by  ]\Irs.  Ilernans,  which  I  can 
now  see  presents  an  excessively  dis.agreea- 
ble  picture.  It  saw  it  not  then  ;  and  when 
I  used  to  repeat  that  verse,  I  know  it  was 
without  the  slightest  perception  of  its 


meaning.  You  know  the  beautiful  poem 
c.alled  the  Battle  of  ^orgnrten.  At  lea.st 
1  remember  it  as  beautiful ;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  spoil  my  recollection  by  reading 
it  now.  Ilere  is  the  verse  : 

“  Oh  !  the  sun  in  heaven  fierce  havoc  viewed, 
AVhen  the  Austrian  turned  to  fiy : 

And  the  brave,  in  the  trampling  multitude. 
Had  a  fearful  death  to  die !” 

As  I  write  that  verse,  (at  which  the  criti¬ 
cal  reader  will  smile,)  I  am  aware  that 
Ve.il  has  its  hold  of  me  yet.  I  see  nothing 
of  the  miser.able  .scene  the  poet  descril>es; 
but  I  hear  the  waves  murmuring  on  a  dis¬ 
tant  beach,  and  I  see  the  hills  across  the 
se.a,  the  first  sea  I  ever  beheld  ;  I  see  the 
school  to  which  I  went  daily;  I  sec  the 
class-room  and  the  place  where  I  used  to 
sit ;  I  see  the  faces  and  hear  the  voices  of 
my  old  companions,  some  dead,  one  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  great  Athantic, 
many  scattered  over  distant  p.arts  of  the 
woild,  almost  all  far  away.  Yes,  I  feel 
th.at  I  have  not  quite  c.ast  off  the  witchery 
of  the  Battle  of  Moryarten.  Early  asso- 
ci.ations  can  give  to  verse  a  charm  and  a 
hold  upon  one’s  heart  which  no  literary 
excellence,  however  high,  ever  could. 
Look  at  the  first  hymns  you  learnt  to 
repe.at,  and  M-liich  you  used  to  say  at  your 
mother’s  knee;  look  at  the  p.salms  and 
hymns  you  remember  hearing  sung  at 
church  when  you  were  a  child :  you  know 
how  impossible  it  is  for  you  to  e.stimatc 
these  upon  their  literary  merits.  They 
may  be  almost  doggerel ;  but  not  Mr. 
Tennyson  can  touch  you  like  them  !  The 
most  effective  eloquence  is  that  which  is 
mainly  done  by  the  mind  to  which  it  is 
addressed  :  it  is  that  which  touches  chords 
which  of  themselves  yield  m.atchless  music; 
it  is  that  which  Av.akens  up  trains  of  old 
remembrance,  and  which  wafts  around 
you  the  fr.agrance  of  the  hawthorn  that 
blossomed  and  withered  many  long  years 
since.  An  English  stranger  would  not 
think  much  of  the  hymns  we  sing  in  our 
Scotch  churches ;  he  could  not  know  W'hat 
many  of  them  are  to  us.  There  is  a  ma¬ 
gic  about  the  words.  I  can  discern,  indeed, 
that  some  of  them  arc  mawkish  in  senti¬ 
ment,  faulty  in  rhyme,  and  on  the  whole 
what  you  would  call  extremely  unfitted 
to  be  sung  in  public  worship,  if  you  were 
judging  of  them  as  new  things;  but  a 
crowd  of  associations  which  are  beautiful 
and  touching  gathers  round  the  lines 
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which  have  no  great  beauty  or  pathos  in 
themselves. 

You  were  in  an  extremely  vealy  condi¬ 
tion  when,  having  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen,  you  sent  some  verses  to  the 
county  newsp.aper,  and  with  simple-heart¬ 
ed  elation  read  them  in  the  corner  devoted 
to  what  was  termed  “  Origin.al  Poetry.” 
It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  preserve  the  news- 
I>aper8  in  which  you  first  saw  yourself  in 
print,  and  experienced  the  peculiar  sensa¬ 
tion  which  accompanies  that  sight.  No 
doubt  your  verses  expressed  the  gloomiest 
views  of  life,  and  told  of  the  bitter  dis- 
apointments  you  had  met  in  your  long  inter¬ 
course  with  mankind,  and  e8|)ecially  with 
Avomankind.  And  though  you  were  in  a 
flutter  of  anxiety  and  excitement  to  see 
whether  or  not  your  verses  would  be  print¬ 
ed,  your  verses  probably  declared  that  you 
had  used  up  life  and  seen  through  it ; 
that  your  heart  was  no  longer  to  be  stirred 
by  aught  on  earth  ;  and  that  in  short,  you 
cared  nothing  for  any  tiling.  You  could 
see  nothing  fine,  then,  in  being  good, 
cheerful,  and  happy ;  but  you  thought  it 
a  grand  thing  to  be  a  gloomy  man,  of  a 
very  dark  complexion,  with  blood  on  your 
conscience,  upward  of  six  feet  high,  and 
accustomed  to  Avander  from  land  to  land, 
like  Childe  Harold.  You  were  extremely 
vealy  Avhen  you  used  to  fancy  that  you 
were  sure  to  be  a  very  great  man ;  and  to 
think  how  proud  your  relations  Avould 
some  day  be  of  you,  and  Iioav  you  would 
come  back  and  excite  a  great  commotion 
at  the  place  Avhere  you  used  to  be  a  school¬ 
boy.  And  it  is  because  the  Avorld  h.as 
still  left  some  impressionable  spot  in  your 
hearts,  my  readers,  that  you  still  have  so 
many  fond  .associations  with  “  the  school¬ 
boy  spot,  AA'e  ne’er  forgot,  though  avo  are 
there  forgot.”  They  were  vealy  d.ays, 
though  pleasant  to  remember,  my  old 
school  companions,  in  Avhich  you  used  to 
go  to  the  dancing-school  (it  was  in  a 
gloomy  theater,  seldom  entered  by  actors,) 
in  which  you  fell  in  love  wdth  several  young 
ladies  about  eleven  ye.ars  old  ;  and  (being 
permitted  occasionally  to  select  your  OAvn 
partners)  made  frantic  rushes  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  beauties  of  that 
small  society.  Those  Avere  the  diiys  in 
which  you  tliought  that  AA’hen  you  grew 
up  it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  a 
pirate,  bandit,  or  corsair,  rather  than  a 
clergyman,  barrister,  or  the  like ;  even  a 
cheerful  outlaw  like  Robin  Hood  did  not 
come  up  to  your  views ;  you  would  rather 
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have  been  a  man  like  Captain  Kyd,  stained 
with  various  crimes  of  extreme  :itrocity, 
Avhich  Avould  entirely  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  returning  to  respectable  soci¬ 
ety,  and  given  to  moody  laughter  in  soli¬ 
tary  moments.  Oh!  what  truly  asinine 
developments  the  human  being  must  go 
through  before  arriving  at  the  stage  of 
common-sense!  You  were  very  vealy, 
too,  Avhen  you  used  to  ihinkitafiue  thing 
to  astonish  j)eople  by  expressing  awful 
sentiments,  such  as  tliat  you  thought  Mo¬ 
hammedans  better  than  Christians,  that 
you  Avould  like  to  be  di.ssected  after  death, 
that  you  did  not  care  what  you  got  for 
dinner,  that  you  liked  learning  your  les¬ 
sons  better  than  going  out  to  play,  that 
you  would  rather  read  EacVul  than  Iva/i- 
hoe,  and  the  like.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  this  peculiar  vealiness  is  not  confined 
to  youth ;  I  have  seen  it  appearing  A'cry 
strongly  in  men  Avith  gray  hair.  Another 
manifestation  of  vealiness,  AA'hich  appears 
both  in  age  and  youth,  is  the  eiitertuming 
a  strong  belief  that  kings,  noblemen,  aiul 
baronets,  are  always  in  a  condition  of 
ecstatic  happiness.  I  have  known  people 
pretty  far  advanced  in  life  who  not  only 
believed  that  monarchs  must  be  perfectly 
happy,  but  that  all  Avho  Avere  iMjrmitted  to 
continue  in  their  j)rescnco  would  catch  a 
consider.able  degree  of  the  mysterious 
bliss  Avhich  aaus  their  portion.  I  h.ave 
heard  a  sane  man,  rather  acute  and  clever 
in  many  things,  seriously  say :  “  If  a  man 
can  not  be  happy  in  the  presence  of  his 
Sovereign,  where  can  he  be  happy  ?” 

And  yet,  absurd  and  foolish  as  is  moral 
vealiness,  there  is  something  fine  about  it. 
Many  of  the  old  and  dear  associations 
most  cherished  in  human  hearts,  are  of 
the  nature  of  Veal.  It  is  s.ad  to  think 
that  most  of  the  romance  of  life  is  unques¬ 
tionably  so.  All  spooniness,  all  the  pre¬ 
posterous  idolization  of  some  one  who  is 
just  like  any  body  else,  .all  love  (in  the  nar- 
roAv  sense  in  which  the  Avord  is  understood 
by  novel-readers)  you  feel,  Avhen  you  look 
back,  are  Veal.  The  young  lad  and  the 
young  girl,  Avhom  at  a  |»ic-nic  party  you 
have  discerned  stc.aliug  off  under  frivolous 
pretexts  from  the  main  body  of  guests, 
and  sitting  on  the  grass  by  the  river-side, 
enraptured  in  the  prosecution  of  a  con¬ 
versation  Avhich  is  intellectually  of  the 
emptiest,  and  fiincying  that  they  two 
m.aKe  all  the  Avorld,  and  investing  that 
spot  AA’ith  remembrances  AA’hich  will  con¬ 
tinue  till  they  are  gray,  are  (it  must  in  so- 
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bcr  sadness  be  admitted)  of  the  nature  of 
isilves.  For  it  is  beyond  doubt  tliat  they 
are  at  a  stage  n’liich  they  will  outgrow, 
and  on  which  they  may  possibly  look  back 
with  somethin"  of  shame.  All  these 
things,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  no  more 
than  Veal.  Yet  they  are  fitting  and  ex¬ 
cellent  in  their  time.  No,  let  us  not  call 
them  Veal,  they  are  rather  like  lamb, 
which  is  excellent  though  immature.  No 
doubt,  youth  is  immaturity ;  and  as  you 
outgrow  it  you  are  growing  better  and 
wiser ;  still  youth  is  a  fine  thing,  and  most 
pco])le  would  be  young  again  if  they 
could.  IIow  cheerful  and  light-hearted 
is  immaturity !  IIow  cheerful  and  lively 
are  the  little  children  even  of  silent  and 
gloomy  men !  It  is  sad,  and  it  is  unnatu¬ 
ral,  when  they  are  not  so.  I  remember 
yet,  when  I  was  at  school,  with  what  in¬ 
terest  and  w'onder  I  used  to  look  at  two 
or  three  boys,  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  old,  who  were  always  dull,  sullen, 
and  unhappy-looking.  In  those  days,  as 
a  general  rule,  you  are  never  sorrowful 
without  knowing  the  reason  why.  You 
are  never  conscious  of  the  dull  atmos¬ 
phere,  of  the  gloomy  spirits,  of  after-time. 
The  youthful  machine,  bodily  and  mental, 
pl.ays  smoothly ;  the  young  being  is  cheery. 
Even  a  kitten  is  very  diflTerent  from  a 
grave  old  cat ;  and  a  young  colt,  from  a 
horse  sobered  by  the  cares  and  toils  of 
years.  And  you  picture  flue  things  to 
yourself  in  your  youthful  dreams.  I  re- 
meml>er  a  beautiful  dwelling  I  used  often 
to  see,  as  if  from  the  brow  of  a  great  hill. 
I  see  the  rich  valley  below,  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  woods  and  glades,  ami  a  broad  river 
reflecting  the  sunset ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  v.alley,  the  vast  Saracenic  pile,  with 
gilded  minarets  blazing  in  the  golden  light. 
I  have  since  then  seen  many  splendid  hab¬ 
itations,  but  none  in  the  least  equal  to  that. 
I  can  not  even  yet  discard  the  idea  that 
somewhere  in  this  world  there  stands  that 
noble  palace,  and  that  some  day  I  shall 
find  it  out.  You  remember  also  the  in¬ 
tense  delight  with  which  you  read  the 
books  that  charmed  you  then :  how  you 
carried  off  the  poem  or  the  tale  to  some 
solitary  place,  now  you  sat  up  far  into 
the  night  to  read  it,  how  heartily  you  be¬ 
lieved  in  all  the  story,  and  sympathized 
with  the  people  it  told  of.  I  wish  I  could 
feel  now  the  veneration  for  the  man  who 
has  written  a  book  which  I  used  once  to 
feel.  Oh  !  that  one  could  read  the  old  vo¬ 
lumes  with  the  old  feeling !  Perhaps  you 


have  some  of  them  yet,  and  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  peculiar  expression  ot  the  type  in 
which  they  were  printed :  the  pages  look 
at  you  with  the  face  of  an  old  friend.  If 
you  were  then  of  an  observant  nature, 
you  will  understand  how  much  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  any  composition  upon  the  human 
mind  depends  upon  the  printing,  upon  the 
placing  of  the  jxiiuts,  even  upon  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  stmtences  on  the  page.  A 
grand,  high-flown,  and  sentimental  climax 
ought  always  to  conclude  at  the  bottom 
of  a  page.  It  will  look  ridiculous  if  it 
ends  four  or  five  lines  down  from  the  top 
of  the  next  page.  Somehow  there  is  a 
feeling  as  of  the  difference  between  the 
night  before  and  the  next  morning.  It  is 
as  though  the  crushed  ball  dress  and  the 
disheveled  locks  of  the  close  of  the  even¬ 
ing  reappeared,  the  same,  before  breakfast. 
Let  us  have  homely  sense  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  pathos  at  the  foot  of  it.  What 
a  force  in  the  bad  type  of  the  shabby  little 
Childe  Harold  you  used  to  read  so  of¬ 
ten  !  You  turn  it  over  in  a  grand  illus¬ 
trated  e<lition,  and  it  seems  like  another 
])oeni.  Let  it  here  be  said,  that  occasion¬ 
ally  you  look  with  something  like  indig¬ 
nation  on  the  volume  which  enchained 
you  in  your  boyish  days.  For  now  you 
liave  burst  the  chain.  And  you  have 
somewhat  of  the  feeling  of  the  prisoner  to¬ 
ward  the  jailer  who  held  him  in  unjust 
bondaue.  What  ri"ht  had  that  bombast¬ 


ic  rubbish  to  touch  and  thrill  you  as  it 
used  to  do  ?  Well,  remember  that  it 
suits  successive  generations  at  their  enthu¬ 
siastic  stage.  There  are  poets  whose 
great  admirers  are  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
der  twenty  years  old ;  but  probably  al¬ 
most  every  clever  young  person  regards 
them  at  some  period  in  his  life  as  among 
the  noblest  of  mortals.  And  it  is  no  igno¬ 
ble  ambition  to  w  in  the  ardent  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  even  immature  tastes  and  hearts. 
Its  brief  endur.ance  is  compensated  by  its 
intensity.  You  sit  by  the  fireside  and 
read  your  leisurely  Times,  and  you  feel  a 
tranquil  enjoyment.  You  like  it  better 
than  the  Sorroics  Werter,  but  you  do 
not  like  it  a  twentieth  part  as  much  as 
you  once  liked  the  Sorrows  of  Werter. 
Yon  would  be  interested  in  meeting  the 
man  who  wrote  that  brilliant  and  slashing 
leader ;  but  you  would  not  regard  him 
with  speechless  awe,  as  something  more 
than  human.  Yet,  remembering  all  the 
weaknesses  out  of  which  men  grow,  and 
on  which  they  look  back  ivith  a  smile  or 
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sigh,  who  does  not  feel  that  tliere  is  a 
charm  which  will  not  depart  about  early 
youth?  Longfellow  knew  that  he  would 
reach  the  hearts  of  most  men  when  he 
wrote  such  a  veree  as  this — 

“  The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild ; 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy ! 

They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child, 

And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild ; 

Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled 

As  if  I  were  a  boy  I” 

Such  readers  as  are  young  men,  will  un¬ 
derstand  w’hat  has  ali  eady  been  said  as 
to  the  bitter  indignati«>a  with  which  the 
writer,  some  years  ago,  listened  to  self-con¬ 
ceited  elderly  persons  who  put  aside  the 
arguments  and  the  doings  of  younger  men 
with  the  remai-k  that  these  younger  men 
were  boys.  There  are  few  terms  of  re¬ 
proach  which  I  have  heard  uttered  with 
looks  of  such  deadly  ferocity.  And  there 
ai-e  not  many  which  excite  feelings  of 
greater  wrath  in  the  souls  of  clever  young 
men.  I  remember  how  in  those  days  I  de¬ 
termined  to  write  an  essay,  which  should 
scorch  up  and  finally  destroy  all  these 
carping  and  malicious  critics.  It  wiis  to 
bo  called  A  Chapter  on  Hoys.  After  an 
introduction  of  a  sjircastic  and  m.agnificent 
character,  setting  out  views  substantially 
the  same  as  those  contained  in  the  speech 
of  Lord  Chath.am  in  reply  to  Walpole, 
which  boys  are  taught  to  recite  at  school, 
that  essay  was  to  go  on  to  show  that  a 
great  part  of  English  literature  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  very  young  men.  Unfortun.ate- 
ly,  on  proceeding  to  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter  carefully,  it  appe.ared  that  the  best 
part  of  English  literature,  even  in  the 
range  of  poetry,  was  in  fact  written  by 
men  of  even  more  than  middle  age.  So 
the  essay  'was  never  finished,  though  a 
good  dejil  of  it  was  sketched  out.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  took  out  the  old  manuscript ; 
and  after  re.ading  a  bit  of  it,  it  appeared 
so  remarkably  vealy,  that  I  put  it  with  in¬ 
dignation  into  the  fire.  Still  I  observed 
various  facts  of  interest  as  to  great  things 
done  by  young  men,  and  some  by  young 
men  who  never  lived  to  be  old.  Beau¬ 
mont  the  dramatist  died  at  twenty-nine. 
t/hristoj»her  Marlowe  wrote  Faustus  at 
twenty-five,  and  died  at  thirty.  Sir  Phi¬ 
lip  Sidney  wrote  his  Arcadia  at  tw’enty- 
sii.  Otway  wrote  The  Orphan  at  twen- 
ty-eight,  and  Venice  Preserved  at  thirty. 
Thomson  wrote  the  Seasons  at  twenty- 
seven.  Bishop  Berkeley  had  devised  his 
Ideal  System  at  twenty-nine  ;  and  Clarke 
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at  the  same  .age  published  his  great  work 
on  the  Jieiny  and  Attributes  of  God. 
j  Then  there  is  Pitt,  of  course.  But  the.se 
cases  are  exceptional ;  and  be.sides,  men  at 
twenty-eight  and  thirty  are  not  in  any  way 
to  be  regarded  as  boy.s.  What  I  wanted 
was  proof  of  the  great  things  that  had 
been  done  by  young  fellows  about  two- 
and-twenty  ;  and  such  proof  was  not  to  be 
found.  A  man  is  simply  a  boy  grown  up 
to  his  best ;  and  of  course  what  is  done 
by  men  must  be  better  than  what  is  done 
by  boys.  Unless  in  very  peculiar  cases,  a 
man  at  thirty  will  be  every  way  superior 
to  what  he  was  at  twenty ;  and  at  forty 
to  what  he  w.as  at  thirty.  Not  indeed 
physically;  let be  granted.  Not  al¬ 
ways  morally;  but  surely  intellectually 
ami  aesthetically. 

Yes,  my  readers,  we  have  all  been 
Calves.  A  great  part  of  all  our  doings 
has  been  what  the  writer,  in  figurative 
language,  has  described  as  Veal.  We 
have  not  said,  written,  or  done  very  much 
on  which  we  can  now  look  back  with  en¬ 
tire  approval.  And  we  have  said,  writ¬ 
ten,  and  done  a  very  great  deal  on  which 
we  can  not  look  b.ack  but  with  burning 
shame  .and  confusion.  Very  m.any  things 
which,  when  we  did  them,  we  thought 
remarkably  good,  and  much  better  than 
the  doings  of  ordinary  men,  we  now  dis¬ 
cern,  on  calmly  looking  back,  to  have  been 
extremely  b.ad.  That  time,  you  know,  my 
friend,  when  you  talked  in  a  very  fluent 
and  animated  manner  after  dinner  at  Ji 
certain  house,  and  thought  you  were 
making  a  great  impression  on  the  assem¬ 
bled  guests,  most  of  them  entire  strangers, 
yon  are  now  fully  aware  that  yon  were 
only  making  a  fool  of  yourself.  And  let 
this  hint  of  one  public  manifestation  of 
vealiness,  suffice  to  suggest  to  e.ach  of  us 
.scores  of  similar  c.ases.  But  though  we 
feel,  in  our  secret  sou's,  what  calves  we 
have  been,  and  though  it  is  well  for  us 
that  we  should  feel  it  deeply,  a!id  thus 
learn  humility  and  caution,  w'e  do  not  like 
to  be  reminded  of  it  by  any  body  else. 
Some  people  luave  a  wonderful  memory 
for  the  vealy  sayings  and  doings  of  their 
friends.  They  may  be  very  bad  hands  at 
remembering  any  thing  else  ;  but  they 
never  forgot  the  silly  speeches  and  ac¬ 
tions  on  which  one  would  like  to  shut 
down  the  le.af.  You  may  find  people,  a 
great  part  of  whose  conversation  consists 
of  repeating  and  exaggerating  their 
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neighbor’s  Veal;  and  though  that  Veal 
in.ay  beiinm.ature  enoiigli  and  silly  enough, 
it  will  go  hard  but  your  fnend  Mr.  Snarl¬ 
ing  will  represent  it  as  a  good  deal  worse 
than  the  fact.  You  will  find  men  who 
while  at  college  were  students  of  large 
ambition  but  slender  .abilities,  revenging 
themselves  in  this  fashion  uj>on  the  clever 
men  who  beat  them.  It  is  easy,  very 
easy,  to  remember  foolish  things  that  were 
said  and  done  even  by  the  senior  wran¬ 
gler  or  the  man  who  takes  a  double  first- 
class  ;  and  candid  folk  will  think  that  such 
foolish  things  were  not  fair  samples  of  the 
men ;  and  will  remember,  too,  that  the 
men  have  grown  out  of  these,  have  grown 
mature  and  wise,  and  for  many  a  year 
p.ast  would  not  have  said  or  done  such 
things.  But  if  you  were  to  judge  from 
the  conversation  of  Mr.  Lirncjuice,  (who 
wrote  many  prize  ess.ays,  but  through  the 
malice  and  stupidity  of  the  judges  never 
got  any  prizes,)  you  would  conclude  that 
every  word  uttered  by  his  successful  rivals 
was  one  that  stamped  them  as  essential 
fools,  and  calves  which  would  never  grow 
into  oxen.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  pleasing 
«)r  magnanimous  fe.ature  in  any  man’s 
character,  that  he  is  ever  eager  to  rake 
up  these  early  follies.  I  would  not  be 
ready  to  throw  in  the  teeth  of  a  pretty 
butterfly  that  it  was  an  ugly  caterpillar 
once,  unless  I  understood  that  the  butter¬ 
fly  liked  to  remember  the  fact.  I  would 
not  suggest  to  this  fair  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  1  am  writing,  th.at  not  long  ago  it 
was  dusty  rags  .and  afterward  dirty  pulp. 
You  can  not  be  an  ox  without  previously 
having  been  a  calf;  you  acquire  taste  and 
sense  gradually ;  and  in  acquiring  them 
you  pass  through  stages  in  which  you 
have  very  little  of  either.  It  is  a  poor 
burden  for  the  memory,  to  collect  and 
shovel  into  it  the  silly  sayings  and  doings 
in  youth  of  people  who  have  become 
great  and  eminent.  I  road  with  much 
disgust  a  biogra))hy  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
which  recorded,  no  doubt  accurately,  all 
the  sore  points  in  that  statesman’s  history. 
I  remember,  with  great  approval,  what 
Lord  John  Manners  said  in  Parliament  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Bright,  who  h.ad  quoted  a 
well-known  and  very  silly  pa.ss;>go  from 
Lord  John’s  early  poetry,  “t  would 
rather,”  said  Lord  .Tohn,  “have  been  the 
mjin  who  in  his  youth  wrote  those  silly 
verses,  than  the  man  who  in  mature  years 
wouhl  rake  them  up.”  And  with  even 
greater  indignation  I  regard  the  indivi 


dual  who,  when  a  man  is  doing  creditably 
ami  Christianly  the  work  of  life,  is  ever 
ready  to  relate  and  aggravate  the  moral 
delinquencies  of  his  school-boy  and  stu¬ 
dent  days,  long  since  repented  of  and 
corrected.  “  liemcmber  not,”  said  a  man 
who  knew  human  nature  well,  “the  sins 
of  my  youth.”  But  there  are  men  whose 
nature  has  a  peculiar  affinity  for  any  thing 
petty,  mean,  and  bad.  They  fly  upon  it 
as  a  vulture  on  carrion.  Their  memory 
is  of  that  cast,  that  you  have  only  to 
m.ake  inquiry  of  them  concerning  any  of 
their  friends,  to  hear  of  something  not  at 
all  to  their  friends’  advant.nge.  There  are 
individuals,  after  listening  to  whom  you 
think  it  would  be  a  refreshing  novelty, 
almost  startling  from  its  strangeness,  to 
hear  them  8.ay  a  word  in  favor  of  any  hu¬ 
man  being  whatsoever. 

It  is  not  a  thing  peculiar  to  immaturity  ; 
yet  it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  it  is 
an  unple:isant  thing  to  look  back  and  sec 
th.at  you  have  said  or  done  something 
very  foolish,  it  is  a  still  more  unpleasant 
thing  to  be  well  aware  at  the  time  that 
you  are  saying  or  doing  something  very 
foolish.  If  a  man  be  a  fool  at  all,  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  he  should  be  a 
very  gre.at  fool,  for  then  ho  will  not  know 
when  he  is  making  a  fool  of  himself.  But 
it  is  painful  not  to  have  sense  enough  to 
know  what  you  should  do  in  order  to  Ik; 
right,  but  to  Inave  sense  enough  to  know 
th.at  you  are  doing  wrong.  To  know 
that  you  are  talking  like  an  ass,  yet  to 
feel  that  you  can  not  help  it ;  that  you 
must  say  something,  and  can  think  of 
nothing  belter  to  s.ay ;  this  is  a  suffering 
that  comes  with  advanced  civilization. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  frequently  to  be 
seen  at  )iublic  dinners  in  country  towns, 
also  at  the  eutertaiiifnent  which  succc*eds 
a  wedding.  Men  at  other  times  rational, 
seem  to  Ik*  stricken  into  idiocy  when  they 
rise  to  their  feet  on  such  occasions ;  and 
the  ]>ainful  fact  is,  that  it  is  conscious  idi¬ 
ocy.  The  man’s  words  are  asinine,  and 
he  knows  they  are  asinine.  Ilis  wits 
h.ave  entirely  abandoned  him  :  he  is  an 
idiot  for  the  time.  Have  you  sat  next  a 
m.an  unused  to  sj»enking  at  a  public  diji- 
ner ;  have  you  seen  him  nervously  rise 
and  utter  an  incoherent,  ungrammatical, 
and  unintelligible  sentence  or  two,  .and 
then  sit  down  with  a  ghastly  smile  ?  Have 
you  heard  him  say  to  his  friend  on  the 
other  side,  in  bitterne.ss:  “I  have  m.ade  a 
fool  of  myself!”  And  have  you  seen  him 
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sit  moodily  through  the  remainder  of  the 
feast,  evidently  ruminating  on  what  he 
said,  seeing  now  what  he  ouglit  to  have 
said,  and  trying  to  persuade  tiimself  that 
what  he  said  was  not  so  bad  after  all  ? 
Would  you  do  a  kindness  to  that  misera¬ 
ble  man  ?  You  have  just  heard  his  friend 
on  the  other  side  cordially  agreeing  with 
what  he  had  said  as  to  the  badness  of 
the  appearance  made  by  him.  Enter  into 
conversation  with  him  ;  talk  of  his  speech, 
congratulate  him  upon  it ;  tell  him  you 
w’ere  extremely  struck  by  the  freshness 
and  naturalness  of  what  he  said,  that 
there  is  sometjiing  delightful  in  hearing 
an  unhackneyed  speaker,  that  to  speak 
with  entire  fluency  looks  professional — it 
is  like  a  barrister  or  a  clergyman.  Thus 
you  may  lighten  the  mortification  of  a 
disappointed  man  ;  and  what  you  say  will 
receive  considerable  credence.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  how  readily  people  believe  any 
thing  they  would  like  to  be  true. 

I  was  walking  this  aflernoon  along  a 
certain  street,  coming  home  from  visiting 
certain  sick  persons,  and  wondering  how 
I  should  conclude  this  essay,  when,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  pavement  on  one  side  of  the 
street,  I  saw  a  little  boy  of  four  years  old, 
crying  in  great  distreas.  Various  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  appeared  to  be  Priests  and  Le- 
vites,  looked  as  they  pa.s8ed  at  the  child’s 
distress,  and  passed  on  without  doing  any 
thing  to  relieve  it.  1  spoke  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  man,  who  was  in  great  fear  at  being 
spoken  to,  but  told  me  he  had  come  away 
from  his  home  and  lost  himself,  and  could 
not  find  his  way  back.  I  told  him  1  would 
take  him  home  if  he  could  tell  me  where 
he  lived ;  but  he  was  fnghtcned  into  utter 
helplessness,  and  could  only  tell  that  his 
name  was  Tom,  and  that  he  lived  at  the 
top  of  a  stair.  It  was  a  poor  neighbor¬ 
hood,  in  which  many  people  live  at  the 
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top  of  stairs,  and  the  description  was 
vague.  I  spoke  to  two  humble  decent- 
loi^ng  women  who  were  passing,  think¬ 
ing  they  might  gain  the  little  thing’s  con¬ 
fidence  better  than  me  ;  but  the  ])oor  lit¬ 
tle  man’s  groiit  wish  was  just  to  get  away 
from  us,  though  when  he  got  two  yards 
off  he  could  but  stand  and  cry.  You 
may  be  sure  he  was  not  left  in  his  trouble, 
but  that  he  was  ])ut  safely  in  his  father’s 
hands.  And  ns  I  was  coming  home,  I 
thought  that  here  W'as  an  illustration  of 
something  I  have  been  thinking  of  all 
this  afternoon.  I  thought  I  saw  in  the 
poor  little  child’s  desire  to  get  away  from 
those  who  wanted  to  help  him,  though 
not  knowing  where  to  go  when  left  to 
himself,  something  analogous  to  what  the 
immature  human  being  is  always  disposed 
to.  The  whole  teaching  of  our  life  is 
leading  us  away  from  our  early  delusions 
and  follies,  i'rom  all  those  things  about  us 
which  have  been  spoken  of  under  the 
similitude  which  need  not  be  again  rc- 
I>eated.  Yet  we  push  away  the  hand  that 
would  conduct  us  to  soberer  and  better 
things,  though  when  left  alone  we  can  but 
stand  and  vaguely  gaze  about  us ;  and  we 
speak  hardly  of  the  growing  experience 
which  makes  us  wiser,  and  which  ought 
to  make  us  happier  too.  Let  us  not  Ibr- 
get  that  the  teaching  which  takes  some¬ 
thing  of  the  gloss  from  life  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  kindest  Hand  of  all ;  and  let 
us  be  humbly  content  if  that  kindest 
Hand  shall  lead  us,  even  by  rough  means, 
to  calm  and  enduring  wisdom — wisdom 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  youthful 
freshness  of  feeling,  and  not  necessarily 
fatal  even  to  youtliful  gayety  of  mood  ; 
and  at  last  to  that  Happy  Place,  where 
worn  men  regain  the  little  child's  heart, 
and  old  and  voung  are  blest  together ! 

A.  K.  II.  B. 
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THE  CONSTAULE  OF  THE  TOWER. 

AN  HIsirrORICAL  ROMANCE.  BY  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


THE  LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL  OF  ENGLAND. 

I. 

HOW  BDWAKD  PA8tU>  HU  T1¥l  WSai  LSTT  TO  HIVSILF 
WITUTM  THK  TOWIR. 

The  three  days  devoted  to  the  solemni¬ 
zation  of  Henry’s  obsequies  were  passed 
by  his  son  in  strictest  privacy  at  the  Tow¬ 
er.  The  freedom  from  restraint  afforded 
tlie  youthful  monarch  by  the  absence  of 
his  court  was  especially  agree.able  to  him 
at  this  juncture.  Not  only  had  he  to 
mourn  for  his  father,  but  to  prepare,  as  he 
desired  to  do  by  meditation  and  prayer, 
for  the  solemn  ceremony,  in  which  he  him¬ 
self  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  play 
the  principal  part. 

The  near  approach  of  his  coronation, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  Sunday  after  the 
funeral,  filled  him  with  anxious  thought. 
It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  one 
so  young  as  Edward  would  be  dazzled  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  show,  and  lose 
sight  of  its  real  import ;  but  such  was  not 
the  case  with  the  devout  and  serious- 
minded  Prince,  who,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  possessed  a  gravity  of  character 
fir  beyond  his  years,  and  had  been  too 
well  instructed  not  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  solemn  promises  he 
would  have  to  make  to  his  people  M’hile 
assuming  the  crown. 

Daily  did  ho  petition  Heaven  that  he 
might  adequately  discharge  his  high  and 
important  duties,  and  in  no  wise  abuse 
the  power  committed  to  him,  but  might 
exercise  it  wisely  and  beneficently,  to 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  true  re 
ligion,  and  to  the  welfare  .and  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  Above  all,  he  prayed 
that  he  might  be  made  the  instrument  of 
establishing  the  Protestant  Church  on  a 
secure  foundation  ;  of  delivering  it  entire¬ 
ly  from  its  enemies ;  and  purifying  it  from 
the  idolatries  and  superstitious  practices 
that  still  clung  to  it. 

VOL.  LIV.— No.  2 


The  bustle  .and  confusion  lately  prev.ail- 
ing  within  the  Tower  had  now  ceased. 
All  the  nobles  and  important  personages 
who  h.ad  flocked  thither  to  do  homage  to 
the  young  King,  had  departed,  taking 
with  them  their  troops  of  attendants. 
The  courts  were  emptied  of  the  crowd  of 
esquires  and  pages  who  had  recently 
thronged  them.  No  merry  hubbub  was 
heard ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  general 
gloom  pervaded  the  place. 

Orders  had  been  given  by  the  King 
that  the  three  days  of  his  father’s  funeral 
were  to  be  ol>served  as  a  period  of  deep 
mourning,  and  consequently  every  coun- 
ten.ance  wore  an  expression  of  grief — 
whether  simulated  or  not,  it  is  needless  to 
inquire.  Edward  and  all  bis  household 
were  habited  in  weeds  of  woe,  and  their 
sable  attire  and  sad  looks  contributed  to 
the  somber  appearance  of  the  place. 
Ushers  and  henchmen  moved  about  like 
ghosts.  Festivity,  there  w.as  none,  or  if 
there  were,  it  was  discreetly  kept  out  of 
the  King’s  sight.  Edward’s  time  wa.s  all 
most  entirely  passed  in  devotion.aI  exer¬ 
cises.  Ho  prayed  in  secret,  listened  to  long 
homilies ffrom  his  chaplain,  discourseil  on 
religious  matters  with  his  tutors,  and  reg¬ 
ularly  attended  the  services  performed  for 
the  repose  of  his  father’s  soul  within  Saint 
John’s  Chapel. 

Huilt  in  the  very  heart  of  the  White 
Tower,  and  accounted  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  Norman  architecture 
extant,  the  beautiful  chapel  dedicated  to 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist  might  still  be 
beheld  in  all  its  pristine  perfection.  M  ere 
it  not  so  encumbered  by  presses  and  oth¬ 
er  receptacles  of  state  records  that  even 
parti.al  examination  of  its  architectural 
beauties  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 

Consisting  of  a  nave  M’ith  a  semi-circu¬ 
lar  termination  at  the  east,  and  two  nar¬ 
row  side-aisles,  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  fabric  by  twelve  circular  pillars  of 
massive  proportion,  this  ancient  shrine 
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also  possesses  a  gallery  reared  above  the 
aisles,  with  wide  semi  circular-headed  open¬ 
ings,  looking  into  the  nave.  The  ceiling 
is  coved,  and  the  whole  building  is  re¬ 
markable  for  extreme  solidity  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  has  long  since  been  despoiled 
of  its  sacred  ornaments,  and  applied  to 
baser  uses,  but  as  most  of  our  early  mo- 
narchs  performed  their  devotions  within 
it  while  sojourning  at  the  Tower,  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  alone,  which  confers  upon  it  a 
strong  historical  interest,  ought  to  save 
it  from  neglect  and  desecration. 

During  the  three  days  in  question, 
masses  were  constantly  said  within  the 
chapel.  The  pillars  were  covered  with 
black  cloth,  and  decked  with  ]>ensils  and 
escutcheons,  while  banners  were  hung 
from  the  arched  openings  of  the  gallery. 
Tall  tapers  burned  before  the  altar,  which 
was  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  images, 
crucifixes,  and  sacred  vessels. 

Edward  never  failed  to  attend  these 
services,  and  was  always  accompanied  by 
his  tutors,  to  whom,  as  zealous  Reformers, 
many  of  the  rites  then  performed  appear¬ 
ed  highly  objectionable.  But  as  masses 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul  had  been  expressly 
enjoined  by  the  late  King’s  will,  nothing 
could  be  urged  against  them  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  two  preceptors  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  content  themselves  with  silent  dis 
approval.  Though  sharing  their  feelings, 
reverence  for  his  father’s  memory  kept 
Edward  likewise  silent.  Some  observa¬ 
tions,  however,  which  he  chanced  to  make 
while  returning  from  mass  on  the  third 
day,  gave  an  opportunity  to  Sir  John 
Cheke  of  condemning  the  practice  of 
im.age- worship  which  was  still  tolerated. 

“Those  Romish  idols  are  an  abomina¬ 
tion  in  my  sight,”  he  cried,  “  and  I  hope 
to  see  our  temples  cleared  of  them,  and 
of  all  pictures  that  have  been  abused  by 
heathenish  worship.  The  good  work  has 
begun,  for  I  have  heard  this  very  day  that 
the  curate  of  Saint  Martin’s,  in  Ironmon¬ 
ger-lane,  has  caused  all  the  images  and 
picture  to  be  removed  from  his  church, 
and  texts  from  Scripture  to  be  painted  on 
the  walls.  Peradventure,  the  man  may 
be  over-zealous,  yet  I  can  scarce  blame 
him.” 

“  He  has  but  anticipated  my  own  inten¬ 
tions,”  observed  Edward,  “our  temples 
shall  DO  longer  be  profaned  by  false  wor¬ 
ship.” 

“  Right  ^lad  am  I  to  hear  your  majesty 
say  so,”  rejoined  Cheke.  “  Under  your 
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gracious  rule,  I  trust,  the  Romish  missals 
and  mass-books  will  be  entirely  abolished, 
and  a  liturgy  in  the  pure  language  of 
Scripture  substituted.  Uniformity  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  worship,  uniformity  of  habits 
and  ceremonies,  abandonment  of  the  su¬ 
perstitious  and  idolatrous  rites  of  Rome, 
and  a  return  to  the  practices  of  the  Pri¬ 
mitive  Christian  Church — these  are  what 
we  of  the  Reformed  Church  seek  for — 
these  are  what,  under  a  truly  Protestant 
King  like  your  majesty,  we  are  sure  to 
obtain.” 

“  Fully  to  extirpate  the  pernicious  doc¬ 
trines  of  Rome,  conformity  among  the 
clergy  must  be  made  compulsory,”  ob¬ 
served  Cox;  “otherwise,  there  will  always 
be  danger  to  the  well-doing  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church.  I  do  not  desire  to  re¬ 
commend  severe  measures  to  yourmajesty, 
but  coercion  must  be  .a|>plied. 

“I  hope  it  will  not  be  needed,  good 
doctor,”  observed  Edw.ard.  “I  desire  not 
to  commence  my  reign  with  persecution.” 

“  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  counsel 
it,  sire !”  rejdied  the  doctor.  “  Far  ratfier 
would  I  that  your  reign  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  for  too  much  clemency  than  se¬ 
verity  ;  but  a  grand  object  has  to  be  at¬ 
tained,  and  we  must  look  to  the  end  rather 
than  to  the  means.  Strong  efforts,  no 
doubt,  will  be  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  regain  his  ascendency,  and  the 
adherents  of  the  old  doctrine,  encouraged 
by  the  removal  of  the  powerful  hand  that 
has  hitherto  controlled  them,  will  strive 
to  recover  what  they  have  lost.  Hence 
there  is  much  danger  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  of  whieh  your  majesty  is  the  su¬ 
preme  head,  and  this  can  only  be  obviated 
by  the  complete  repression  of  the  Popish 
party.  Much  further  reform  is  needed, 
and  this,  to  be  thoroughly  efficacious, 
ought  to  be  proceeded  with  without  de¬ 
lay,  ere  the  adverse  sect  can  have  time  to 
recruit  its  forces.” 

“  But  you  do  not  apprehend  danger  to 
the  Church,  good  doctor?”  inquired  Ed¬ 
ward,  with  some  anxiety. 

“  There  is  danger  in  delay,”  replied 
Cox.  “  Men's  minds  are  unsettled,  and 
advantage  will  certainly  be  taken  of  the 
present  crisis  to  turn  aside  the  ignorant 
and  half  instructed  from  the  truth.  His 
grace  of  Canterbury,  I  am  aware,  is  for 
gradual  reform,  entertaining  the  belief 
that  men  must  become  accustomed  to  the 
new  doctrines  ere  they  will  sincerely  em¬ 
brace  them.  Such  is  not  my  opinion.  I 
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M’ould  uproot  error  and  schism  as  I  would 
weeds  and  noxious  plants  from  a  fair  gar¬ 
den,  and  burn  them,  so  that  they  may  do 
no  further  harm.” 

“  Yet,  perchance  his  grace  of  Canter¬ 
bury  may  be  right,  observed  Edward, 
thoughtfully.  “1  w’ould  show  no  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  my  object  being  to  reclaim 
them,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  true 
faith,  I  must  consider  by  what  means  thjit 
most  desirable  object  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished.” 

“  Gentle  means  will  fail,  sire,  and  for  a 
re.ason  which  I  will  explain,”  rejoined  Sir 
John  Cheke.  “  In  dealing  with  the  Bishop 
of  Romo  you  have  to  do  with  a  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  enemy,  who  will  not  fUil 
to  take  advantage  of  any  apparent  irreso¬ 
lution  on  your  part.  Moderation  will  be 
constiaied  into  timidity,  conciliation  into 
yielding  and  weakness.  Prompt  .and  ener¬ 
getic  measures  must  therefore  he  adopted. 
A  blow  ftlust  be  struck  at  Popery  from 
which  it  will  never  recover.  I  applaud 
the  design  which  I  know  you  entertain 
of  Inviting  the  most  eminent  foreign  Re¬ 
formers  to  your  court.  Pious  and  learned 
men  like  Peter  Martyr,  Martin  Bucer, 
Paul  F.agius,  Oehinus,  and  Bernardus, 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  glo¬ 
rious  work  of  religious  reform,  would  be 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  you  at  this  j 
moment.  Not  only  would  they  aid  you  | 
in  removing  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  j 
Church,  but  they  would  justify  .and  defend 
the  mefisures  you  design  to  adopt.  More¬ 
over,  they  would  be  of  signal  service  at 
the  universities,  at  which  seats  of  learning 
men  of  great  controver8i.al  power,  .able  to 
refute  the  caviler,  to  convince  the  doubter, 
and  to  instruct  the  neophyte,  are  much 
w. an  ted.” 

“  Sir  John  says  well,”  observed  Doctor 
Cox.  “  Conferences  and  disputations  on 
religious  subjects  are  requisite  now  in 
order  to  refute  error  and  convince  men’s 
understanding.  Nowhere  can  such  dis¬ 
cussions  bo  more  advant.ageously  held 
than  at  your  majesty’s  universities  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge.” 

“  Our  cause  is  so  good  that  it  should 
need  neither  justific.ation  nor  defense,” 
rejoined  Edward.  “Nevertheless,  at  a 
season  of  difticulty  and  danger  no  precau¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  neglected.  To  secure 
the  permanent  eat.ablishment  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church,  all  its  ablest  and  stoutest 
supporters  must  be  rallied  round  it.  Pre¬ 


eminent  amongst  these  are  the  wise  and 
good  men  you  have  mentioned,  whose 
lives  give  an  assurance  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  opinions.  The  Protestant  leaders 
are  much  harassed  in  Germany,  as  I  hear, 
and  they  may,  therefore,  be  glad  of  an 
asylum  here.  It  will  rejoice  me  to  see 
them,  to  i>ro6t  by  their  teaching,  and  to 
be  guided  by  their  judgment  and  coun¬ 
sels.  Ilis  gr.ace  of  Canterbury  shall  in¬ 
vite  them  to  England,  and  if  they  come, 
they  shall  have  a  reception  which  will 
)rove  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held. 
*eter  Martyr  would  fill  a  theological  chair 
as  well  at  Oxford  as  at  Strasburg,  and  I 
will  find  fitting  posts  for  Bucer  and  the 
I  others.” 

At  this  point  the  conversation  dropjred. 
Seeing  the  King  disinclined  for  further 
discussion,  his  preceptors  did  not  press 
the  subject,  and  he  soon  afterward  retired 
to  his  own  chamber. 

II. 

PROM  WHICR  IT  WILL  BR  BRIll  THAT  TUB  PRIRCRtt  RUZABtni 
WAtl  ROT  RMTIRftLT  CURKD  OP  HW  PA8MOM. 

Like  her  royal  brother,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Tower  during  the  time  of  her  august 
father’s  funeral,  but  as  she  kept  her  cham¬ 
ber,  owing  to  indisposition,  as  it  was  al¬ 
leged,  Edward  saw  nothing  of  her,  until 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  when 
she  sent  to  beg  him  to  come  to  her. 

The  ami.able  young  monarch  at  once 
complied  with  the  request.  On  his  arri¬ 
val  at  his  sister’s  apartments,  he  found 
Mistress  Ashley  with  her,  but  on  seeirtg 
him  the  governess  withdrew.  The  young 
pair  were  then  alone  together,  for  Edw’ard 
had  left  his  own  attendants  in  the  wait¬ 
ing-chamber.  Elizabeth  looked  ill,  and 
had  evidently  been  wee|)ing.  Much  dis¬ 
tressed  by  her  a|)pearance,  Edward  flew' 
to  her,  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  in¬ 
quired,  with  great  solicitude,  what  ailed 
her  ? 

“  I  do  not  think  the  air  of  the  Tower 
agrees  with  me,”  she  replied,  with  a  faint 
smile.  “  I  have  never  been  W’ell  since  I 
came  here.  I  would  pray  your  majesty’s 
permission  to  depart  to  morrow  for  Hat¬ 
field.” 

“  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  dear 
Bess,”  replied  the  King,  affection.ately ; 
“  but,  in  good  sooth,  you  do  not  look  well, 
and  if  you  think  change  of  air  will  be  of 
service  to  you,  e’en  try  it.  IhrT>ed  yon 
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would  accompany  me  to  Whitehall,  in 
order  to  attend  ray  coronation.  I  prom¬ 
ise  you  it  will  be  a  goodly  show.” 

“  I  do  not  doubt  it,”  she  rejoined. 
“  But  I  am  not  in  spirits  for  grand  solem¬ 
nities  at  present,  and  quite  shrink  from 
them.  Therefore,  with  your  majesty’s 
leave,  I  will  be  gone  to-morrow.  Most 
of  the  court,  they  tell  me,  will  retuni 
from  Windsor  to-night,  and,  as  I  care  not 
to  mingle  with  them  again,  I  will  depart 
betimes.” 

“Be  it  as  you  plea.se,  dear  Bess.  I 
will  not  force  you  to  do  aught  against 
your  inclinations,  even  though  I  myself 
shall  be  the  loser.  Depart  at  any  hour 
you  please.  A  fitting  escort  shall  attend 
you.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  with  the  rest 
of  the  court,  will  be  back  from  Windsor 
to-night.  Shall  I  bid  him  go  with  you  ?” 

“  On  no  account,”  replied  Elizabeth, 
ha.stily,  blushing  deeply  as  she  spoke. 

“Wherein  has  Sir  Thomas  offended  you, 
Bess?  You  used  to  like  him  better  than 
any  other.  What  has  occasioned  this  j 
sudden  change  of  feeling  ?  Can  I  not  set 
matters  right  between  you  ?” 

“  There  is  nothing  to  be  set  right. 
That  I  have  completely  altered  my  opinion 
of  Sir  Thomas  ^ymour,  I  will  not  deny 
— that  I  have  quarreled  with  him,  is  also 
true — but  he  is  now  perfectly  iiulifterent 
to  me.” 

“  Hum !  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Bess. 
But  if  you  refuse  to  confide  the  cause  of 
your  quarrel  to  me,  I  can  not  tell  whether 
you  are  right  or  wrong.” 

“  Your  majesty  will  never  believe  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  to  be  in  fault — that  I 
know.  But  you  will  find  him  out  in  time. 
He  has  deceived  others,  take  heed  he  does 
not  deceive  you.” 

“Whom  has  he  deceived,  Bess? — not 
you,  I  hope  ?”  demanded  Edward,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  fixedly. 

“  No,  not  me,”  she  answered,  in  some 
confusion.  “  But  I  have  heard  that  of 
him  which  causes  distrust.  Therefore, 

I  deem  it  right  to  warn  your  majesty.” 

“You  bear  resentment  against  him  for  j 
some  cause,  real  or  imaginary,  that  I  can 
plainly  perceive.  Come,  come  !  let  there  I 
i)e  an  end  of  this  quarrel,  Bes.s.  You  and 
Sir  Thomas  are  both  dear  to  me,  and  I 
would  have  you  friends.  If  he  has  of¬ 
fended  you,  he  shall  apologize — as  hum¬ 
bly  as  you  please.  Will  that  suffice  ?” 

“I  thank  your  majesty  for  your  gra¬ 
cious  interference,  and  fully  appreciate 
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the  motives  w’bence  it  proceeds,  but  your 
kindly  efforts  are  thrown  aw'ay.  I  require 
no  apologies  from  Sir  Thomas,  and  will 
accept  none.” 

“  On  my  faith,  you  are  very  perverse, 
Elizabeth.  And  I  must  needs  confess 
that  your  strange  conduct  makes  me  think 
you  must  be  to  blame  in  the  matter.” 

“  I  shall  not  attempt  to  justify  myself,” 
she  rejoined,  “  neither  shall  I  endeavor  to 
shake  the  opinion  your  majesty  entertains 
of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.” 

“You  w'ould  hardly  succeed  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  effort,  Bess.  But  let  us  change  the 
subject,  since  it  is  not  agrce.able  to  you.” 

“  Before  doing  so,  let  me  ask  you  a  ques¬ 
tion.  How  would  you  like  it  were  the 
Queen  dowager  to  bestow  her  hand  upon 
your  favorite  uncle  ?” 

“  Is  such  an  event  probable?”  demand¬ 
ed  Edward,  surprised. 

“  Suppose  it  so,”  she  rejoined. 

“Tliereis  nothing  to  prevent  such  a 
marriage,  that  I  am  aware  of,”  observed 
Edward,  after  a  short  pause.  “  If  the 
Queen  must  marry  again,  she  could  choose 
no  one  more  acceptable  to  me  than  my  un¬ 
cle  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.” 

“  But  she  ought  not  to  marry  again  !” 
exclaimed  Elizabeth,  angrily.  “She  has 
had  three  husbands  already  ;  the  last  a 
great  king,  for  whom  she  ought  ever  after 
to  remain  in  widowhood.  Thus  much  at 
least,  she  owc*8  our  father’s  memory.” 

“  If  she  had  forgotten  two  husbands  be¬ 
fore  wedding  the  King,  our  father,  she  is 
not  unlikely  to  forget  him,”  observed  Ed¬ 
ward.  “  Such  is  the  way  with  women, 
Bess;  and  her  grace  will  not  be  more 
blameworthy  than  the  rest  of  her  sex.” 

“  But  your  m.ajesty  will  not  permit  such 
an  unsuitable  marriage,  should  it  bo  pro- 
|)osed  ?” 

“  I  do  not  think  the  marriage  so  un¬ 
suitable,  Bess ;  and  I  see  not  how  I  can 
hinder  it.” 

“  Not  hinder  it  1  You  are  far  more 
patient  than  I  should  be,  were  I  in  your 
majesty’s  place.  I  would  banish  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Seymour  rather  than  this  should  oc- 
citr.” 

“To  banish  him  would  be  to  rob  my¬ 
self  of  one  w'hose  society  I  prefer  to  that 
of  any  other.  No,  I  must  adopt  some 
milder  course,  if  on  reflection  I  shall  judge 
it  expedient  to  interfere  at  all.” 

Seeing  the  King  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
and  perceiving,  also,  that  she  had  unin¬ 
tentionally  served  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  by 
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alludiii"  to  the  probability  of  his  marriage 
witli  the  Queen-dowager,  of  which  Ed¬ 
ward  had  previously  entertained  no  sus¬ 
picion,  Elizabeth  let  the  subject  drop,  and 
after  some  further  conversation  the  young 
monarch  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his 
sister,  again  expressing  great  regret  at 
losing  her  so  soob,  and  promising  that  an 
escort  should  be  provided  by  the  Consta¬ 
ble  of  the  Tower  to  attend  her  at  any 
hour  she  pleased  on  the  morrow. 

III. 

BOW  TQB  lAEL  Of  BBETFOU)  WA8  MADB  DTKB  Or  80IIBE8IT ; 

AXD  HOW  SIB  THOMAS  SBYMOCR  WAS  EBNOBLKD. 

At  a  late  hour  on  that  night  all  the 
principal  personages  who  olliciatcd  at  the 
funeral  solemnities  at  Windsor  Castle,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Tower. 

Next  day,  a  general  meeting  was  held 
in  the  grand  council-chamber  in  the  White 
Tower.  Certain  new  creations  of  peers 
were  about  to  be  made,  in  accordance,  it 
Wiis  said,  with  the  late  King’s  directions  ; 
and  other  noble  personages  were  to  be 
yet  further  dignitied.  The  young  King 
Silt  in  his  ch.air  of  state  beneath  a  canopy, 
and  on  his  right  stood  the  Lord  Protector. 
Though  the  long-looked  for  moment  of 
aggrandisement  had  arrivc«l  to  Hertford, 
ho  allowed  no  m.anifestation  of  triumph  to 
escape  him,  but  assumed  an  air  of  deep 
humility. 

After  some  preliminary  proceedings, 
the  King  arose,  and  turning  toward  the 
Lord  Protector,  said,  with  much  dignity  : 
“  In  purauatioe  of  our  dear  father's  direc¬ 
tions,  whose  latest  wish  it  was  to  reward 
tho.so  who  had  served  him  well  and  faith¬ 
fully,  it  is  our  sovereign  will  and  ple.asure 
not  only  to  add  to  the  number  of  our 
peers  by  certain  new  creations,  but  fur¬ 
ther  to  honor  and  elevate  some  who  are 
already  ennobled,  and  whose  exalted 
merits  entitle  them  to  such  distinction. 
We  will  commence  with  our  dearly-be- 
lovcd  uncle  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of 
Hertford,  Lord  Protector  of  the  realm, 
and  Governor  of  our  person,  whom  we 
hereby  create  Duke  of  Somenset,  and  ajv 
point  to  be  Lieutcmant-General  of  all  our 
armies  both  by  land  and  sea.  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 
and  Governor  of  the  Isles  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey.” 

“  Most  humbly  do  I  thank  your  majes- 


ty,‘*  said  the  newly-made  Duke,  bending 
the  knee  before  his  royal  nephew,  while 
the  chamber  rang  with  acclamations. 

“Arise,  your  grace,”  sjud  Edward. 
“We  can  not  linger  in  a  task  so  agreea¬ 
ble  to  us.  My  Lord  of  Essex,”  he  added 
to  that  nobleman,  “  you  are  created  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Northampton — my  Lord  Lisle, 
you  are  now  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  the 
office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain — Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  you  are  henic- 
forth  Earl  of  Southampton — Sir  Richard 
Rich,  you  are  made  Lord  Rich  —  Sir 
William  Willoughby,  you  are  Baron  Wil¬ 
loughby  of  Parham — Sir  Edmund  Shef¬ 
field,  you  are  Baron  Sheffield  ol  Button- 
wick — and  you,  our  entirely  beloved  uncle 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  are  created  Baron 
Seymour  of  Sudley,  with  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  To 
these  titles  it  is  our  design  to  add  ample 
revenues,  to  accrue  from  sources  which  we 
I  shall  hcreaflcr  point  out,  so  thiit  tho  hon¬ 
ors  bestowed  by  our  much  lamented  father 
upon  his  faithful  servants  m.ay  not  be  bar¬ 
ren  honors.” 

At  the  close  of  this  gracious  .address, 
which  was  delivered  with  great  dignity, 

'  another  burst  of  approbation  rose  from 
the  assemblage.  One  after  the  other,  the 
newly-created  peers,  and  those  who  ha<l 
g.ained  additional  rank,  then  bent  the 
knee  before  the  throne,  and  thanked  the 
young  mon.arch  for  his  goodness  tow.ard 
them.  As  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley  knelt 
to  his  royal  nephew,  Edward  said  to  him  : 
“  Are  you  content,  gentle  uncle  ?” 

“  I  am  honored  more  than  I  deserve, 
sire,”  replied  Seymour ;  “  but  I  should 
have  been  better  plea.sed  with  some  office 
wdiich  would  have  enabled  me  more  com¬ 
pletely  to  manifest  my  attachment  and 
devotion  to  you.” 

“  Such  as  the  governorship  of  our  per¬ 
son  during  our  nonage  ?”  observed  E<1- 
ward,  with  a  smile.  “  Perhaps  we  may 
induce  our  elder  uncle  to  resign  the  post 
to  you.  Wh.at  says  your  highness  ?”  he 
.added  to  the  Lord  Protector.  “Shall  not 
Lord  Seymour  be  our  governor?” 

“  It  grieves  me  that  I  can  not  com|)ly 
with  your  Majesty’s  request,”  replied 
Somerset. 

“  Wherefore  not,  good  uncle  ?”  rejoin¬ 
ed  the  King.  “  Methinks  \ve  have  show¬ 
ered  favors  enow  upon  your  head  to  mer¬ 
it  some  slight  return.  Be  good  natured, 
we  pray  you,  and  concede  the  matter.” 

“  I  can  not  resign  an  office  conferred 
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upon  me  by  the  council,  even  if  I  chose 
to  do  so,”  observed  Somerset. 

Sajr  frankly  you  do  not  choose,  broth¬ 
er,”  cned  Seymour  impatiently. 

“  Frankly,  then,  I  do  not,”  rejoined  the 
Duke.  “  W ere  I  even  called  upon  to  re¬ 
sign,  I  should  protest  against  your  ap¬ 
pointment,  for  1  do  not  deem  you  a  fit¬ 
ting  person  to  have  charge  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty.”  ^ 

“Enough,  your  highness,”  interposed 
Edward.  “  We  will  not  pureue  this  mat¬ 
ter  further.  A  time  will  come  when  we 
can  choose  for  ourselves  those  we  would 
have  for  directors  and  ad>'iser8.  Mean¬ 
time,  w'e  submit  to  the  will  of  the  coun¬ 
cil.” 

“  Tlie  council  will  soon  have  but  little 
authority,”  muttered  Seymour.  “  Unless 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  it  will  speedily  be 
bereft  of  all  power.” 

Meanwhile,  the  greater  part  of  the  as 
semblage  had  departed,  the  members 
only  of  the  two  councils  being  left.  The 
doors  were  then  closed,  upon  which  the 
Lord  Pi  otector  thus  spoke :  “  Before  we 
separate,  my  lords,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  point  out  to  you  a  difficulty  in 
which  1  am  placed,  and  to  ask  your  aid  to 
remedy  it.  Doubts  have  been  expressed 
whether  you,  as  the  council,  have  power 
to  appoint  a  Protector ;  and  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  France  and  Germany  have  declar¬ 
ed  to  me  in  private  that  they  could  not 
treat  with  me  while  there  was  any  chance 
of  my  authority  being  disputed.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  and  make  matters 
sure,  I  now  demand  lettei-s-patent  from 
his  majesty  under  the  great  seal,  confirm¬ 
ing  my  authority  as  Protector  of  the 
Realm,  and  Governor  of  the  royal  per¬ 
son.” 

Several  of  the  council  immediately  ex¬ 
pressed  their  assent  to  the  request,  but 
the  newly-made  Earl  of  Southampton  rose 
to  oppose  it. 

“What  further  authority  does  your 
highness  require  ?”  he  said.  “  Methinks 
yon  have  enough  already.” 

“  I  have  explained  that  there  is  much 
inconvenience  attendant  upon  mine  office 
as  at  present  constituted,”  observed  Som¬ 
erset.  “  Its  origin  has  been  questioned, 
as  I  have  told  you,  and  this  should  not 
l>e  —  nay,  it  must  not  be.  Unless  I  can 
treat  indei)endently  with  foreign  powers, 
1  am  nothing.  By  his  letters-patent,  as  I 
propose,  his  majesty  will  give  me  authori¬ 
ty  to  net  according  to  my  judgment  and 
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discretion  for  the  welfare  and  advantage 
of  his  person  and  dominions.” 

“  In  other  words,  he  will  make  himself 
King  in  your  stead,”  whispered  Seymour 
to  Inward.  “  Do  not  grant  these  letters- 
patent.” 

“  But  the  measures  you  propose  will  de¬ 
prive  the  council  of  all  bontrol,”  pursued 
Southampton.  “  W e  may  not  approve 
your  acts.  I  am  for  no  further  change. 
We  have  made  too  much  concession  al¬ 
ready.” 

“  It  was  found  impracticable  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  goverment  during 
his  majesty’s  minority  without  a  head,” 
observed  Sir  William  Paget,  “  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Lord  Protector  was  appointed. 
But  the  office  will  be  ineffectual  if  not 
clothed  with  sufficient  power,” 

“  These  are  my  own  arguments  against 
the  appointment,”  cried  Southampton. 
“The  Lord  Protector  shall  not  be  our 
master.  According  to  this  scheme,  he 
might  annul  all  our  acts,  appoint  his  owm 
council,  set  aside  the  late  King’s  will,  and 
assume  almost  regal  power  himself.” 

“  Hold,  my  lord  ;  you  go  too  far,”  cried 
Northampton.  “  Recollect  in  whoso  pres¬ 
ence  you  stand.” 

“  It  appears  to  me,  my  lords,”  remark¬ 
ed  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  “that  we  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  I  am  not  for 
abridging  our  powers,  or  for  transferring 
them  to  the  Lord  Protector.  But  we 
must  either  enable  him  to  act,  or  abolish 
the  office.” 

“  You  have  put  the  matter  rightly,” 
said  Lord  Rich.  “  The  present  discussion 
is  a  clear  proof  that  there  will  bo  little 
unanimity  amongst  us.  I  would  therefore 
beseech  his  majt‘sty’8  gracious  com]>lianco 
with  the  Lord  Protector’s  request.” 

“  I  add  my  voice  to  yours,”  said  Lord 
Northampton. 

“  And  so  do  we,”  cried  several  others. 

“  What  says  his  grace  of  Canterbury  ?” 
demanded  the  King. 

“I  meddle  not  with  secular  matters,” 
replied  the  primate ;  “  but  it  seems  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  objections  to  the 
additional  power  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  Lord  Protector  are  ill-grounded,  and 
that  your  majesty  will  do  w’ell  to  accede 
to  the  expressed  w’ishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  council.” 

“  There  is  only  one  dissentient  voice, 
that  of  Lord  Southami)ton  himself,”  ob¬ 
served  Sir  William  Paget.  “But  I  trust 
he  will  withdraw  his  opposition.” 
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“  Never !”  cried  Southampton.  “  I  fore¬ 
saw  this  danger  from  the  iirst,  and  was 
therefore  averse  to  the  appointment. 
Such  an  extension  of  power  is  not  only 
pernicious  in  itself,  but  in  express  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  late  King’s  will.  I  implore 
his  majesty  to  hesitate  ere  yielding  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  suggestion.” 

“  The  Ix)rd  Chancellor  is  looked  upon 
as  the  head  of  the  lloraish  party,”  ob¬ 
served  Cranraer,  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
King,  “lie  evidently  fears  that  the 
Lord  Protector  w’ill  use  the  additional 
}»ower  he  may  acquire  in  the  repression 
of  Papacy.  Your  majesty  will  do  well 
not  to  listen  to  him.” 

“  We  thank  your  grace  for  the  hint,” 
rejoined  Edward.  “Your  highness  shall 
have  the  letters-patent,”  he  added  to  the 
Lord  Protector.  “  Let  them  bo  prepared 
without  delay,”  he  continued  to  Paget. 

Soon  after  this  the  council  broke  up, 
and  as  the  Lord  Protector  departed  with 
his  royal  nephew,  he  cast  a  triumphant 
glance  at  his  discomfited  adversary,  who 
replied  by  a  look  full  of  scorn  and  defi¬ 
ance. 

“  That  man  must  bo  removed  —  and 
(piickly,”  thought  Somerset.  “  He  is 
dangerous.” 

On  his  return  to  the  palaqe,  the  King 
was  attended  by  Lord  Seymour,  whom 
he  held  in  converse,  so  as  to  keep  him  by 
his  side,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  who  w'as  obliged  to  fol¬ 
low  with  the  Karl  of  Warwick. 

As  they  were  proceeding  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  Edward  remarked,  somewhat  abrupt¬ 
ly  ;  “  Have  you  any  thought  of  marriage, 
gentle  uncle  ?” 

“  If  I  might  venture  so  to  reply,  I  would 
inquire  why  your  majesty  puts  the  ques¬ 
tion  ?”  rejoined  Seymour,  surprised. 

“  You  are  reluctant  to  speak  out,  gen¬ 
tle  uncle,  and  perhaps  fear  my  displeasure. 
But  you  are  needlessly  alarmed.  Let  me 
ask  you  another  question.  Do  you  think 
it  likely  our  mother,  the  Queen-dowager, 
will  marry  again  ?” 

“  In  sooth,  I  can  not  say,  my  liege. 
Not  as  yet,  I  should  suppose.” 

“No,  not  as  yet  —  but  hereafter.  If 
she  should — I  say  if  she  should — it  w’ould 
not  surprise  me  if  her  choice  were  to  fall 
on  you.” 

“  On  me,  sire !”  exclaimed  Seymour, 
affecting  astonishment. 

“  Ay,  on  you,  gentle  uncle.  Nay,  you 
need  afiect  not  mystery  with  me.  1  am  in 


possession  of  your  secret.  Rest  easy.  If 
such  a  marriage  were  contemplated,  I 
should  not  object  to  it.” 

“  What  is  this  I  hear  ?”  cried  the  Lord 
Protector,  who  had  overheard  what  was 
said.  “  Have  you  dared  to  raise  your 
eyes  to  the  Queen-dowager?”  he  added 
to  his  brother. 

“  By  what  right  does  your  highness 
put  the  question  to  me  ?”  demanded  Sey¬ 
mour  haughtily. 

“  By  every  right,”  rejoined  Somerset 
furiously.  “If  the  notion  has  been  en¬ 
tertained,  it  must  be  abandoned.  Such  a 
marriage  never  c.an  take  place.” 

“Wherefore  not?”  demanded  Edward 
sharply. 

“  For  many  reasons,  which  it  is  needless 
now  to  explain  to  your  majesty,”  rejoined 
Somerset.  “  But  to  make  an  end  of  the 
matter,  I  forbid  it,  peremptorily  forbid  it.” 

“It  will  require  more  than  your  pro¬ 
hibition  to  hinder  it,  should  it  be  in  con¬ 
templation,”  rejoined  Seymour. 

“  Beware,  lest  pride  and  presumption 
work  your  ruin !”  cried  Somerset,  foaming 
with  rage. 

“  Take  back  the  warning,”  rejoined 
Seymour,  with  erpial  fierceness.  “  You 
have  more  need  of  it  than  I.” 

“My  inadventence  has  caused  this,” 
cried  Edward,  much  pained  by  the  quar¬ 
rel.  “  But  it  must  i)roceed  no  further. 
Not  another  word,  I  charge  your  grace, 
on  your  allegiance,”  he  added  to  the 
Lord  Protector. 

And  still  keeping  his  favorite  uncle  be¬ 
side  him,  he  proceeded  to  the  palace. 

IV. 

BOW  LORD  SKTMOrR  OF  FCDLCT  WAS  CLABDnTHfBLT  VARRIKD  TO 
QtRBK  CATHBRIMB  PARR,  III  SAIKT  PRTtR*8  CBAPBL  IB  TBB 
TOWRR. 

Ox  quitting  the  King,  Lord  Seymour 
proceeded  to  the  Wardrobe  Tower,  where 
he  found  his  esquire  awaiting  him.  Ugo 
began  to  express  his  delight  at  his  patron’s 
elevation,  when  Seymour  cut  him  short 
impatiently,  exclaiming: 

“  Basta  I  Ugo.  Reserve  thy  congratu¬ 
lations  for  another  opportunity.  I  have 
got  the  title  I  coveted  and  the  office.  I 
am  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England-  — ” 

“  And  therefore  in  possession  of  an  of¬ 
fice  of  the  highest  honor  and  emolument, 
monsignore,”  interrupted  Ugo,  bowing. 

“  I  will  not  gainsay  it.  My  importance 
is  doubtless  increased,  but  I  am  likely  to 
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lose  the  prize  I  thought  secure.  The 
Lord  Protector  has  found  out  that  I  as¬ 
pire  to  the  hand  of  the  Queen-dowager, 
and  will  use  all  his  power  to  prevent  the 
marriage.”  And  he  proceeded  to  detail 
the  quarrel  that  had  just  occurred  between 
himself  and  his  brother  in  the  King’s 
presence.  “His  majesty  good-naturedly 
endeavored  to  patch  up  the  dispute,”  he 
continued ;  “  but  I  know  Somerset  will 
not  forgive  me,  and  will  do  his  utmost  to 
thwart  my  project.  It  is  well  he  made 
uot  this  discovery  sooner,”  he  added,  with 
a  laugh,  “  or  I  should  not  have  been  in 
the  list  of  those  who  have  this  day  gained 
a  peerage.  Thus  much  I  have  secured,  at 
all  events.” 

“  And  believe  me  it  is  no  slight  matter, 
ray  lord.  Have  you  any  reason  to  fear 
the  consequences  of  a  secret  marriage 
with  the  Queen  ?” 

“  Once  wedded  to  her  majesty,  I  should 
fear  nothing — not  even  ray  omnipotent 
and  vindictive  brother,  who  is  taking 
steps  to  clothe  himself  with  regal  jx)wer. 
I  do  not  fear  him  as  it  is — but  he  may 
thwart  ray  schemes.  Thy  hint  is  a  good 
one,  Ugo — the  marriage  must  be  secret.” 

“  Speedy  as  well  as  secret,  monsignore. 
The  sooner  it  takes  place  the  better. 
You  have  other  enemies  besides  the  Lord 
Protector,  who  will  work  against  you. 
Have  you  influence  suflicient  with  the 
Queen,  think  you,  to  prevail  upon  her  to 
consent  to  such  a  step?” 

“  Methinks  I  have,”  rejoined  Seymour. 
“  But  I  will  put  her  to  the  proof — and 
that  right  speedily.  She  has  agreed  to 
grant  me  an  interview  this  very  morning, 
and  if  my  reception  be  favorable,  I  will 
urge  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  course 
thou  hast  suggested,  backing  my  suit  with 
all  the  arguments  in  my  power.” 

“  Per  dio !  it  would  be  vexatious  to 
lose  so  rich  a  prize.  Not  only  does  her 
majesty  commend  herself  to  your  lordship 
by  her  beauty,  her  exalted  rank,  and  her 
many  noble  qualities,  but  also  by  her  rich 
dower  and  her  store  of  jewels.  As  to 
the  latter,  I  myself  can  speak,  for  I  have 
seen  the  inventory — such  balaces  of  eme¬ 
ralds  and  rubies — such  flowers  and  crosses 
of  diamonds  —  such  chains  of  gold  and 
brooches — such  tablets  of  gold  and  gir¬ 
dles — such  rings,  bracelets,  and  enreanets 
—  enough  to  make  one’s  mouth  water. 
’Twould  be  a  pity,  I  repeat,  to  lose  a 
c^ueen  with  such  a  dower,  and  such 
jewels.” 


“  She  must  not  be  lost  1  I  will  almut 
the  affair  at  once.  Thou  shalt  aid  me  to 
make  a  slight  change  in  my  attire — for  I 
would  produce  the  best  possible  impres¬ 
sion  upon  her  majesty — and  I  will  then 
ascertain  my  fate.  Who  know's  ?  The 
marriage  may  take  place  sooner  than  we 
anticipate.” 

“  Were  it  to  take  place  this  very  day  it 
would  not  be  too  soon,  monsignore.” 

Seymour  laughed,  but  made  no  reply. 
Having  completed  his  toilette  to  his  satis¬ 
faction,  he  repaired  to  the  Queen-dowa¬ 
ger’s  apartments.  He  was  detained  for  a 
short  time  in  the  ante-chamber,  but  when 
admitted  into  the  inner  room  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  usher,  he  found  Catherine  alone. 
She  was  attired  in  black  velvet,  which  set 
oflF  her  superb  person  and  fair  complexion 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  wore  a 
diamond-slhaped  head-dress,  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  pearls,  with  a  carcanet  rouml 
her  throat.  Never  had  she  looked  more 
captivating. 

Seymour’s  reception  was  quite  as  favor¬ 
able  as  he  had  expected  —  far  more  so 
than  he  merited.  But  Catherine,  though 
strong-minded,  was  but  a  woman.  She 
listened  to  his  ]>rotc6t.‘itions  of  repentance, 
his  vows,  his  professions  of  unalterable 
fidelity  —  and  forgave  him.  Nay  more, 
when  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a  clandes¬ 
tine  union,  she  seemed  halfdisposed  to 
assent  to  it.  Emboldened  by  his  success, 
Seymour  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  immediate  issue  suggested  by  his  es 
quire. 

“  Why  should  our  liappincss  be  longer 
delayed  ?”  he  urged.  “  V\rhy  should  not 
our  marriage  take  place  this  very  night — 
here  in  the  Tower — in  Saint  Peter’s  Cha¬ 
pel  ?” 

“  Impossible  !”  exclaimed  Catherine. 

“Nay,  the  thing  is  quite  possible,  and 
only  wants  your  consent  to  its  fulfillment. 
The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  will  unite  us. 
We  shall  then  be  secure  against  all  dan¬ 
ger,  and  may  defy  our  enemies.” 

“  But  this  is  too  sudden,  Seymour.  I 
can  not  prepare  myself  in  so  short  a 
time.” 

“No  preparation  is  needed,”  he  cried. 
“  Decision  only  is  required,  and  you  have 
decided  in  my  favor,  that  I  feel,  my 
queen !”  And  throwing  himself  at  her 
feet,  he  pressed  her  hand  passionately  to 
his  lips.  “  Why  should  wo  trust  to  the 
future  when  the  present  is  ours  ?”  he  con¬ 
tinued  fervently.  “To-morrow,  unfore- 
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seen  obstacles  and  difficulties  may  arise. 
Let  us  seize  upon  happiness  while  it  is  yet 
within  reacli.” 

“  It  is  very  hasty !”  murmured  Cathe¬ 
rine,  but  iu  a  tone  that  show'ed  she  meant 
to  yield. 

“  It  seems  so ;  but  since  we  can  not 
control  circumstances,  we  must  bend  to 
them.  To  night !  let  it  be  to-night,  Ca¬ 
therine  !” 

Tlie  Queen  consented.  Her  judgment 
was  not  blinded.  She  knew  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  the  step  she  was  about  to  take. 
She  knew  the  character  of  the  man  who 
sought  her  hand.  Yet  she  agreed  to  a 
sudden  and  secret  marriage  with  him. 
Her  love  overmastered  her  discretion. 
Some  excuse  may  be  found  for  her  in  the 
resistless  manner  and  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonal  attractions  of  her  suitor.  Few  of 
her  sex  w’ould  have  come  off  scathless 
from  the  ordeal  to  which  she  w.as  sub¬ 
jected.  Seymour  seemed  created  to  be¬ 
guile,  and  on  this  occJision  his  power  of 
fascination  certainly  did  not  desert  him. 
As  he  arose  from  his  kneeling  posture, 
with  a  countenance  flushed  with  triumph, 
he  looked  so  superbly  handsome  that  it 
wjis  impossible  to  regard  him  without  ad¬ 
miration. 

“  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  have  done 
wrong  in  thus  yielding  !”  crietJ  Catherine. 
“  3Iy  heart  fails  me,  yet  I  must  go  on.  I 
trust  all  my  happiness  to  you,  Seymour. 
Do  not  .again  deceive  me  1” 

“  Have  no  misgiving,  C.atherine,”  he 
rejoined.  “  My  life  shall  be  devoted  to 
you.” 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Catherine 
should  attend  vespers  in  Saint  Peter’s 
Chapel  tlnat  evening.  She  was  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  Lady  Herbert,  Seymour’s 
sister,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  devoted 
to  her  brother,  and  on  whom  entire  re¬ 
liance  could  be  placed.  Seymour  also 
would  be  in  the  cliapcl  w^ith  the  M.arquis 
of  Dorset,  on  whose  aid  he  could  count, 
and  Ugo  Harrington.  When  vespers 
were  over,  and  the  chapel  cleared,  the 
doors  could  be  locked,  and  the  marriage 
securely  accomplished.  No  difficulty  was 
apprehended  in  regard  to  the  chaplain. 
Seymour  undertook  to  secure  his  services 
on  the  occasion,  and  subsequent  silence 
so  long  as  secresy  was  reouired.  This 
arrangement  being  assentca  to  by  the 
Queen,  with  fresh  protestations  of  devo¬ 
tion  Seymour  took  his  departure,  greatly 
elated  by  his  success. 


But  his  exultation  was  quickly  dashed. 
While  traversing  a  corridor  on  his  way  to 
the  Wardrobe  Tower,  he  unexpectedly 
encountered  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The 
Princess  wa.s  attended  by  her  governess 
and  Sir  John  Gage,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
quitting  the  Tower,  an  escort  being  in 
readiness  for  her  w’ithout.  Up  to  this 
moment  she  had  looked  exceedingly  pale, 
but  her  cheek  flushed  as  she  met  Sey¬ 
mour’s  gaze.  But  she  gave  no  other  sign 
of  emotion.  Coldly  returning  his  profound 
salut.ation,  she  passed  proudly  on,  without 
a  word. 

“  I  would  I  had  not  beheld  her  at  this  • 
moment.  The  sight  of  her  shakes  my 
purpose,”  he  exclaimed,  gazing  after  her. 

“  ’Tis  strange  how  she  still  clings  to  my 
heart.  But  I  must  have  done  wdth  this 
folly.  ’Tis  idle  to  think  of  her  more.” 

And  he  w'cnt  on,  but  Elizabeth’s  image 
haunted  him  still. 

That  evening,  however,  the  marriage 
took  place  in  the  manner  arranged ;  the 
cha|>lain’s  connivance  and  services  being 
secured  by  Ugo.  The  Queen  and  Lady 
Herbert  were  in  Saint  Peter’s  Chapel ;  so 
also  was  Seymour,  w'ith  his  esquire  and 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset. 

When  all  fear  of  intrusion  or  interru|v 
tion  was  over,  the  ceremony  was  perform¬ 
ed,  and  the  widow  of  Henry  VHI.  became 
the  spouse  of  the  new-made  Lord  Sey¬ 
mour  of  Sudley. 

Close  beside  the  altar  where  they  were 
wedded  were  laid  two  of  Henry’s  slaugh¬ 
tered  queens — Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine 
Howard.  Little  did  Seymour  dream  at 
that  hour  that  at  no  dist<ant  d.ay  he  would 
have  a  place  beside  them.  Little  did  he 
dream,  as  he  uttered  his  vows  at  the  altar 
— vows  so  ill  kept ! — that  he  stood  within 
a  few  paces  of  his  own  grave. 

V. 

HOW  EIHQ  UfWABD  BOPIt  FROM  THB  TOWKR  TO  THE  PALICB  OP 
WHTTBBA1.L. 

AproiNTKi>  for  Shrove  Sunday,  1547, 
Edward’s  coronation  was  to  be  celebrated 
with  great  pomp ;  but  divers  old  observ¬ 
ances  and  formalities  were  to  be  disconti¬ 
nued,  lest,  as  declared  by  the  order  of  the 
council,  “  the  tedious  length  of  the  same 
should  weary,  and  be  perad venture  hurt- 
some  to  the  King’s  m.ajesty,  being  yet  of 
tender  age.  And  also  for  that  many  points 
of  the  same  are  such  as  by  the  laws  of  the 
realm  at  this  present  are  not  allowable.” 
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These  alterations  and  omissions,  relating  set,  and  others,  followed  in  the  same 
chiefly  to  the  Papal  supremacy,  were  pro-  manner. 

posed  by  Cranmer,  and  vehemently  object-  Precisely  at  noon  Edward  set  forth, 
ed  toby  the  r.«rd  Chancellor, Tuiistal I,  Hi-  Cannon  were  fired  from  the  summit  of 
shop  of  Durham,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  the  White  Tower  as  he  issue<l  from  the 
St.  John,  and  other  adherents  to  the  Church  portals  of  the  palace  and  mounted  his 
of  Home  in  the  Council,  but  after  much  milk-white  palfrey,  which  was  superbly 
deliberation  and  discussion,  were  even-  caparisoned  with  damask  gold  deeply 
tually  agreed  upon.  Several  changes,  in-  purfled  with  ermine.  His  own  attire  Mas 
deed,  were  indispen8.able,  since  EdM-ard  of  corresponding  magnificence,  for  having 
was  the  first  monarch  who  had  assumed  laid  aside  his  mourning,  he  now  wore  a 
the  crown  subsequent  to  the  throM’ing  oft’  robe  of  crimson  velvet  trimmed  with  er- 
of  the  Pope’s  authority.  mine,  a  jerkin  of  raised  gold,  M’ilh  a  pla- 

Unusual  interest  att-aohed  to  the  cere-  card  stiulded  with  diamonds,  emeralds, 
mony,  owing  to  Eda'ard’s  extreme  youth,  rubies,  and  i)earl8,  and  a  gold  chain,  siini- 
coupled  with  the  circumstance  of  his  be-  larly  ornamented,  throM’ii  over  his  shoul- 
ing  the  first  Protestant  monarch  who  had  ders.  His  hat,  with  a  M’hite  feather  in  it, 
assumed  the  crown.  The  latter  circum-  was  looped  with  diamonds.  Additional 
stance  led  to  much  discus-sion  with  those  effect  was  given  to  the  splendor  of  his  ap- 
of  the  opposite  faith,  and  the  proposed  pearance  by  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold, 
innovations  w’ere  warmly  discusserl,  but  which  was  borne  above  him  by  four  barons 
however  divided  the  two  sects  might  be  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ap]>areled  in  scarlet, 
on  points  of  doctrine,  each  looked  forward  An  advanced  guard  having  set  forward 
with  interest  to  the  young  monarch’s  co-  to  clear  the  way,  the  royal  cavalcade  M'as 
ronation,  and  both  were  disposed  to  re-  ]>ut  in  motion.  At  its  head  rode  the 
gard  it  as  an  auspicious  event.  Duke  of  Somerset,  habited  in  gold  tissue. 

In  order  that  the  new  reign  might  be  embroidered  with  roses,  with  the  collar 
marked  by  clemency,  a  general  pardon  of  the  Garter  round  his  neck.  The  trap- 
was  proclaimed,  from  which,  however, two  pings  of  his  steed  were  of  crimson  vel- 
distinguished  persons  were  except^  —  vet,  worked  with  bullion  gold,  curiously 
namely,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Cardinal  wrought.  The  Duke  was  followed  by 
Pole ;  with  some  others  of  less  note,  as  nine  children  of  honor,  appareled  in  blue 
Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  velvet,  pow'dered  uith  fleurs-de-lys  of 
Thomas  Pate,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  gold,  and  having  chains  of  gold  round 
with  tw’o  gentlemen  named  Fort escue  and  their  necks.  Their  horses  M'ere  richly 
Throckmorton,  all  of  whom  had  been  at  trapped,  and  on  each  m-.os  displayed  one 
tainted  of  treason  in  the  late  reign.  It  of  the  King’s  titles,  as  France,  Gascoigne, 
was  asserted  that  the  Lord  Protector  Guienne,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Wales,  Corn- 
feared  to  liberate  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  M’all,  and  Ireland. 

and  that  Cranmer  had  an  equal  dread  of  Tlien  came  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  spe- 
Pole.  cially  appointed  for  the  occasion  Constable 

Edward  h.aving  announced  his  intention  of  England,  bearing  the  sword.  He  M’as 
of  proceeding  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall  mounted  on  a  trreat  courser,  richly  traj)- 
on  the  day  before  his  coronation,  great  ped  and  embroidered.  On  his  right,  but 
preparations  M’ere  made  by  the  citizens  to  a  little  behind  him,  rode  the  Earl  of  War- 
give  effect  to  his  progress.  Luckily,  the  wick,  now  Lord  (ireat  Chamberlain,  like- 
M’ealher  M’as  propitious.  The  d.ay  M  as  M’ise  very  magnificently  attired  ;  and  on 
kept  as  a  general  holiday,  and  M’as  usher-  j  the  left  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Cham- 
e<I  in  by  the  joyous -pealing  of  church  '  berhain,  but  now  temporarily  filling  the 
bells,  and  by  the  discharge  of  cannon.  j  post  of  Earl  Marshal,  as  deputy  of  the 

At  the  Tower  the  note  of  prej)aration  ;  Duke  of  Somerset. 

M’as  sounded  betimes,  and  the  guard  of  j  Next  came  the  King  on  his  palfrey, 
honor,  w’iih  the  archers  and  arquebusiers, '  M’ith  the  canoj)y  of  state  borne  over  his 
appointed  to  attend  the  King,  M’ere  drawn  *  head  as  already  described, 
up  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  palace,  j  After  his  majesty  rode  Sir  Anthony 
Amongst  the  first  to  depart  M’as  Queen  Brown,  Master  of  the  Horse,  richly  ar- 
Catherine,  M’ho,  w’ith  her  ladies,  M’as  con- 1  raj’ed  in  tissue  of  gold,  and  leading  the 
veyed  by  M’ater  to  Whitehall.  The  Duch-  j  King’s  spare  charger,  barded  and  sumptu- 
ess  of  Somerset,  the  Marchioness  of  Dor- 1  ously  trapped. 
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Then  came  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley,  resplendent  in 
clotii  of  gold,  velvet  and  gems,  hia  char¬ 
ger  trapped  in  burning  silver,  drawn  over 
with  cords  of  green  silk  and  gold,  and 
fringed  with  gold.  Beyond  all  question 
the  most  splendid-looking  personage  in 
the  procession.  Lord  Seymour  attracted 
universal  .attention. 

Then  followed  a  long  array  of  nobles, 
knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen,  all  well 
mounted,  and  richly  appareled  in  cloth 
of  gold,  cloth  of  silver,  tinsel,  and  embroi¬ 
dered  velvet.  A  company  of  halberdiers 
formed  the  rear -guard.  With  these 
inarched  the  three  gigantic  warders. 

To  his  infinite  delight,  Xit  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  accompany  the  procession.  He 
was  provided  with  a  pony  about  the  size 
of  I’acolet’s  horse,  wliich  h.ad  occasioned 
him  such  dire  mischance.  Trapped  like  a 
larger  steed,  this  siiirited  little  animal  ex¬ 
actly  suited  his  rider,  being  full  of  tricks 
and  mischief.  Xit  rode  with  the  pursui¬ 
vants,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  keep  onlcr  in 
the  procession,  attending  them  whitherso¬ 
ever  they  went,  and  causing  much  amuse 
meiit  by  his  assunqition  of  authority. 

A  brief  halt  was  m.ade  by  the  young 
monarch  at  the  gate  of  the  By-ward 
Tower,  where  he  addressed  a  few  gr.acioU8 
words  to  Sir  John  Gage,  Sir  John  Mark¬ 
ham,  the  gentleman  porter,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  fortress,  who  were  there  drawn 
up. 

“  \\  c  thank  you  heartily,  our  trusty 
Constable,”  he  said,  “  and  you,  our  wor¬ 
thy  Lieutenant,  and  you,  too,  gentlemen, 
for  the  care  ye  have  taken  of  us  during 
our  sojourn  at  the  Tower.  We  will  not 
say  farewell  to  you.  Sir  John  Gage,  since 
we  shall  have  you  w'ith  us  at  Whitehall. 
But  to  you.  Sir  John  Markham,  and  yon, 
gentlemen,  we  must  bid  adieu  for  a  while, 
committing  our  fortress  to  your  custody.” 

Bending  gracefully  in  return  for  the 
salutations  addressed  him,  he  then  moved 
on,  while  Sir  John  Gage,  mounting  a  rich¬ 
ly  trjipped  charger,  which  was  held  in 
readiness  for  him  by  an  esquire,  took  his 
place  in  the  procession  by  the  side  of  Lord 
Seymour. 

While  glancing  round  at  the  burly  yeo¬ 
men  of  the  guard  stationed  near  the 
barbic.an,  Edward  remarked  amidst  the 
throng  the  repulsive  and  ill-omened  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Mauger,  and  w’ith  an  ii  repres- 
sible  thrill  of  horror  instantly  averted  his 
gaze.  So  perceptible  was  the  movement. 


and  so  obvious  the  cause  of  it,  that  some 
of  the  yeomen  laughed,  and  one  of  them 
observed  to  the  executioner:  “His  m.a- 
jesty  likes  not  thy  looks,  gossip.” 

“  I  can  not  help  it,”  rejoined  Mauger 
gruffly.  “  I  can  not  amend  my  visage  to 
plea.se  him.  But  though  he  turns  away 
from  me  now  in  disgust,  he  will  Lack  my 
aid  hereafter.  Two  of  the  proudest  of 
those  who  have  just  gone  by  shall  mount 
Tower-hill  one  ot  these  days  in  very  differ¬ 
ent  guise  from  that  in  which  they  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  thither  now.” 

“  Have  done  with  thy  cro.aking,  thou 
bird  of  ill  omen!”  exclaimed  the  yeoman, 
shuddering  at  his  words. 

“There  goes  a  third!”  cried  Mauger, 
without  heeding  the  remark. 

“  Why,  that  is  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  his  majesty's  favorite  uncle,” 
observed  his  companion. 

“  What  of  that  ?”  rejoined  Mauger, 
with  a  grim  look.  “  Greater  than  he  have 
died  by  the  ax.  1  tell  thee  it  is  his  des¬ 
tiny  to  perish  on  Tower-hill.  If  thou  liv’st 
long  enough,  thou  wilt  find  my  prediction 
verified.” 

Disturbed  by  no  dread  of  the  future, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  high  and  am¬ 
bitious  hopes.  Lord  Seymour  rode  on  by 
the  side  of  the  Constable,  his  gay  looks, 
affable  n)anner,  and  splendid  attire,  con¬ 
trasting  strongly  with  the  gr.ave  deport¬ 
ment  and  stern  countenance  of  the  latter. 

Cannon  thundered  from  the  battlements 
of  the  fortress,  and  from  the  great  ships 
moored  in  the  river,  as  the  King  issued 
from  the  outer  gate,  and  deafening  cheers 
arose  from  the*  crowd  assembled  to  sec 
him  pass  by.  All  the  streets  through 
which  the  royal  procession  had  to  wend 
its  way  were  railed  to  keep  oft’  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  graveled  to  prevent  the  horses 
from  slipping.  Barriers,  also,  were  erect¬ 
ed  at  certain  points. 

Shaping  its  course  along  Tower  street, 
the  cawalcade  struck  off  on  the  right  into 
Gracechurch  street,  and  passing  through 
Lomb.ard  street,  reached  Cornhill.  As 
upon  the  occasion  of  Edward’s  first  en¬ 
trance  to  the  city,  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
were  hung  with  tapestry  and  rich  stufts. 
In  Lombard  street  especially,  which  was 
almost  entirely  inhabited  by  wealthy  gold¬ 
smiths,  there  was  a  magnificent  display 
of  cloths  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  tissues. 

Stages  were  erected  for  the  different 
city  companies,  on  which  stood  the  war¬ 
dens  and  their  assistants  in  their  gowns 
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and  liveries.  Most  of  the  companies  had  1 
minstrels  with  them,  but  tlie  best  display 
was  made  by  the  Goldsmiths,  who  had  a 
bevy  of  beautiful  young  maidens,  dressed 
in  white,  and  bearing  silver  branches  con> 
mining  burning  tapers,  i-anged  in  front  of 
their  stage.  Moreover,  a  pageant  was 
exhibited  by  this  oompatiy  with  w'hich 
the  young  monarch  api>eared  greatly 
pleased. 

This  Avas  the  manner  of  it.  On  a  plat¬ 
form  adjoining  the  stage  just  described, 
sat  Saint  Dunstan,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
company,  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  w'hite 
lawn,  over  which  was  a  cope  of  bright 
cloth  of  gold  hanging  to  the  ground. 
The  hoary  locks  of  (his  saintly  figure 
were  crowned  with  a  golden  miter  set 
with  topazes,  rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts, 
and  sapphires.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a 
crosier  of  gold,  and  in  his  right  a  large 
j»air  of  goldsmith’s  tongs,  likewise  of 
gold  Opposite  the  elevated  seat  occu¬ 
pied  by  Saint  Dunstan  was  a  forge,  at 
which  a  workman  was  blowing  witli  a 
huge  pair  of  bellows.  In  another  part 
artificers  were  beating  out  plate  with 
hammer  and  anvil ;  while  a  third  party 
were  employed  in  forging  and  8haj)ing 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  At  the  back 
there  was  an  ojien  cupboard  filled  with 
glittering  cups  and  dishes,  and  near  it  a 
stand  piled  with  ingots  of  costly  metals. 
Then  there  were  assayers,  finers,  and 
chasers  ;  and  finally,  there  was  Beelzebub 
himself,  who,  after  playing  sundry  divert¬ 
ing  tricks  with  the  artificers,  was  caught 
by  the  nose  by  Saint  Dunstan’s  golden 
tongs,  and  held  captive  fcr  a  time,  roar- 
ing^most  lustily  while  so  detained. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  pageant  pre- 

rared  for  the  young  King’s  delectation, 
n  Cheapside,  not  far  from  the  Cross, 
where  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  with 
the  rest  of  tlic  civic  authorities  were  as¬ 
sembled  to  give  expression  to  their  loyal¬ 
ty  and  devotion,  was  exhibited  the  device 
of  a  golden  mountain,  with  a  tree  on  the 
summit  covered  with  fruit,  like  that 
grown,  as  poets  feign,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Hespendes.  On  Edward’s  approach, 
this  golden  mount,  w’hich  was  reared  on  a 
lofty  stage,  burst  open,  and  a  sylph-like 
figure  in  thin  gauzy  attire,  attended  by  a 
number  of  little  sprites,  fantastically  ar 
rayed,  issued  from  it.  Having  executed 
a  merry  dance  upon  the  stage,  these  elfs 
retired  with  their  queen,  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  closed  upon  them. 


Other  devices  there  were,  very  gor¬ 
geous  and  curious,  but  we  can  not  pause 
to  particularize  them.  The  populace  were 
in  nigh  good  humor,  largesse  being  liber¬ 
ally  distributed  by  the  heralds ;  while  all 
w’ho  listed  could  drink  the  King’s  health, 
for  the  conduits  ran  wine  instead  of  water. 
Cheers  of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind  at¬ 
tended  the  youthful  monarch  during  his 
progress,  and  blessings  were  showered  on 
Ins  head. 

At  length  after  repented  delays,  the 
cavalcade  approached  Saint  Paul’s,  then  a 
noble  Gothic  pile,  with  which  the  modern 
cathedral  can  in  no  wise  be  compared. 
Independently  of  its  magnitude  and  beatj- 
tjr,  the  ancient  cathedral  possessed  at  this 
time  the  loftiest  steeple  in  Europe,  its 
hight  being  five  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  while  the  spire  it¬ 
self,  Avhich  was  of  wood,  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  subsequent  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  sprang  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  tower.  From  the 
summit  of  this  lofty  tower,  strains,  which 
might  well  be  termed  seraphic,  now  re 
sounded.  Tlnther  the  well-trained  choir 
of  the  cathedral  had  mounted,  and  pour¬ 
ing  down  their  voices  on  the  assemblage 
beneath,  ravished  the  ears  of  all  who  lis¬ 
tened  to  them. 

As  these  strains  ceased,  the  great  door 
of  the  cathedral  was  thrown  oj»en,  allow¬ 
ing  the  deep  diapasons  of  the  organ  to  be 
heard,  amid  which,  pi  eceded  by  his  cross, 
came  forth  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  his 
miter  and  robes,  and  bearing  his  crosier. 
He  was  followed  by  the  dean,  canons,  and 
chaplains  in  their  copes  and  surplices,  and 
proceeded  to  cense  the  King. 

To  this  impressive  ceremony  succeeded 
an  exhibition  of  a  widely  different  charac¬ 
ter.  AVe  omitted  to  mention  that  from 
the  battlements  of  the  great  tower  a  ca¬ 
ble  h.ad  been  drawn,  which  was  made  fast 
to  a  ring  fixed  in  the  masonry  of  the 
dean’s  gate.  While  Edward,  who  had 
been  enchanted  by  the  almost  angelic  mu¬ 
sic  he  had  heard,  was  looking  upward,  as 
if  in  expectation  of  ftirther  melody  of  the 
same  nature,  he  perceived  a  man  step 
forth  upon  the  giddy  verge  of  the  tower 
battlements  with  a  small  silk  flag  in  eith¬ 
er  hand,  which  he  waved  to  the  assemb- 
lage  below.  The  appearance  of  this  per¬ 
sonage,  who,  seen  from  that  great  hight, 
looked  like  one  of  the  grotesque  stone 
sculptures  of  the  edifice,  was  greeted  with 
loud  shouts  by  the  spectators. 
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At  this  juncture  Xit,  who  had  contrived 
to  work  his  way  to  tlie  King,  called  out : 

’Tis  Pacolet,  sire.  I  know  him  even  at 
this  distunc-e.” 

Just  as  the  words  were  uttered,  the 
mountebank — for  it  was  he — throw  liim- 
self  with  his  breast  on  the  cable,  and 
stretching  out  his  hands,  which  still  grasp¬ 
ed  the  flags,  shot  down  the  rope  with 
amazmg  swiftness,  but  happily  reached 
the  ground  unhurt.  The  rapidity  of  Pao- 
olet’s  deseent,  which  resembled  the  flight 
of  a  meteor,  look  away  the  breath  of  the 
s|>ectators,  but  ns  soon  as  he  was  safely 
landed  a  tremendous  shout  arose.  The 
applause  was  redoubled  as  the  mountc*- 
hank,  nothing  daunted  by  his  perilous  ex¬ 
ploit,  nimbly  reascended  the  cable,  and 
when  he  had  attained  a  sufticient  altitude 
for  his  purpose,  began  to  execute  various 
extraordinary  and  iiazardous-looking  feats. 
Perhaps  no  one  of  the  thousand  specta¬ 
tors  who  witnessed  it  was  more  <lelighted 
with  the  performance  than  Xit.  He 
screamed  like  a  child  with  delight ;  and 
his  satisfaction  was  completed,  when  he 
was  ordered  by  the  King  to  see  a  dozen 
marks  bestowed  upon  the  adventurous 
mountebank. 

Quitting  the  cathedral,  the  cavalcade 
theti  went  on.  At  Ludgate,  however,  an¬ 
other  brief  stoppage  occurre<l,  for  here  a 
fresh  pageant  had  to  be  exhibited. 

From  this  part  of  the  old  city  walls  an 
admirable  view  w:i8  commanded  of  the 

i»roct*8sion  both  on  its  approach  from  Saint 
.*aul’8  and  during  its  descent  at  Ludgate- 
hill.  The  long  line  of  gorgeously  attired 
horsemen  could  be  seen  crossing  tho  nar¬ 
row  bridge  over  the  Fleet,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  slowly  along  Fleet  street.  In  other 
respects,  however,  the  view  from  this 
point  was  exceedingly  striking.  As  the 
spectator  looked  eastward,  tho  noble  ca¬ 
thedral  in  all  its  grandeur  rose  before 
him.  Nearer,  at  the  foot  of  the  majestic 
pile,  was  Paul’s  Cross,  where  homilies 
were  now  constantly  preached.  Turning 
in  the  opposite  direction,  aller  surveying 
the  then  sharp  descent  of  Ludgate-hill, 
and  the  ojwn  ground  watered  by  the 
Fleet,  he  could  plunge  his  gaze  through 
the  narrow  but  picturesque  streets  almost 
as  far  as  Temple  Bar. 

In  this  quarter  were  situated  some  of 
oldest  and  most  curious  habitations  in  the 
metropolis.  The  streets  were  narrow,  the 
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houses  lofty,  with  high  roofs  and  quaintly 
carved  gables,  each  story  projecting  be¬ 
yond  the  other,  so  that  the  occupants  of 
the  higher  rooms  could  almost  shako 
hands  with  their  opposite  neighbors  ;  but 
with  all  these  objections,  and  many  others 
that  might  be  raised  to  them,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tiiat  these  ancient  structures 
were  highly  picturesque  in  appearance, 
and  that  to  an  artist  the  London  of  the 
sixteenth  century  would  have  been  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  Ijoixlon  of  our  own  era. 

Down  precipitous  Ludgate-hill,  with  its 
houses  climbing  to  the  skies  ns  w’C  have 
described,  and  almost  meeting  above ; 
across  Fleet  Bridge — the  space  on  either 
side  of  the  stream  being  thronged  by 
spectators — did  tho  splendid  cavalcade 
move  on. 

Here,  again,  the  scene  mms  striking  and 
picturesque,  and  immcasur.ably  in  favor 
of  old  London.  On  tho  banks  of  the 
Thames,  on  the  left,  stood  Baynard’s  C.as- 
tle,  a  vast  and  stern-looking  structure; 
further  on,  on  the  same  side,  was  the  an¬ 
cient  palace  of  Bridewell.  On  the  right, 
amidst  a  host  of  quaint  old  buildings,  was 
the' large  and  gloomy  prison  which  took 
its  name  from  the  little  river  that  washed 
its  walls. 

At  Temi>le  Bar,  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen,  who  had  accompanied  the  pro¬ 
cession  from  Cheapside,  took  their  leave, 
and  tho  cavalcade  moved  at  a  somewhat 
quicker  pace  along  the  Strand. 

Here  fresh  crowds  welcomed  tho  young 
monarch,  and  greetings  as  hearty  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  as  those  he  had  received  in  the 
city  saluted  him.  Though  the  houses 
were  not  so  richly  set  foi-th  as  those  of 
the  wealthy  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  street, 
still  there  was  no  lack  of  decoration — and 
arras  and  painted  hangings  were  plentiful 
enough. 

Amid  cheers  and  blessings,  the  young 
King  reached  Charing-cross,  and  passing 
through  tho  beautiful  gate  of  Whitehall, 
then  but  recently  erected,  immediately 
afterward  dismounted  at  the  principal  en¬ 
trance  of  the  palace. 

Somewhat  fatigued  by  his  ride,  which, 
owing  to  the  many  delays,  had  occupied 
nearly  four  hours,  and  anxious  to  reserve 
his  forces  for  tho  morrow,  Edward  with¬ 
drew  to  his  own  chamber,  and  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  again  on  that  day. 
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VI. 

■OW  Kne  EDWAEO  TL  WA8  UOWNID  II  WI8THII8TU  ABBlr. 

Within  the  ancient  abbey  of  Westniin- 
8tei‘,  where  his  sire  and  grandsire  liad 
been  crowned,  and  where  so  many  of  ids 
predecessors  had  been  consecrated  and 
anointed  kings,  all  needful  preparations 
were  made  lor  the  youthful  Edward’s 
coronation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  choir,  and  opposite 
the  high  altar,  was  reared  a  lofty  stage, 
the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with  rich 
carpets,  and  the  sides  hung  with  cloth  of 
gold.  Two-and-tw'enty  broad  steps  led  to 
the  summit  of  this  stage  from  the  west, 
but  the  descent  to  the  altar  comprised 
little  more  than  half  that  number.  The 
altar  itself  made  a  magnificent  show, 
being  covered  with  vessels  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  having  a  gorgeous  valance 
decked  witli  jewels.  The  ancient  tombs 
of  King  Sebert,  Aymer  de  Valence,  and 
Edmund  Crouchback,  were  shrouded  with 
curtains  of  golden  arras.  Many  other 
pails  of  the  choir  were  similarly  decorat¬ 
ed,  as  were  the  noble  pillars  in  the  body 
of  the  edifice,  which  were  partially  cov¬ 
ered  with  red  and  white  velvet,  .and  hung 
with  bannei's  and  escutcheons. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  all  the 
approaches  to  the  abbey  were  thronged 
by  thousands  eager  to  gain  admission, 
and  before  eight  o’clock  every  available 
position  in  the  vast  building,  not  reserved 
for  those  about  to  be  engaged  in  the  so¬ 
lemnity,  was  occupied. 

About  nine  o’clock,  the  sense  of  te¬ 
diousness  which  had  begun  to  afflict  the 
assemblage  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
ap|>earance  of  the  choristers.  These  were 
attired  in  their  copes,  and  had  six  large 
silver  crosses  with  them.  Next  came 
forth  the  children  of  the  king’s  chapel,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  scarlet  with  surplices  and  copes. 
Then  appeared  the  chaplains  in  surplices 
and  gray  amices,  who  W’ere  followed,  after 
a  short  interval,  by  ten  bishops,  mitered, 
clothed  in  scarlet,  w  ith  rochets  and  copes, 
and  each  carrying  a  crosier.  After  an¬ 
other  short  pause,  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  himself  appeared,  mitered  likewise, 
and  in  his  full  pontificals,  and  having  his 
crosses  borne  before  him. 

Apparently  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
great  interest  he  excited,  Cranmer  looked 
exceedingly  grave,  as  if  deeply  impressed 
with  the  solemn  nature  of  the  ceremony 
on  which  he  was  engaged. 


[October, 

Having  formed  themselves  into  a  pro¬ 
cession,  the  various  ecclesiastics  marched 
forth  from  the  great  door  opening  upon  the 
body  of  the  fane  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  King  to  the  abbey.  From 
this  door  cloth  of  laye  was  laid  dowm  to 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  palace.  This 
jirivileged  path  W'as  railed,  and  lined  on 
either  side  by  archers  and  halberdiers. 
Marshals,  standard  •  bearers,  and  other 
officeia  were  ranged  at  short  distances 
from  each  other  along  the  lines 

The  spectacle  was  magnificent.  A 
bright,  sunshiny  morning  exhilarated  the 
vast  multitude  collected  around  the  abbey 
and  within  the  courts  of  the  palace,  and 
kept  them  all  in  good  humor.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  untowanl  circumstance  occurred  to 
disturb  the  general  harmony. 

Meanwhile,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bur}’,  with  the  prelates  and  their  train, 
had  entered  the  palace,  and  every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  grand  portal,  the  steps  of 
which  were  lined  by  ushers  and  oflicers 
of  the  royal  household. 

At  length,  loud  flourishes  of  trumjiots 
announced  the  King’s  ajiproach.  First 
came  forth  the  trumpeters  in  their  em¬ 
broidered  coats,  having  their  clarions 
adorned  with  silken  pennons.  Next  fol 
lowed  the  heralds  in  their  coats  of  arms. 
Then  came  the  pursuivants  with  their 
maces,  and  a  little  after  them  marched 
Xit,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  a 
silver  mace  larger  than  himself,  and  caus¬ 
ing  much  diversion  by  his  efforts  to  can  y 
it.  Next  cameOg,  Cog,  and  Magog,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  nine  other  tall  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  w  hom  the  giants  overtopped  by  a 
head.  'J  hen  followed  the  children  of  the 
king’s  chapel,  the  choir,  the  chaplains, 
the  iiearers  of  the  crosses,  the  ten  bishops, 
and  lastly,  the  dignified  and  venerable- 
looking  Cranmer. 

Again  loud  flourishes  resounded,  and 
following  another  band  of  trumpeters, 
appareled  like  the  first,  came  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  in  a  rich  robe,  bareheaded, 
and  carrying  a  ]>air  of  gilt  spurs — as  a 
symbol  of  knighthood.  After  him  came 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  equally  splendidly 
arrayed,  holding  a  bare  and  pointless 
sw’ord  —  signifying  mercy.  Next  came 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  bearing  the  Consta¬ 
ble’s  mace.  A  8<‘Cond  sword,  sharjioned 
at  the  |)oint,  to  signify  justice  to  the 
temporalty,  was  borne  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  A  third  sword,  likewise  jioint- 
ed,  and  denoting  justice  to  the  clergy. 
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was  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Then 
followed  the  Earl  of  Oxford  with  the  scep¬ 
ter,  to  signify  peace.  Then  came  tfhrews- 
bury,  bearing  the  ball  and  cross,  signify¬ 
ing  monarchy.  Then  came  Lord  Seymour 
of  Sudley,  magnificently  attired,  bearing 
the  sword  of  state  in  its  scabbard.  Then 
followed  Barons  Rich,  Sheffield,  and  Wil¬ 
loughby,  marching  together.  After  tltem 
came  Garter  King  at  Arms,  in  his  rich 
coat,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  on  his  left, 
carrying  a  mace,  and  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower  on  his  right.  Then  came  the  Lord 
rhancellor,  the  Lord  Tre.o-surer,  and  the 
Lord  IVivy  Seal,  in  their  full  robes.  Then 
followed  the  Lord  Protector,  carrying  the 
crown  of  Saint  Edward  on  a  crimson  vel¬ 
vet  cushion.  All  these  noble  personages 
were  bareheaded. 

The  crowd  h.ad  looked  on  with  wonder 
and  delight,  and  had  loudly  expressed 
their  admiration  of  the  Lord  High  Admi¬ 
ral’s  splendid  appearance,  but  a  tremen¬ 
dous  shout  rent  the  air  as  the  young 
King  now  came  forth  bene.ath  his  canopy 
borne  by  four  barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  lie  was  appareled  in  a  robe  of 
purple  velvet  deeply  bordered  with  er¬ 
mine,  and  his  train  was  borne  by  six  pages 
in  white  satin.  As  Edward  marched  on 
toward  the  abbey,  smiling  to  the  right 
and  left  in  reply  to  the  cheers  with  which 
he  was  greeted,  it  required  the  halber¬ 
diers  to  stand  firm  in  order  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd. 

The  trumpet-blasts  and  the  tremendous 
cheering  had  apprised  those  within  the 
abbey  that  the  King  was  at  hand,  and  .all 
were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation ;  but 
before  describing  the  entrance  of  the  pro¬ 
cession,  let  us  cast  a  hasty  glance  around 
the  magnificent  building.  Magnificent,  in 
sooth,  it  looked  on  this  occasion.  A  spec¬ 
tacle  of  extraordinary  splendor  and  bc.au- 
ty  burst  upon  the  beholder  as  he  passed 
through  the  great  doorway  and  looked 
toward  the  choir.  With  the  exception 
of  the  railed  and  carpeted  space  in  the 
center  of  the  pavement,  the  whole  body 
of  the  pile  was  thronged  with  spectators 
clad  in  the  variegated  and  picturesque 
costumes  of  the  period.  Robes,  cloaks, 
and  doublets  there  were  of  cloth,  silk, 
velvet,  and  other  stuffs,  of  as  many  hues 
as  the  rainbow.  Additional  depth  of  dye 
was  imparted  to  these  many-colored  gar¬ 
ments,  from  the  light  streaming  down 
upon  them  from  the  richly  painted  win¬ 
dows.  Amidst  the  closely-packed  crowd 


rose  the  tall  gray  pillars  lining  the  aisles, 
decked  with  banners  and  escutcheons,  as 
before  described.  The  effect  of  the  choir 
was  marvelous.  The  doors  were  left  wide 
open,  so  that  the  splendid  estrade  on 
which  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
could  bo  seen  from  all  points.  Nave, 
aisles,  and  g.alleries  were  thronged  ;  so 
were  the  transepts  on  either  side  of  the 
choir,  so  were  the  ambulatories  adjoining 
the  chapel  of  Saint  Edmund  the  Confe&sor; 
so  were  many  other  places  which  could 
by  no  possibility  command  a  view  of  the 
solemnity.  In  Saint  Eilmund’s  chapel, 
which  communiciUed  with  the  choir  by 
two  doorways  near  the  altar,  were  con¬ 
gregated  the  nobles  about  to  do  homage 
to  the  King.  Even  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
chapel  was  filled  by  those  who  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  accommodation  else¬ 
where. 

By  this  time,  the  foremost  part  of  the 
procession  had  poured  into  the  nave,  and, 
amid  loud  blasts  from  the  trumpeters,  the 
young  King  at  last  set  foot  within  the  .ab¬ 
bey.  His  canopy  was  still  held  over  him, 
and  with  much  dignity  of  deportment  ho 
proceeded  toward  the  choir,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Lord  Protector,  and  conducted 
to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Edmund  by  the 
Confessor. 

After  tarrying  there  for  a  short  time, 
he  was  brought  forth  seated  in  a  chair  of 
crimson  velvet,  which  was  carried  by  Lord 
Seymour  and  Sir  John  Gage,  and  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  summit  of  the  estrade,  at  the 
north  end  of  which  he  was  set  down  by 
his  bearers. 

Cranmer,  who,  with  the  Lord  Protector, 
had  followed  him,  then  advanced,  and 
looking  at  the  .assemblage,  which  had  be¬ 
come  perfectly  silent,  called  out  in  a  8om>- 
rous  voice  :  “  Sirs,  I  here  present  unto  you 
King  Edward,  the  rightful  inheritor  to  the 
crown  of  this  realm.  Therefore,  all  ye 
that  be  come  this  d.ay  to  do  your  homage, 
service,  and  bounden  duty,  be  ye  willing 
to  do  the  same  ?” 

An  enthusiastic  response  was  instantly 
made — the  assemblage  crying  out  will* 
one  accord:  “Yea!  yea!  King  Edward! 
King  Edw.ard !” 

A  similar  .address  was  made  by  the 
Archbishop  at  each  of  the  other  corners 
of  the  st.age,  and  like  responses  returned. 

After  this,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Westminster  asoendedthe  stage,  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  King  from  his  seat,  conducted  him 
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to  the  high  altar,  where  he  reverently 
knelt  down,  but  after  a  short  prayer  rose 
again,  and  offerings  being  brought  him  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  laid  them  upon 
the  altar.  This  done,  he  prostrated  him¬ 
self  on  his  face,  while  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  recited  the  collect,  Dms  hu- 
milium. 

Aided  by  the  prelates,  the  King  then 
arose  and  returned  to  his  chair,  which  had 
meanwhile  been  so  placed  as  to  face  the 
altar.  Seating  himself  within  it,  he  steadi¬ 
ly  regarded  the  primate,  who  thus  inter¬ 
rogated  him  in  tones  calculated  to  be 
heard  by  all  those  near  at  hand :  “  Dread 
sire,  do  you  engage  to  your  people  that 
the  laws  and  liberties  shall  be  respected 
and  upheld  ?” 

“  I  solemnly  promise  it,”  replied  the 
young  King,  in  a  distinct  voice. 

“  Do  you  engage  to  keep  peace  with 
the  Church  of  God,  and  with  all  men  ?” 
proceeded  Cranmer. 

“  This  also  I  solemnly  promise,”  was 
Edward’s  reply. 

“Do  you  engage  to  administer  justice 
in  all  your  dooms  and  judgments,  temper¬ 
ed  with  mercy  ?” 

will  never  swerve  from  justice,”  re¬ 
sponded  Edward,  in  his  clear  silvery  voice, 
which  penetrated  all  hearts  ;  “  yet  will  1 
ever  be  merciful.” 

“  Do  you  engage  to  make  no  laws  but 
such  as  shall  be  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God,  and  to  the  good  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ? — And  to  make  such  law's  only 
with  the  consent  of  your  peojde  ?” 

“  Such  laws  alone  will  I  make  as  shall 
be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to 
my  people,”  replied  Edward  emphatically. 

The  Archbi.<»nop  having  finished  his  in¬ 
terrogations,  Edward  arose,  and  being 
conducted  to  the  altar  by  the  two  pre¬ 
lates,  a  solemn  oath  upon  the  sacrament 
was  proposed  to  him  in  these  terms  by 
Cranmer :  “  All  things  which  I  have  prom¬ 
ised  I  will  observe  and  keep.  So  may 
God  help  me,  and  those  holy  Evangelists 
by  me  bodily  touched  upon  the  altar !” 

This  oath  being  taken,  Edward  prostra¬ 
ted  himself  with  the  same  humility  as  be¬ 
fore,  while  the  Archbishop  began  with  a 
loud  voice  the  Veni  Creator  spiritus. 

Cranmer  then  arose,  and  standing  over 
the  still  prostrate  Kin",  said  the  Te  invo- 
camus.  This  done,  Edward  was  again  as¬ 
sisted  to  his  feet  by  the  prelates;  after 
which,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  advanced, 
and  divested  him  of  his  robe  and  jerkin. 
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so  that  a  crimson  satin  shirt  was  alone  left 
upon  his  shoulders.  A  pall  of  red  cloth 
of  gold  was  then  held  over  him  by  Sir 
Anthony  Denny  and  Sir  William  Herbert, 
while  the  Archbishop  proceeded  to  anoint 
him,  first  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  next 
on  the  breast,  then  on  the  back  and  arms, 
and  finally  on  the  head,  making  a  cross  as 
he  did  so  with  the  holy  chrism.  While 
this  j>ortion  of  the  ceremony  was  i>erfoi  m- 
ed,  solemn  notes  from  the  organ  pealed 
through  the  fane,  and  the  wdiole  choir 
chanted  Ungehant  regem. 

The  ceremonial  of  inunction  being  com¬ 
pleted,  Edward  arose,  and  the  Archbishop 
arrayed  him  in  a  tabard  of  tantaron-whito, 
shaped  like  a  dalmatic,  placing  a  gold  coit 
on  his  head,  which  was  brought  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  next  girt  with 
a  sword,  the  weapon  being  afterward  laid 
reverently  upon  the  altar  to  signify  that 
his  power  was  derived  from  Heaven.  This 
done,  he  again  sat  down,  whereupon  regal 
sandals  and  spurs  were  placed  upon  his 
feet  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain — the  latter 
being  immediately  afterward  removed, 
lest  they  should  incommode  him. 

Saint  Edward’s  crown  was  then  deliver¬ 
ed  by  the  Lord  Protector  to  Cranmer,  and 
placed  by  the  Archbishop  on  the  young 
King’s  brows.  At  the  same  time,  the 
scepter  was  placed  in  the  King’s  left  h<*ind, 
and  the  orb  and  cross  in  his  right.  After 
Edward  had  worn  the  crown  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  it  was  taken  oft*,  and  replaced  by 
the  crown  of  France,  which  was  likewise 
furnished  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  A 
third  crown,  that  of  Ireland,  was  next  put 
on  the  young  King’s  head,  and  this  be¬ 
ing  removed,  the  crown  of  England  wa.s 
brought  back,  and  worn  by  Edward  during 
the  remainder  of  the  ceremony. 

Trumpets  were  now  blown  lustily  from 
the  rood-loft ;  the  organ  pealed  forth  its 
loudest  notes ;  and  the  whole  choir  sang 
Te  Deum  laudamna. 

Then  all  the  lords,  spiritual  and  tempo¬ 
ral,  beginning  with  the  Lord  Protector, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  knelt  down  before  the 
King,  one  after  the  other,  according  to 
their  degrees,  and  did  homage  to  him, 
kissing  his  right  foot  and  his  left  cheek, 
and  holding  their  hands  between  the 
King’s  hands. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  nobles 
present,  this  part  of  the  ceremony  occu- 
])ied  a  considerable  time ;  but  when  all 
had  rendered  homage,  they  cried  with 
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one  voice,  “God  s.ive  King  Edward  !” 
and  the  vast  assemblage  joined  heartily  in 
the  shout. 

High  mass  was  then  performed,  and  at 
its  close  Edward,  still  w'earing  the  crown. 


and  attended  by  the  Lord  Protector  and 
the  whole  of  the  nobles,  quitted  the  abbey 
amid  manifestations  of  the  greatest  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  returaed  to  the  palace  of 
Whitehall. 
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Dr.  Winslow’s  book  is  admirably, 
most  patiently,  and  industriously  got  up, 
but  it  still  has  tlie  appearance  of  being 
got  up.  Upon  a  more  interesting  and 
absorbing  subject  it  is  impossible  for  a 
physician  to  write.  It  is  the  most  painful 
topic  of  the  age,  from  a  sad  sense  of  the 
interest  which  must  be  felt  in  the  subject 
in  almost  every  family  circle;  we  pur¬ 
chased  Dr.  Winslow’s  volume,  desirous 
to  use  our  influence  in  calling  attention 
to  a  subject  so  tcriible  and  momentous. 
We  h.ave  gone  through  the  volume  with 
great  interest.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse 
such  a  book  without  interest,  but  our 
ground  of  complaint  with  it  is  that  it 
is  too  metaphysical,  and  not  sufficiently 
medical.  Here  are  upward  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  psiges— a  very  bulky  volume ;  but 
interesting  as  it  is,  its  interest  is  r.ather 
for  the  curious  and  disinterested  explorers 
of  the  laws  of  thought,  the  chambers  of 
the  mind,  and  the  anatomists  of  the  brain, 
than  for  those  who  are  excited  by  fears 
for  others  or  for  themselves.  We  had 
almost  said  the  interest  of  the  volume  is 
r.ather  that  likely  to  bo  excited  by  an  ex¬ 
tensive  reader  than  an  extensive  practi¬ 
tioner.  If  our  readers  have  time  to  dis¬ 
cuss  at  length  the  jihenomena  treated  in 
this  volume,  w'e  advise  them  by  all  means 
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to  purchase  it,  and  to  give  it  their  best 
consideration ;  but  we  repeat  that  inter¬ 
esting  as  it  is,  it  is  too  large  ;  it  certainly 
wants  compression.  It  even  gives  to  the 
reader  the  idea  of  an  author  too  much 
disposed  to  fortify  himself  by  the  opinion? 
of  others,  to  be  either  sufficiently  clear  or 
decided  upon  his  own.  With  this  reser¬ 
vation,  wo  m.ay  say  it  is  a  perfect  ency- 
clopaMlia  of  the  literature  of  insanity ; 
and  more  especially  in  its  more  metaphys¬ 
ical  rehations.  The  questions  raised  and 
discussed  are  most  curious  and  absorbing, 
and  they  convey  the  reader  into  the  near¬ 
est  neighborhood  of  that  wonderful  bridge 
which  unites  together  the  mysterious  twins 
of  matter  and  mind.  jVIoreover,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  volume  is  such  that  ordinary 
readers  may  find  in  its  anecdotes  and  dis¬ 
cussions  and  biographic  allusions,  pleasure 
and  profit.  Dr.  W inslow  says : 

“  This  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
in  the  early  period  of  its  manifestation,  is  of  so 
slight  and  transient  a  character,  that  it  is  easily 
overlooked  by  the  patient,  as  well  as  by  his 
physician.  An  apparently  unimportant  knit¬ 
ting  of  the  brows,  a  trifling  sensation  of  numb¬ 
ness  in  some  part  of  the  body,  a  condition  of 
general,  or  lo^  muscular  weakness,  a  state 
of  ennui,  mental  peevishness,  irritability,  and 
physical  restlessness,  an  almost  unappreciable 
depression  or  exaltation  of  the  animal  spirits, 
an  impairment  and  disorder  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  loss,  aberration,  or  confusion  of  memory, 
defect  in,  or  acute  manifestation  of,  the  sense  of 
hearing,  an  inaptitude  for  mental  work,  an  ina¬ 
bility  to  concentrate  the  attention  continuously 
on  any  subject,  a  state  of  sleeplessness,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  lethargy,  a  trivial  deviation  from  the 
usual  mode  of  talking,  such  as  suddenly  pausing 
in  the  conversation,  as  if  to  regain  a  lost  train 
of  ideas,  a  slight  defect  in  the  articulation,  as- 
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sociated  with  a  transposition  of  words,  and  in¬ 
ability  to  pronounce  certain  letters,  are  all  cba 
racterutie  symptome,  frequently  diagnoetie  of 
dieeaee  having  eomtneneed  in  the  brain,  and  yet 
may  be  ditregarded." 

The  author  insists  upon  the  important 
fact,  and  devotes  very  considerable  atten 
tion  to  the  important  physiological  prin¬ 
ciple  that  disturbed  intelligence  has  the 
same  relation  to  the  brain  that  disordered 
respiration  has  to  the  lungs,  pleura,  and 
heart;  but  the  physician  was  uneducated 
in  this  department  of  his  profession,  and 
therefore  was  unable  to  detect  the  incipi¬ 
ent  signs,  and  so  diseased  action  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  unchecked,  until  dis¬ 
eased  organization  has  taken  |)lace,  and 
the  patient  has  became  incurable.  It  is 
melancholy  to  hear  Sir  William  Ellis,  for¬ 
merly  resident  Superintending  Physician 
of  Han  well  Lunatic  Asylum,  declaring  that 
of  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  cases  in 
the  house,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  fifty  which,  under  the  more  favora¬ 
ble  point  of  view,  can  be  considered  cura¬ 
ble  ;  and  yet  to  be  told  that  seventy  if 
not  eighty  per  cent  of  cases  of  insanity  ad¬ 
mit  of  easy  and  speedy  cure,  if  treated  in 
an  early  stage,  provided  there  be  no  strong 
constitutional  predisposition  to  cerebral 
.and  mental  affections  or  existing  cranial 
malformation.  Yet  nature  h.as  continued 
her  warnings  unheeded,  for  n.ature  is 
never  sudden.  It  is  indeed  most  true  that 
there  are  difficulties  attending  the  tre.at- 
ment  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  dis¬ 
ease,  greater  even  than  those  which  embar¬ 
rass  the  treatment  of  physical.  We  per- 
liaps  do  not  even  know  what  insanity  is, 
and  whether  it  is  per  se  an  affection  of  the 
mind.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
a  psychical  or  a  somatic  action.  “  Is  it 
possible,”  inquires  Dr.  Winslow,  “  for 
thought,  in  the  abstract,  to  be  diseased  ?” 
And,  “  What  is  the  nature  of  the  vis  ner¬ 
vosa  “  What  are  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  intellectual  and  vital  manifes¬ 
tations?”  Even  medicine  itself  has  its 
most  intimate  relations  to  the  science  of 
mind.  “Many  a  disease  is,”  8.ay8  M. 
Reveille  Parise,  “  the  contra  coup,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  strong  moral  emotion ;  the 
mischief  may  not  be  apparent  at  the 
time,  but  its  germ  will  l^  nevertheless 
laid.”  It  is  a  question  which  may  be  put 
not  altogether  unsuccessfully  as  to  the 
mysterious  union  existing  between  partic¬ 
ular  organic  tissues  and  certain  emotions 
of  the  mind.  IIow  does  fear  cause  diar- 
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rhea,  and  thus  predispose  the  system  to 
contagion  ?  Thus  by  many  a  door-way  in 
the  physical  system  is  a  way  opened  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  those  dis¬ 
coveries  w’hich  may  guide  to  the  seat  of 
mental  disease.  It  is  the  sad  condition 
of  the  house  w’hich  compels  the  cry  of 
agony  of  the  inhabitant. 

And  yet  these  remarks  conduct  us  to 
the  cx)mplaint  that  Dr.  Winslow,  in  this 
volume,  does  not  sufficiently  point  out  the 
mutual  dependence  of  certain  bodily  con¬ 
ditions  and  mental  states.  IIow  true  is 
it  th.at  a  strong  stomach  is  the  usual  com¬ 
panion  of  a  healthy  or  strong  mind.  Our 
author  does  not  indeed  quote  the  saying 
of  Emerson,  the  American  Essayist,  that 
he  knew’  a  witty  physician  who  found 
theology  in  the  biliary  duct ;  and  used  to 
affirm  that  if  there  was  a  dise.ase  of  the 
liver  the  man  became  a  Calvinist,  and  if 
that  organ  was  sound  he  became  a  Unita¬ 
rian.  We  suppose  all  the  intermediate 
sects  represent  some  modifications  of  dis¬ 
ease  or  health ;  .and  indeed  the  flijipant 
witticism  has  a  foundation  in  nature  and 
truth ;  this  is  a  section  of  the  subject 
most  important,  but  it  does  not  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves  from  the  author  ; 
he  has,  as  we  may  notice,  dwelt  at  great 
length  upon  the  faculty  of  attention,  as 
the  sign  of  a  healthy  and  well-balanced 
mind,  but  we  meet  with  no  such  pregnant 
remark,  as,  that  a  diseased  stomach  and 
fickleness  of  character  are  usual  compan¬ 
ions  ;  there  is  an  intimate  relation  bettveen 
the  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  state  of 
the  brain.  We  have  heard  the  testimony 
of  a  distinguished  statuary,  that  all  the 
great  men  die  eventually  of  congestion 
of  the  brain.  We  can,  for  .all  the  more 
practical  hints,  much  more  heartily  re¬ 
commend  Dr.  Robinson’s  sm.all  book  ; 
it  may  soon  be  perused  ;  it  exhibits  none 
of  the  wide  reading,  the  more  curious 
thinking,  and  graceful  facility  of  compo¬ 
sition  of  Dr.  Winslow’s  book,  but  the 
wise  and  judicious  counsel  will  l>e  found 
rather  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Robinson  ;  and 
certainly  the  topic  can  not  engage  atten¬ 
tion  too  closely  ;  the  causes  and  the  cure 
of  insanity  should  as-sume  more  than  a 
mere  met.aphy8ic.al  importance.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  nervous  disorders,  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  forces  of  the  brain,  are  related 
to  the  food  and  labor  of  the  population, 
to  the  diet  and  w’ork  of  this  overtasked 
1  age. 
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The  diagnosis  of  insanity  leads  fre¬ 
quently  to  some  very  singular  discoveries, 
tending,  we  believe,  to  throw  considera¬ 
ble  light,  if  not  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  certainly  upon  the  mode  of  its  being, 
the  paralysis  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the 
inability  of  the  will  to  control  insane 
ideas,  which  is  of  course  the  inner  test 
and  spring  of  insanity.  Others  of  the  in¬ 
sane  are  able,  apparently  with  propriety, 
to  pray  by  the  bedside  of  patients  still 
more  grievously  afflicted  than  themselves, 
without  making  any  allusion  to  their  own 
unhappy  or  disordered  thoughts.  Most 
of  our  readers  will  know  well  the  case  of 
Simon  Brown,  a  dissenting  minister,  to 
whom  Southey  refers  in  his  Life  of  Covo- 
per.  His  intellectual  powers  were  great, 
but  he  became  insane.  His  delusion,  like 
tlie  delusion  of  the  poet,  lay  in  the  thought 
th.at  he  had  fallen  under  the  sensible  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  God,  who  had  caused  his  ra- 
tion.al  soul  gradually  to  perish,  and  left 
him  only,  in  common  with  brutes,  an  ani¬ 
mal  life  ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  profane  in 
him  to  pray,  and  incongruous  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  prayers  of  others.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  inflexible.  Being  once 
importuned  to  say  grace  at  the  table  of  a 
friend,  he  repeatedly  excused  himself; 
but  the  request  being  still  repeated,  and 
the  company  kept  standing,  he  discovered 
evident  tokens  of  distress,  and,  after 
some  irresolute  gestures  and  hesitation, 
expressed  with  great  fervor  this  ejacula¬ 
tion  :  “  Most  Merciful  and  almighty  God! 
let  thy  Spirit,  ichich  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters  when  there  was  no  light,  de¬ 
scend  upon  me,  that  from  this  darkness 
there  may  rise  up  a  man  to  praise  Thee!'' 
We  are  thus  right,  then,  in  assigning  to 
the  will  the  highest  province  in  the  s<uil. 
“This  commands:  directly,”  says  Dr. 
Winslow,  “  the  will  ceases  to  exercise  a 
a  proper  influence  over  the  understanding 
and  emotions,  the  intellect  loses  its  healthy 
balancing  power,  thus  nervous  disorders 
.as  well  as  insane  delusions  are  often  self- 
created;”  the  perturbed  mind,  with  its 
unhealthy  impulses  origin.ates  often  in  a 
voluntary  and  criminal  indulgence  in  a 
tr.ain  of  thought  which  might  have  been 
battled,  conquered,  and  subdued;  but  the 
sinful  .and  sensuous  became  the  disturbed, 
the  disturbed  the  morbid,  and  the  morbid 
the  der.anged  mind.  Thus  we  see  how  all 
sin  lies  in  the  will.  Thus  these  symptoms 
are  of  the  order,  as  Dr.  Graves  has  said 
it  is,  “  not  sufficient  to  treat  them  when 


they  come,  we  must  treat  them  coming.” 
M.any  Christians  have  been  greatly  troub¬ 
led  by  their  thoughts.  “  Poor  Christian 
as  he  went  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  was  so  confounded  be 
did  not  his  owm  voice ;  and  one  of  the 
wicked  ones  got  behind  him  and  stepped 
up  softly  to  him  and  whisperingly  sug¬ 
gested  many  grievous  blasphemies  to 
him ;  which  he  verily  thought  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  his  own  mind.  This  put 
Christian  more  to  it  than  any  thing  he 
had  met  with  before.”  He  did  not  know 
that 

“  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  and  man. 

May  come  and  go — may  come  and  go  unhurt.” 

Good  Richard  Baxter  says : 

“  There  are  some  cases  when  a  man’s  thoughts 
are  in  a  manner  forced  upon  him,  from  the 
present  temper  and  indisposition  of  his  body  ; 
so  that,  so  long  as  that  habit  of  body  lasts,  he 
can  not  avoid  that  sort  of  thoughts.  This  is 
the  case  of  some  deeply  hypochondriac  persons, 
many  of  whom  will  be  haunted  with  a  set  of 
thoughts  and  fancies  that  they  can  by  no  means 
get  rid  of,  though  they  desire  it  never  so  earnest¬ 
ly.  We  may  properly  call  these fancies  of  their 
waking  dreams  as  their  dreams  are  their  sleep¬ 
ing  fancies.” 

Hence  how  amazing  is  the  power  of 
the  strong  will  of  the  wise  physician  over 
the  patient.  Have  we  not  seen  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  eye  c.alming,  in  the  wildness  of 
delirium  ?  When  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Willis,  the  physician  of  George  HI.,  was 
examined  w’ith  reference  to  his  treatment 
of  the  King,  it  transpired  that  he  had 
even  permitted  to  the  King  the  use  of  a 
razor ;  Burke  asked  how  he  should  h.ave 
acted  if  the  King  had  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  frenzy,  the  razor  in  his  hand  ;  upon 
this,  Willis  desired  two  vivid  lights  to  be 
placed  between  the  great  orator  and  him¬ 
self,  and  exclaimed,  “  There  now,  I  should 
look  at  him  thus,”  darting  at  the  same 
time  such  a  look  .at  Burke,  from  his  ap¬ 
palling  eyes,  that  he  recoiled  in  horror 
and  affright.  This  look,  he  observed, 
would  make  a  maniac  quail  more  than 
chains  of  iron. 

To  this  wondrous  power,  which  won- 
drously  the  will  exerts  over  the  yet  un¬ 
strung  keys  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  be¬ 
longs  also  that  amazing  subtlety  and  sim¬ 
ulation  w’hich  many  of  the  ins.ane  practice, 
so  that  sometimes  the  most  experieneed 
are  deceived  ;  in  such  cases  chloroform,  it 
h.as  been  found,  is  a  detective.  It  stealth¬ 
ily  winds  its  w’ay  through  the  various 
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cells  and  chambers  of  the  mind,  and  drags  1 
the  hallucinations  forth  from  their  hiding 
place ;  like  the  light  that  manifests,  or  the 
word  of  the  kindred  mind,  which  is  as  a 
glass  to  the  mind,  so  this  mysterious  an¬ 
aesthetic  agent  is  the  very  Vidocq  of  the 
soul.  Indeed,  we  may  ascribe  some  such 
power  even  to  all  madness ;  it  reveals  the 
latent  and  hidden  characteristics  of  the 
soul — ^it  lays  bare  the  hidden  recesses — 
its  lightnings  exhibit  wondrous  retreats, 
which  we  had  never  explored  in  the  more 
ordinary  sunlight  of  every  day  life. 

It  would  seem  that  minds  of  the  very 
highest  order  and  health,  are  known  by 
their  power  of  inemory' ;  or,  which  seems 
to  be  almost  the  same  faculty,  their  at¬ 
tention.  “  The  difference,”  says  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton,  “  between  an  ordinary 
mhid  and  the  mind  of  Xewton,  consists 
principally  in  this,  that  the  one  is  capable 
of  the  application  of  a  more  continuous 
attention  than  the  other — that  a  Newton 
is  able  without  fatigue  to  connect  infer¬ 
ence  with  inference  in  one  long  series 
toward  a  determinate  end.”  “  Genius,” 
says  Helvetius,  “  is  nothing  but  a  con¬ 
tinued  attention.”  And  again,  our  read¬ 
ers  may  probably  remember  a  fine  pass¬ 
age  in  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Lectures: 

“  ‘  When  we  turn.’  ssiys  this  great  man,  ‘  for 
the  first  time,  our  view  on  any  given  object,  a 
hundred  other  things  still  retain  possession  of 
our  thoughts.  Even  when  we  are  able,  by  an 
arduous  exertion,  to  break  loose  from  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  have  previously  engrossed  us,  or 
which  every  moment  force  themselves  on  our 
consideration,  even  when  a  resolute  determina¬ 
tion,  or  the  attraction  of  the  new  object,  has 
smoothed  the  way  on  which  we  are  to  travel, 
still  the  mind  is  continually  perplexed  by  the 
glimmer  of  intrusive  and  distracting  thoughts, 
which  prevent  it  from  placing  that  which  should 
exclusively  occupy  its  view  in  the  full  clearness 
of  an  undivided  light  How  ^reat  soever  may 
be  the  interest  which  we  take  m  the  new  object, 
it  will,  however,  only  be  fully  established  as  a 
favorite,  when  it  has  been  fused  into  an  integral 
part  of  the  system  of  our  previous  knowledge, 
and  of  our  established  associations  of  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  desires.  But  this  can  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  time  and  custom.  Our  imagina¬ 
tion  and  our  memory,  to  which  we  must  resort 
for  materials  with  which  to  illustrate  and  enliv¬ 
en  our  new  study,  accord  us  their  aid  unwilling¬ 
ly,  and  indeed  only  by  compulsion.  But  if  we 
are  vigorous  enough  to  pursue  our  course  in 
spite  of  obstacles,  every  step  as  we  advance 
will  be  found  easier ;  the  mind  becomes  more 
animated  and  energetic,  the  distractions  gradu¬ 
ally  diminish,  the  attention  is  more  exclusively 
concentrated  upon  its  object,  the  kindred  ideas 


flow  with  greater  freedom  and  abundance,  and 
afford  an  easier  selection  of  what  is  suitable  for 
illustration.  At  length  our  system  of  thought 
harmonizes  with  our  pursuit.  The  whole  man 
becomes,  as  it  may  be,  philosopher,  historian, 
or  poet ;  he  lives  only  in  the  trains  of  thought 
relating  to  this  character.  He  now  energizes 
freely,  and  consequently  with  pleasure,  for 
pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  unforced  and  unimped¬ 
ed  energy.  All  that  is  produced  in  this  state 
of  mind  bears  the  stamp  of  excellence  and  per¬ 
fection.” 

“  It  is,”  says  Uuffon,  “  only  protracted 
patience”  “In  the  exact  science.s,”  at 
least,  says  Cuvier,  “  it  is  the  ])atience  of  a 
sound  intellect,  when  invincible,  which 
truly  constitutes  genius.”  lieflections  like 
these,  which  all  revolve  round  the  conti¬ 
nuity  of  mental  states,  lea<l  right  on  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity,  and  indivisibility  of 
the  mind  and  consciousness.  It  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  truth  that  sinful  and  vicious  men 
throw  away  their  self-government — that 
word  which  expresses  a  ruined  building, 
dilapidated,  when  stone  has  fallen  from 
stone,  may  be  used  to  express  the  ruined 
mind,  all  the  faculties  have  fallen  away 
from  each  other — they  are  dismembered, 
unrelated,  and  therefore  weak ;  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  attention  is  an  imi)ortant  means  of 
discipline,  and  this  power  has  been  lost ; 
and  in  the  loss  of  this  power  there  has 
been  no  con8ider.ation  oi  that  of  the  un¬ 
polluted  sanctities  of  the  Eternal.  There 
has  been  no  prayer  to  “  Him  before  the 
rebuke  of  whose  countenance  all  the  van¬ 
ities  of  a  distempered  imagination  will  at 
once  flee  away.” 

In  the  action  of  insanity  we  often  sec 
how  all  notion  of  time  is  lost  sight  of — 
“  all  notion  of  duration  is  annihilated,  and 
the  interval  between  the  first  moment  of 
seizure  and  the  restonatlon  of  reason,  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  blank,  or  analogous  to  a 
troubled  or  distressing  dream.” 

“It  is  recorded  of  a  British  captain  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  that  he  was  giving  an  onlcr 
from  the  quarter-deck  of  his  vessel,  when  a 
shot  struck  him  on  the  head,  depriving  him  im¬ 
mediately  of  speech.  As  he  survived  the  inju¬ 
ry,  he  was  taken  home,  and  remained  deprived 
of  sense  and  speech,  in  Greenwich  Hospital  for 
fifteen  months  1  At  the  end  of  that  period,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  no  sign 
of  intelligence,  an  operation  was  performed  on 
the  head  which  almost  instantaneously  restored 
him  to  consciousness.  Ho  then  immediately 
rose  from  his  bed,  and  not  recognizing  where  ho 
was,  or  what  had  occurred,  expressed  a  desire 
to  complete  the  order  which  had  been  so  ab¬ 
ruptly  interrupted  when  he  received  his  injury 
during  the  battle  fifteen  months  previously ! 
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“  A  farmer,  of  fair  character,  who  resided  in 
an  interior  town  in  New-England,  sold  his  fann, 
with  an  intention  of  purchasing  another  in  a 
different  town.  His  mind  was  naturally  of  a 
melancholy  cast  Shortly  after  the  side  of  his 
farm,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  he  had 
sold  it  for  less  than  its  value.  This  persuasion 
brought  on  dissatisfaction,  and  eventually  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  melancholy.  In  this  situ¬ 
ation  one  of  his  neighbors  engaged  him  to  in¬ 
close  a  piece  of  land  with  a  po-st  and  rail-fence, 
which  l>e  was  to  commence  making  the  next 
tlay.  At  the  time  appointed  he  went  into  the 
field,  and  began,  with  a  beetle  and  wedges,  to 
split  the  timl«r  out  of  which  the  posts  and  rails 
were  to  Ije  prepared.  On  finishing  this  day’s 
work,  he  put  the  beetle  and  wedges  into  a  hol¬ 
low  tree,  and  went  home.  Two  of  his  sons  had 
been  at  work  through  the  day  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  same  field.  On  his  return  he  directed 
them  to  get  up  early  the  next  morning,  to  as¬ 
sist  him  in  making  the  fence.  In  the  course  of 
tlie  evening  he  became  delirious,  and  continued 
in  this  situation  several  years,  when  his  mental 
powers  were  suddenly  restored.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  he  aske»l,  after  the  return  of  his  reason, 
was,  whether  bis  sons  had  brought  in  the  l)eetle 
and  wedges?  He  appeared  to  be  wholly  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  from  the 
commencement  of  his  delirium.  His  sons,  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  any  explanation  might  induce  a 
return  of  his  disease,  simply  replied  that  they 
had  been  unable  to  find  them.  He  then  imme¬ 
diately  aro.se  from  his  be<l,  went  into  the  field 
where  he  had  been  at  work  a  number  of  years 
before,  and  found  the  wislges  and  the  rings  of 
the  beetle  where  liad  left  them,  the  beetle  itself 
having  moldered  away.  During  this  delirium 
his  mind  had  not  been  occupied  with  those  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  it  was  conversant  in  hc:dth. 

“Mm  S - ,  an  intelligent  lady,  belonging 

to  a  respectable  family  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  some  years  back  undertook  a  piece  of  fine 
needlework.  She  devoted  her  time  to  it  almost 
unceasingly,  for  a  number  of  days.  Before  she 
h.ad  completed  it  she  became  suddenly  insane. 
In  this  state,  w  ithout  experiencing  any  material 
abatement  of  her  disease,  she  continued  for  about 
tecen  years,  when  her  reason  was  suddenly  re¬ 
stored.  One  of  the  first  questions  which  she 
asked,  after  her  sanity  was  restored,  related  to 
her  needlework  1  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
during  the  long  continuance  of  her  mental  aber¬ 
ration,  she  said  nothing,  so  far  as  was  recollect¬ 
ed,  about  her  needlework,  nor  concerning  any 
of  the  subjects  that  usually  occupied  her  mind 
when  in  health.” 

Something,  however,  very  much  like 
this,  ha.s  occurred  to  us  all  repeatedly, 
when  in  the  course  of  conversation  or  dis¬ 
course,  some  link  has  dropped  out  which 
we  have  quite  vainly  tried  to  recall — we 
could  not,  till  again  some  winding  of  the 
road  of  speech  brought  us  up  against  our 
lost  thought,  which  then  we  put  into 


words ;  the  marvel  of  the  matter  being 
that  that  lost  thought  must  have  been 
somewhere  in  existence  all  the  time  we 
were  vainly  hunting  for  it.  Such  in¬ 
stances  leatl  the  mind  forth  into  innu¬ 
merable  speculations  upon  mental  states 
separated  from  bodily  conditions. 

It  is  in  the  terrific  action  of  a  tortured 
conscience,  and  in  some  of  the  experiences 
of  insanity,  we  have  glimpses  of  the  cap.a- 
citics  of  a  disembodied  spirit  for  extreme 
misery.  How  terrible  is  that  state  when 
the  mind  recoils  from  itself,  and  yet  is 
compelled,  even  in  agony  to  turn  upon  it¬ 
self.  Who  can  explain  the  horrors  of  de¬ 
lirium  tremens  ?  What  a  tyranny,  imma¬ 
terial  things,  images,  ideas,  exercise  over 
the  soul.  W e  once,  on  board  a  ship,  saw 
a  sailor  transfixed  with  horror  and  agony, 
in  the  conception  that  he  was  in  hell.  We 
say  the  iniml  caii  not  escape  from  itself; 
what,  then,  is  that  from  which  it  can  not 
esc-ape?  Dr.  Winslow  quotes  the  story 
of  some  friend  of  Socrates,  who,  alluding 
to  a  mutual  acquaintance  afilicted  with 
melancholy  —  that  “  he  had  derived  no 
benefit  from  his  travels.”  “  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  that,”  said  the  philosojdjer,  ^‘‘for 
he  traveled  along  tcith  hitmef,"  and 
Sterne  says:  “The  learned  Smellfungus 
traveled  from  Boulogne  to  l*ari.s,  from 
Paris  to  Rome,  and  so  on,  but  Ite  set  oat 
with  the  sjdeen  and  jaundice^  and  every 
object  he  passed  by  was  discolored  or  dis¬ 
torted.'*  Sometimes  this  is  simply  ner¬ 
vous  irritability,  the  operation  of  some 
physical  cause ;  although,  as  we  have  said, 
we  do  not  know  how  often  psychical  causes 
proceed  from  physical ;  but  when  con¬ 
science  unappeased  is  all  awake  and  all  in 
terror — when  the  eyes  of  the  soul  medi¬ 
tate  only  on  the  horrors  of  some  ai> 
preaching  penalty — when  all  the  powers 
of  its  sensitiveness  are  quickened,  and 
when  neither  its  own  will  nor  any  above 
it,  exercises  any  strong  command  over  its 
functions,  nothing  can  more  assuredly  il¬ 
lustrate  the  circumstances  of  the  condition 
of  the  moral  dispensation  beneath  which 
we  live,  and  nothing  can  more  solemnly 
tend  to  illustrate  the  terrors  of  that  state 
upon  which  the  soul  enters  when  the 
bodily  environment  no  longer  operates  to 
detain  it  from  the  kingdom  of  its  more 
potent  and  predominant  will. 

“A  convict  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  after  quar¬ 
reling  with  one  of  the  overseers,  brutally  mur¬ 
dered  him.  He  immediately  escaped  with  a  few 
clothes  and  a  gun,  to  the  wild  solitude  of  the 
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bush.  The  murderer  lived  for  some  time  like  a  | 
savage,  occasionallj  making  his  appearance,  i 
arm^  to  the  teeth,  at  various  huts,  where  he 
peremptorily  demanded  food.  The  convict’s  j 
mind  ultimately  succumbed  to  the  severe  mental  i 
agony  and  physical  distress  to  which  it  was  ex¬ 
posed,  and  he  became  a  dangerous  lunatic.  He 
was  eventually  perceived  to  be  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  a  terrible  hallucination.  He  imagined 
that  he  was  constantly  being  pursued  by  the 
ghastly  phantom  of  his  murdered  victim.  He 
was  observed  to  rush  frantically  from  tree  to 
tree,  bush  to  bush,  house  to  bouse,  from  one 
]>art  of  the  district  to  another,  endeavoring  to 
fly  (like  an  animal  hunted  to  death  by  ferocious 
blo<^hounds)  from  the  clutches  of  some  person 
constantly  in  his  wake,  and  steadily  tracking 
his  path.  The  maniac  eventually  surrendered 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  alleging 
tliat  annihilation  was  preferable  to  the  agony 
of  mind  which  he  had  suffered.  In  fact,  (al¬ 
though  insane,)  he  prayed  earnestly  for  death 
at  the  bands  of  the  public  executioner,  in  order 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  spectral  image  that 
was  never  absent  from  his  mind.” 

Another  fearful  hitjt  looks  out  from  the 
sleeplessness  of  the  insane.  Complete 
sleep  among  the  insane  is  scarcely  ever 
observed — a  case  is  published  of  one  pa¬ 
tient  who  was  not  known  to  close  his  eyes 
for  a  j>eriod  of  throe  months ;  and  yet 
such  persons  live.  Another  got  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  tired  three  horses 
with  galloping,  in  the  vain  hope  that  ex¬ 
cessive  muscular  fatigue  might  induce  a 
disposition  to  sleep. 

“The  question,  how  long  a  person  can  exist 
without  sleep,  is  one  oftener  a.sked  than  an¬ 
swered,  and  the  difficulties  of  answering  the 
question  by  experiment  would  seem  to  leave  it 
forever  unsolved.  A  Chinese  merchant  had 
been  convicted  of  murdering  his  wife,  and  was 


sentenced  to  die  by  being  deprived  of  sleep. 
'I  his  painful  mode  of  death  was  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  under  the  following  circumstances  :  The 
condemned  was  placed  in  prison  under  the  care 
of  three  of  the  police  guard,  who  relieved  each 
other  every  alternate  hour,  and  who  prevented 
the  prisoner  from  falling  asleep  night  or  day. 
He  thus  lived  nineteen  days  without  enjoying 
any  sleep.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
day  his  sufferings  were  so  intense  that  he  im¬ 
plored  the  authorities  to  grant  him  the  blessed 
opportunity  of  being  strangulated,  guillotined, 
burned  to  death,  drowned,  garrotted,  shot, 
quartered,  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  or  put  to 
death  in  any  conceivable  way  which  their  hu¬ 
manity  or  ferocity  could  invent.  This  will  give 
a  slight  idea  of  the  horrors  of  death  from  want 
of  sleep.” 

We  bad  intended  devoting  some  space 
to  the  very  interesting  volumes  of  Mr. 
Brenton,  and  we  had  marked  some  scenes 
for  quotation,  as  the  author  of  The  Trage¬ 
dy  of  Life  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
forms  and  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  he 
has  wrought  many  of  his  scenes  with  con¬ 
siderable  vigor.  ^Madnc.ss  has  been  ever 
one  of  the  most  perilous  tests  of  genius, 
and  few  who  have  attempted  to  sketch  its 
moods  have  succeeded  ;  the  delineation 
depends  so  entirely  upon  the  touch,  which 
genius  gives  for  all  successful  results. 
We  can  not  say  that  Mr.  Brenton’s  vol¬ 
umes  give  to  ns  any  characters  which  re¬ 
mind  us  of  Ophelia,  or  Lear,  or  Madge 
Wildfire,  but  they  are  the  sketches  of 
reading,  thought,  and  observation.  To 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
forms  of  insanity,  they  present  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  various  stages  and  characteristic.s, 
in  which  the  range  of  observation  and 
study  is  relieved  and  lightened  by  the 
author’s  fancy. 


From  Frftier'f  Magazloe. 


ANACREON,  ODE  ON  HIMSELF. 


Strktched  upon  the  tender  myrtle. 

And  the  pulpy  lotus  herbage. 

Glad  I  pass  the  jocund  health  round. 
Then  let  Cupid  with  red  ribbon 
Bind  the  tunic  o’er  his  full  neck. 

And  come  minister  me  wine-draughts. 
Like  the  wheel  of  anv  chariot 
Whirls  our  rolling  life  in  circles. 

Little  dust,  with  strewn  bones  bandless. 


Is  our  token  when  we  perish. 

Good  friend,  would’st  anoint  a  tombstone, 
Feeding  earth  with  vain  libations? 

An  thou  mast,  in  life,  anoint  me, 

Damask  all  my  hair  with  roses. 

And  my  mistress  to  the  bower  bid. 

I  will,  Cupid  I  ere  I  go  hence 
To  the  deadman’s  sliadow-chorus. 

Disabuse  me  of  all  sorrow. 

Feltham  Buroiilet. 


1. 
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From  the  London  Kelectie. 

SOME  NEW  VIEWS  IN  PLATO’S  CAVE.* 


Wk  are  thankful  to  every  naan  who  in 
sincerity  and  earnest-hearted  ness  helps  to 
demonstrate  the  real  life  of  man,  and  who 
causes  more  light  to  break  forth  from 
God’s  w’ord ;  to  any  man  who,  realizing 
the  awfulness  of  the  mystery  “  in  which 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being 
to  any  man  who  makes  us  more  really  ac 
quaiuted  with 

“  The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty.” 

Mr.  Hinton  deserves  our  thanks  ;  for,  in  a 
spirit  of  great  earnestness,  he  has  attempt¬ 
ed  to  do  this.  lie,  indeed,  says  little 
more  than  what  all  ministers  are  supposed 
to  preach  ;  he  only  interprets  the  word 
of  God  literally;  and,  as  to  our  apprehen¬ 
sion,  wo  have  always  conceived  it.  Yet, 
Mr.  Hinton’s  seems  a  very  fresh  book,  .and 
we  dare  to  say  that  multitudes  of  those 
who  may  read  it,  if  multitudes  read  it,  will 
regard  it  as  new  as  if  his  theory  had  not 
been  succinctly  stated  a  hundred  times  in 
the  New  Test.ament.  In  the  matter  of 
the  interpretation  of  scriptural  difficul¬ 
ties,  many  people  have  no  doubt  felt  as 
j>oor  old  Tiff  felt  about  the  preacher  : 

“  Dey  talks  ’bout  (;oing  in  de  gate,  and  knock¬ 
ing  at  de  do’,  and  ’bout  marching  on  de  road, 
and  ’bout  fighting  and  being  soldiers  of  de 
cross ;  and  de  Lord  knows,  now,  I’d  be  glad  to 
get  de  chil’en  through  any  gate ;  and  I  could 
take  ’em  on  my  back  and  travel  all  day,  if  dere 
was  any  road :  and  if  dere  was  a  do’,  bless  me, 
if  dey  wouldn’t  hear  old  Tiff  a  rapping !  I 
’spocts  de  Lord  would  have  fur  to  open  it — would 
so.  But,  arter  all,  when  de  preaching  is  done, 
dere  don’t  ’pear  to  be  nothing  to  it  Dere  an’t 
no  gate,  dere  an’t  no  do’,  nor  no  way ;  and  dere 
an’t  no  fighting,  ’cept  when  Ben  Dakin  and  Jim 
Stokes  get  jawing  about  der  dogs ;  and  every¬ 
body  comes  back  eating  der  dinner  quite  com- 
rtable,  and  ’pears  like  dere  wan’t  no  such  thing 
dey’s  been  reaching  ’bout.  Dat  ar  troubles 
me — does  so.’’ 


*  Man  and  His  Dwelling  Place.  An  E»'saT  to¬ 
wards  the  Interpretation  of  Nature.  By  J'amks 
IliSTOM  Second  Edition.  London :  Smith.  Elder 
A  Co. 


Even  so,  Mr.  Hinton  would  say,  people 
talk  about  death  and  life — spiritual  death 
and  life ;  do  they  believe  what  they  say  ? 
Is  there  a  death,  and  is  there  a  life  ?  Scrip¬ 
ture  speaks  of  men  “  dead  in  trespasses- 
and  sins.”  Scripture  addresses  men  and 
sjtys :  “Ye  are  dead.”  It  speaks  of  “  fil¬ 
thy  lusts  which  drown  men  in  perdition.” 
Moreover,  it  addresses  others,  and  says, 
“You  hath  he  quickened  ;”  and  it  speaks 
of  experiences,  and  says;  “We  know 
that  we  have  passed  from  death  to  life.” 
Is  this  all  a  matter  of  imagery,  and  to  be 
dismissed  for  any  real  purposes  of  life 
and  consolation  ?  Are  w'e  to  say,  when 
the  preacher  has  ended,  there  is  no  death, 
and  there  is  no  life  ?  Mr.  Hinton  docs 
nbt  think  so.  The  reader  will  find  him¬ 
self  as  he  reads,  unless  we  are  mistaken, 
in  the  vice  of  a  logic  as  clinching,  on  the 
point  of  a  paradox  as  impaling,  as  th.at  of 
Bishop  Berkeley.  The  reading  of  this 
volume  a  second  time,  produced  in  our 
mind  feelings  very  similar  to  those  we  ex¬ 
perienced  when  many,  many  years  since, 
we  for  the  first  time  followed  the  Bishop 
in  his  .analysis  of  “  the  principles  of  human 
knowledge.”  In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Hin¬ 
ton  breaks  down  the  fence  of  mere  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  advances  beyond  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  :  the  apparatus  of  astronomic  sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  illusions  of  the  stereoscope 
are  pressed  into  the  service  of  our  teacher 
to  show  how  the  senses  are  imposed  upon. 
He  m.aintains  that  it  is  in  consequence  of 
our  fall  and  our  sinfulness  that  we  do  not 
see  the  universe  as  it  is.  That  is  not  true, 
which  seems  to  us,  that  only  man  is  alive, 
and  the  universe  is  dead.  No,  man  is 
dead,  and  the  universe  is  alive. 

“  Do  we  ask  :  How  should  man  be  in  an  in¬ 
ert  world  ?  Let  us  a.sk :  How  should  he  be  in 
a  revolving  universe?  These  two  questions 
admit  of  one  reply.  He  is  not  so.  The  universe 
can  not  be  revolving.  Let  the  universe,  there¬ 
fore,  stand  fast,  and  man  revolve.  So  shall  be  to 
him  day  and  night,  rising  and  setting  suns, 
noondj^  brightness  for  his  work,  and  solemn 
revelations  of  the  stars  to  lead  him  up  to  God. 
The  universe  can  not  be  dead.  Let  the  uni- 
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verse  be  living,  therefore,  and  man  be  dead. 
So  to  him  there  shall  be  a  world  of  passive  laws 
and  lifeless  uniformity,  a  world  subject  to  his 
control,  invitant  to  his  energy,  full  of  deep 
lessons  to  his  heart” 

Again  he  says : 

“  Analogies  help  us  more,  and  they  are  never 
wanting  to  any  thing  that  is  true,  for  nature 
lends  all  her  treasures  to  adorn  whatever  she 
acknowledges.  Wliat  we  feel  so  strange  is, 
that  we  should  perceive  around  us  so  definite 
and  substantial  a  habitation  as  this  earth,  if 
the  physical  does  not  exist  absolutely,  but  is 
merely  the  phenomenon  to  us  of  some  other 
existence.  But  look  at  the  sky  at  night  Con* 
aider  the  firmament  Is  it  not  stretched  as  a 
canopy  folding  in  the  earth,  of  definite  circum¬ 
ference,  and  solid  look  ?  Do  not  say  no  ;  for 
humanity  would  testify  against  you.  History 
proves  that  it  appears  so  to  man’s  natural  eye. 
Is  there  any  such  canopy  around  the  earth  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  like  it  ?  Man  dwells,  to  his 
consciousness,  in  an  encircling  heaven  which 
is  not  A  habitation,  bright  with  gems  and 
stretched  on  everlasting  pillars,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  him — by  what?  By  his  presence  to 
infinity  bestrewn  with  lavish  worlds.  And 
why  ?  Because  it  is  the  nature  of  his  sight 
Why  should  not  man’s  presence  to  the  spiritual 
infinitude  of  being  place  him,  to  his  conscious¬ 
ness,  in  a  home  like  earth,  amid  a  universe  of 
stars  ?  Do  we  a.sk  why  ?  Because  it  is  the 
nature  of  his  present  state  to  feel  as  dead  that 
which  is  living ;  because  the  phenomenon  which 
he  perceives  is  different  from  the  truth  of  things, 
and  by  his  defect  of  being,  the  phenomenon  is 
his  reality.” 

These  extracts  will  no  doubt  plainly 
show  to  our  readers  that  no  exposition  of 
ours  can  make  this  strong  and  yet  very 
interesting  book  bo  clear  to  the  mind  as 
the  author  himself.  And  we  believe  he 
does  his  best  to  separate  man  from  his 
shadow ;  or,  perhaps  we  should  say  he 
does  his  best  to  show  that  a  shadow  can 
not  be  —  that  it  is  not  a  being,  but  the 
phenomenon  of  being — that  the  being  is 
wholly  independent  of  it.  “  Xature  is 
living,  holy  as  the  life  to  which  m.an  shall 
be  raised  ;  the  linger  pressed  no  more  on 
her  mute  lips — once  mute,  but  vocal  now 
with  heaven’s  own  music.  The  secret 
uttered,  the  sole  secret,  only  to  man 
unknown  :  that  life  is  holiness,  that  holi¬ 
ness  is  freedom,  that  freedom  is  necessity, 
that  necessity  is  love,  God’s  secret,  the 
secret  of  being,  which,  not  to  know,  is 
de.ath.” 

Man^  centuries  and  ages  have  passed 
away  since  the  first  attempts  were  made 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  our  being.  Mr. 


Hinton  h.as  attempted  the  task  very  brave¬ 
ly  ;  others,  also,  have  attempted. 

Every  reader  of  Plato’s  Republic  will 
remember  a  famous  passage  in  the  seventh 
book,  in  which  he  compares  our  natural 
condition,  so  far  as  our  education  or  ig¬ 
norance  are  concerned,  to  a  number  of 
men  living  in  a  vast  subterranean  cave,  in 
what  Philip  Bailey  would  call  the  firc- 
crypt  of  the  world,  among  the  marble  and 
granite  monuments  and  tombstones  of 
antediluvian  generations.  Plato  conceived 
some  such  world  beneath  the  earth,  where 
night  and  day  are  all  as  one;  and  strange 
grotesque  shapes  are  seen  in  all  parts  of 
the  vaulted  chamber ;  and  the  torchlight 
brings  out  the  phantoms  and  the  shadows 
which  go  creeping  up  and  down  among 
the  petrifactions  and  the  stalacmitic  col¬ 
umns  ;  and,  whisper  as  we  may,  echoes 
will  creep  after  us,  which  make  us  start 
and  wonder  who  repeated  our  words. 
Plato  conceived  some  such  world ;  in 
Greece  it  was  not  difficult  to  conceive 
such.  Corridors  and  galleries,  dizzy  and 
fretted  crags,  or  fantastic  horrors  break¬ 
ing  forth  in  forms  like  afrites  blackly 
looming  in  torchlight-shadow  from  the 
unexpected  waters  of  some  subterranean 
lake ;  and  Plato  thought  he  saw  in  such 
a  place  the  parable  of  a  human  soul  cap¬ 
tive  to  its  senses  and  its  ignorance. 

Plato  imagines  such  a  cave,  the  entrance 
open  to  the  light,  but  the  men  bound  by 
their  necks  and  legs,  shackled,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  sit  still  and  look  straight  for¬ 
ward.  The  prisoners  in  the  CJive  would 
be,  therefore,  unable  to  turn  their  heads 
or  necks  to  gaze  behind  them.  Above 
and  behind  them  Plato  conceived  a  fire 
burning,  and  an  elevated  gallery  passing 
between  the  fire  and  the  prisoners ;  and 
along  this  gallery  a  number  of  persons 
moving,  throwing  their  shadows  upon  that 
part  of  the  cavern  facing  the  prisoners ; 
some  of  them  passing  along  would  move 
in  silence,  while  othei-s  would  8pe.ak,  and 
speaking  would  awaken  echoes  in  the 
cave,  adding  the  mystery  of  sound  to 
the  mystery  of  sight  in  the  senses  of  the 
captive  men.  Plato  conceives  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  one  of  these  captives  when  liber¬ 
ated — when  able  to  turn  his  eyes  toward 
the  light,  to  ascend  toward  it,  to  interro¬ 
gate  the  objects  of  which  he  formerly  be¬ 
held  only  the  shadows ;  and  when  dragged 
up  the  painful  and  steep  ascent,  how  daz¬ 
zled  would  his  eyes  be  by  the  glare  of  the 
1  sun.  Amazing  would  be  the  change  iu 
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liis  mind,  when  compelled  to  find  tl>e 
shadows  he  had  regarded  as  realities  only 
phenomena,  and  to  behold  in  the  newly 
discovered  objects  the  real  facts  and 
beings  to  which  the  phenomena  owed 
their  existence.  Thus  man  is  every  where 
hemmed  in  by  the  actual.  This  has  been 
with  most  of  us  too  frequently  the  cause 
of  self-depreciation  and  complaint.  Man, 
every  where,  feels  this  to  be  the  misery  of 
Ills  condition.  Our  being  is  not  inappro¬ 
priately  represented  by  a  story,  or  rather 
a  little  piece  of  anecdotal  biography,  re¬ 
corded  in  Lord  Lindsay's  Ijctters  ;  the 
story  of  Wellee  Kiashef.  Wellee  Kia- 
shef  was  the  Turkish  governor  of  the 
country  between  the  Cataracts.  lie  was 
resting  for  a  little  time  on  one  of  his  pro¬ 
gresses  through  his  little  vice-royalty,  and 
he  sent  to  offer  a  visit  to  Lord  Lindsay’s 
party.  He  desired  to  gain  knowledge 
irem  Englishmen  wherever  he  could  meet 
with  them.  He  had  obtained  a  little  trea¬ 
tise  on  geography ;  he  had  picked  up  a 
number  of  crude  notions  from  Europeans, 
and  a  few  books ;  he  had  learnt  enough  j 
to  give  to  him  profound  discontent.  Lord 
Lindsay  says : 

“  It  was  interesting,  but  painful,  to  see  a  man, 
evidently  of  talent,  born  and  bred  in  intellec¬ 
tual  darkness,  and  aware  of  his  deficiencies, 
struggling  and  catching  at  every  ray  of  light 
He  entered  at  once  on  his  inquiries,  never 
doubting  our  willingness  to  afford  him  what 
aid  we  could ;  the  conversation  seldom  flagged 
a  moment,  and  in  his  eagerness,  the  pipe  was 
often  neglected.  On  paying  us  another  visit  on 
our  return  (to  which  I  alluded  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  long  epistle,)  be  told  us  very  feel¬ 
ingly  that,  since  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
Europeaas  about  three  years  ago,  he  had  dis¬ 
relished  the  society  of  other  Turks ;  all  their  con¬ 
versation  ran  on  women  or  dress,  never  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  real  interest.  ‘  Now,’  said  he,  ‘  I  like 
to  know  how  the  sun  shines,  how  the  world 
was  created,  who  inhabit  it,  etc.;  and  because 
I  do  so,  and  seek  the  society  of  those  who  can 
instruct  me,  my  countrymen  call  me  proud, 
and  I  am  quite  alone  among  them — ‘  solo, 
solo,  solo  I’  as  Abdallah  translated  it :  it  went 
to  my  heart— poor  fellow  I  he  must  indeed  be 
lonely,  and  so  must  every  one  be  who  outstrips 
his  fellows,  while  they  are  still  as  unenlightened 
as  the  Turks,  even  by  the  very  Insignificant 
distance  that  Wellee  Kiashef  has  got  before 
them.” 

Thus  the  first  thought  of  every  man 
ui>on  his  awakening  to  the  world,  is  the 
feeling  of  tlie  close,  confining,  cavernous 
darkness  around  him  ;  all  things  spe.ak  of 
the  cave.  “  What  am  I  ?”  “"Where  am 


I  ?”  are  the  natural  questions  he  puts  to 
himself,  and  even  to  others.  We  are  like 
the  half-drunk  Scotchman  wending  his 
way  home  in  a  whisky  mist  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  wiio  came  across  a  decent 
servant-girl  cleaning  the  door-step.  “  My 
girl,”  said  he,  “  can  ye  tell  me  where 
Mr.  John  Clerk  lives?”  “  Sir,”  said  the 
lass,  “I’m  thinking  ye’r  Mr.  John  Clerk 
yersel’.”  “  Ay,  ay,  my  lass,”  said  he, 
“  I  ken  that  vary  weel ;  I  ken  I’m  ]\Ir. 
John  Clerk,  but  I  dinnaken  where  I  live.” 
So  with  all  of  us,  we  have  sotne  idea  of 
our  individual  consciousness,  but  what  is 
this  world  we  are  in  ? 

When  Aladdin  descended  into  the  vault, 
he  found  the  trees  of  golden  fruit  and  the 
wonderful  lamp.  W e  must  first  retire  into 
our.selves,  sink  into  the  vault  of  our  own 
being,  before  we  shall  be  able  accurately 
to  learn  the  limits  and  the  dimensions  of 
our  own  being.  Few  persons  are  able 
to  retire  from  the  knowledge  which  the 
senses  impart,  to  a  knowledge  and  leaniing 
which  the  senses  will  not  bestow.  What 
is  this  cave  which  hems  us  in  ?  Every 
where  we  are  told  we  are  the  creatures  of 
sfense,  and  that  our  sensuous  consciousness 
we  can  not  transcend ;  and  this  is  the  skep¬ 
tic’s  frequently  too  powerful  plea  and  cry. 
Many,  indeed,  have  denied  the  existence 
of  the  man  in  the  cave  at  all ;  they  have 
declared  that  life  itself  is  only  a  phenome¬ 
non  of  being,  and  thus  that  the  phenomena 
themselves  constitute  the  only  real  being. 
That  all  things  visible  are  as  much  alive 
as  wo  are.  Mr.  Hinton,  on  the  contrary, 
remarks,  that  which  is  a  phenomenon  can 
not  exist  /  it  has  a  relative  existence  only ; 
it  is  to  us,  it  is  felt  by  us,  as  existing ; 
that  which  truly  exists  being  different. 
And  in  harmony  with  this,  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  most  invjiluable,  and  hitherto  un- 
republished  little  book  of  Bishop  Berke¬ 
ley’s,  finds  a  special  providence  and  dis¬ 
tinct  action  of  divine  agency  in  every 
sensation  we  can  know ;  and  this  is  far 
more  reasonable,  for  as  we  walk  through 
the  streets,  we  are  conscious  of  two 
beings.  Indeed  th.at  which  we  call  know¬ 
ledge,  is  the  consciousness  of  two  beings 
in  one  consciousness,  for  knowledge  is  the 
image  of  the  thing  known  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  him  who  knows  it ;  is  it  not 
a  most  amazing  thing  that  we,  sitting  in 
one  omnibus,  have  a  knowledge  of  another 
omnibus,  and  all  the  people  in  it  ?  Is  it 
not  a  most  amazing  thing  that  we,  with 
our  wholly  independent  beings,  take  in 
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the  shapes  and  actions  of  other  beings  al- '  noses.  You  have  wiped  - ’s  nose,  and 

together  separated  from  us?  Here  tee  - ’s  nose,  and  Lord  - ’s,  and  Pro- 

are  Aarrf,  tough,,  scaly  teguments,  and  our  fessor  - ’s,  and  it  is  so  absurd  ;  do 

neighbors  a  number  of  hard,  tough,  scaly  go  to  an  oculist’s,  or  an  optician’s,  and 
teguments — is  it  not  a  most  marveJous  '  get  your  eyes  put  to  rights;  and  then 
thing  that  wo  have  this  knowledge  of  j  you’ll  find  that  the  sjK)t  is  wiped  from 
each  other’s  persons — knowledge  of  all  1  every  body’s  nose,  and  that,  if  any 
the  outer  world  ?  litis  up  its  1  where,  it  is  in  your  own  eye.”  “Yes,” 

cock-a-doodle-do,  and  says:  “Oh!  1  can  >  said  the  gifted  seer — “  yes,  yes,  I  see  it 
explain  .all  these — it’s  just  an  affair  of  the  |  must  be  so,  and  I’ll  take  that  advice  of 
refracting  medium.  I  c.an  explain  it  all —  yours  ;  but,  pardon  me,”  and  out  c.anie 
objects  reflected  on  the  air,  and  re-re- '  the  h.andkerchief,  “  you  have  a  black  spot 
fleeted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.”  Yes, ;  on  your  nose.”  Now,  how  did  he  get 
dear  old  pundit,  we  have  in  a  sort  of  dim  possession  of  that  thotight-form  ?  Sup¬ 
way  heard  that  before :  but  that  scieii-  pose  the  Crystal  Palace  instead  of  being 
tific  solution  of  thine  only  involves  us  ^  a  transparent  opening  and  view,  were 
in  more  mystery;  for  the  image  on  the'  covered,  as  Ave  can  conceive  it  covered, 
retina  of  the  eye  is  turned  topsy-turvy,  with  dank  and  dark  trees,  and  herbage,  or 
really  upside  down,  and  we  do  not  see  '  clothed  by  some  vail  which  shut  out  the 
houses,  and  horses,  and  omnibuses  U|v  '  light,  how’  dark  would  be  thsit  place — the 
side-dow'n;  but  re.ally  standing  straight  thing  of  crystal  would  be  a  cave  ;  remove 
and  upright,  and  going  along  properly  in  the  covering,  and  you  have  the  crystal 
their  usual  sort  of  way  ;  and  Wside,  what !  again — albeit  its  thick  though  transparent 
relation  is  there  between  the  seeing  eye,  |  medium  still  makes  nothing  clear,  while 
W'hich,  .after  all,  is  as  dead  as  a  piece  of  i  all  within  is  suffused  from  the  golden  or 
glass — quite  as  intelligent  and  no  more  *  rosy  hue  from  without, 
than  the  stopper  of  a  decanter — what  con- !  Such  is  the  Cave  of  Plato — such  is  man, 

nection  is  there  betw’een  this  and  the !  and  the  world  beneath — a  pagan  and  a 
thing  seen  ?  Why,  the  fact  is,  the  man  in  Christian — instinct  and  teaching.  While 
the  cave  jnust  expound  it  all — it  is  the  ]  Ave  admit  the  thorough  propriety  of  the 
man  in  the  c.ave  Avho  also  has  another  image  of  Plato,  Ave  should  prefer  to  call 
retina,  altogether  invisible — beyond  the  the  c.ave  a  diaphanous  medium.  “  Your 
touch  of  the  oculist’s  lancet,  but  assured-  consciousness  exists  in  a  cave,”  say  the 
ly  there.  It  is  the  man  in  the  cave.  The  j  nietai)hysicians — “  yon  are  subject  to,  yon 
body  is  the  cave  of  the  mind.  |  are  the  cre.ature8  of,  time,  and  spKtce,  and 

“  After  all,”  says  the  skeptic,  “  the  man  personality — these  are  inexorable  walls 
is  in  the  cave.  You  can  not  transcend  they  hem  and  environ  you  every  Avhere.” 
the  limits  of  your  consciousness.  You  are  And  they  not  only  are  the  absolute  forms 
limite<l  by  thought •/b7'ms  when  you  are  of  things  around  us,  but  they  arc  .also  the 
not  environed  by  the  senses.”  Well,  thought-forms  through  AA-hich  all  things 
after  ail,  this  much  vaunted  phrasetdogy  of  the  undemtaiiding  are  knoA\  n.  As  Ave 
is  only  a  learned  AA'.ay  of  saying,  tee  only  sit  in  Plato’s  cave,  and  see  the  phantoms 
knofo  uhat  tee  know — true,  but  let  us  lay  creeping  along  the  walls,  avc  know  them 
our  fingers  there,  Ave  do  know  certainly,  only  by  their  relation  to  time,  to  space,  and 
AA'hat  we  do  know.  And  light  AA'ill  do  i  to  personality.  These,  it  is  said,  are  the 
ranch.  And,  moreover,  whence  do  our  great  conditions  Avhich  lock  us  in  the 
ideas  some,  and  AA’hat  are  our  ideas  ?  A  cave,  and  it  is  true  ;  but  Avhat  if  true  ? 
man,  we  believe  in  Cambridge,  had  a  very  It  is  clear  ihat  even  Avithin  the  cave  itself 
curious  thought-form ;  he  insisted  on  see-  they  become  altogether  difterent  condi- 
ing  a  black  spot  upon  the  nose  of  every  tions  to  that  which  mere  sensation  regards 
person  with  w'hom  he  conversed,  and,  them  as  being ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  con- 
AA’orst  of  all,  he  took  out,  invariably,  his  ditions  divinely  imi>osed  upon  us  to  keep 
pocket-h.mdkerchief,  not  for  the  anthro-  our  nature  in  order ;  to  the  free  mind 
pological  purpose  of  wiping  his  own,  but  how  plastic  they  become.  It  is  true  that 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  AA’iping  his  ,  in  iniagination  and  thought  all  things  do 
neighbor’s  nose.  At  last  one  took  him  to  }  and  must  exist  in  time,  and  can  be  knoAvn 
task.  “My  dear  felloA\',”'8aid  the  one,  i  only  so;  but  the  mind  is  able  to  look 
“  you  are  a  perfect  niiisance.  You  go  on  I  forth  from  the  solemn  tickings  of  the 
through  the  whole  city,  Aviping  peoples’  1  household  clock,  or  Avatch,  and  can  rise  to 
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iho  solemn  periotls  of  rolling  epochs  or 
ages.  Or  it  can  step  into  llie  antedilu¬ 
vian  years,  or  even  to  the  vast  mensura¬ 
tions  of  astronomic  cycles  and  epicycles — 
the  pendulous  beat  and  throb  of  palpitat¬ 
ing  ]>lanet8  in  their  orbits,  or  the  mighty 
adjustments  of  the  celestial  mechanics ; 
and  it  is  still  in  time.  The  spirit  can 
make  its  own  time ;  it  is  conditioned,  but 
it  creates  new  conditions.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  we  can  not  in  thought  escape  from 
space.  We  may  shut  our  eyes  and  think, 
but  we  must  still  behold  space,  and  all 
that  we  sec  we  must  see  as  existent  in 
space.  But  even  to  sense  itself,  how  vast 
the  amplitude,  so  to  speak ;  how  infinite 
the  dimension  is  over  which  the  eye  is 
able  to  dilate.  We  too  are  able  to  “take 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  to  dwell  in 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.”  We 
too  are  able  to  wing  our  flight  from  star 
to  star,  and  are  sometimes,  and  often,  not 
conscious  of  the  tether  or  the  chain.  And 
if  it  is  true  that  we  are  met  by  another 
thought-form,  namely,  th.at  of  substance, 
or,  to  speak  more  popularly,  of  personality 
— if  we  know  things  only  by  their  per¬ 
sonality,  by  the  nie  and  the  not-me,  the 
£]go  and  tlie  non-Etjo — if,  however  we 
may  wander,  and  whatever  we  may  see, 
we  are  compelled  to  give  a  shape  and  a 
reality  to  what  we  see — so  that  w’c  can 
frame  no  j)oem,  but  it  takes  vesture  and 
shape  in  characters,  .and  dream  no  dream 
but  it  is  around  us  in  embodiment ;  still 
the  spirit  is  free  to  move,  actively  to  move, 
and  even  to  create  and  to  rearrange,  and 
to  re-shape  things  from  other  forms. 
Thus  the  man  in  the  cave  finds  himself 
conscious  of  powers  which  can  only  find 
their  appropriate  complement  outside  his 
cave. 

We  spoke  of  the  lamp  found  in  the 
vault,  and  its  revelations ;  even  so  indeed  ; 
but  the  cave  becomes  not  merely  diapha¬ 
nous  but  plastic.  The  man  within  the 
cave  touches  the  walls  of  his  cell,  and 
they  recede  from  him.  He  turns  the  laws 
of  his  being  into  the  lifters  of  his  being; 
and  what  seem  to  be  imposed  upon  him  as 
conditions  become  the  aids  of  develop¬ 
ment.  W e  look  sometimes  at  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  being,  and  we  seem  to  bo  the 
mere  slaves  and  f)ack-hoi'se3  of  the  sense, 
as  it  has  been  said  : 

“  Things  arc  in  the  saddle, 

.\nd  they  ride  mankind." 

We  can  answer  nothing — What,  wo  some¬ 


times  say  in  spleen  and  disappmntment. 
What  do  we  know  ?  We  can  not  tell  the 
relation  of  will  to  action — wo  can  not  tell 
the  relation  of  spiritual  force  to  the  limb 
of  the  body.  Solve  us  the  mystery  of  the 
toothache.  Why  shoidd  a  piece  of  bone 
bo  so  troublesome  a  companion  ?  What 
is  life,  and  what  is  love?  We  are  told, 
when  hands  join  hands,  or  when  lips  join 
lips,  a  process  many  of  our  readers  wot 
of.  We  are  told,  when  eyes  dart  into 
eyes  their  lustre  and  their  lightning,  and 
when  ihoroupon  something  happens — We 
are  told  it  is  electricity.  Kven  our  friend. 
Dr.  Von  Know.allaboutit,  assures  us  that' 
he  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is 
electricity  and  nothing  more. 

“  Simply  thLs,  and  nothing  more." 

And  we  said  to  our  dear  Dr.  Von  Know- 
allaboutit,  that  does  not  at  all  explain  the 
little  mystery  in  which  our  friends  are  just 
now  involved.  Wh.at  is  sympathy  ?  What 
is  freedom  ?  What  is  gravitation  ?  — 
Weight  of  bodies.  What  is  heat? — 
Friction  of  bo<lie3.  Light  ? — A  very  sub¬ 
tle  fluid.  Will? — Spiritual  force.  Why 
do  two  and  two  make  four  ?  We  know 
all  that  is  said,  but  the  very  definition  is  a 
chink  to  reveal  our  ignorance. 

And  yet,  is  it  not  amazing  to  know 
what  this  man  in  the  cave  can  do  w'ith  his 
conditions?  How  much  ea.sier  we  think 
would  it  be  to  construct  a  being  whose 
])Owers  were  in  his  instincts.  It  is  not  so 
with  man  ;  we  exist  more  by  knowledge 
than  by  instinct ;  and  yet  more  by  sympa¬ 
thy,  which  is  instinct  made  divine,  even 
than  by  knowledge.  Man,  even  in  the 
rudest  state,  before  he  is  adorned  by  civil¬ 
ization — the  savage  man — how  he  copes 
with  and  conquers  natui'e — watches  lier 
ways  with  subtle  and  crafty  eye ;  imitates 
her,  and  takes  her  captive  and  subjects 
her;  the  wild  eagle  feather  on  his  head, 
the  chain  of  shells,  show  how  native  grace, 
even  in  him,  asserts  itself.  The  discovery 
of  fire,  the  structure  of  langu.age,  law, 
and  society ;  and  the  fabrication  of  the  ja¬ 
velin  and  the  d.art — how  they  speak  of  tl»e 
eflbrt  of  the  man  to  escape  from  the  cave. 
But  see  how  man  creates  netc  <'otidilio7ts 
for  himself :  he  Inas  not  wings,  but  he  voy¬ 
ages  the  air  in  a  balloon  ;  he  has  not  fins, 
nor  the  respiration  of  a  fish,  but  he  walks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  diving-bell ; 
he  takes  captive,  light,  and  he  says, 
“  Paint  me  that  face ;”  and  lightning — 
and  he  says,  “  Carry  me  that  message ;” 
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he  takes  captive  the  wind,  and  lie  says, 
“  Grind  niy  corn and  to  tlie  steam  he 
says,  “  Make  iny  calico,  and  silk,  and 
cloth he  says  to  the  glass,  “  Help  me  to 
read  he  says  to  the  telescope,  “  Show 
me  the  rings  of  Saturn,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  moon;”  he  says  to  the  micro¬ 
scope,  “  Show  us  the  insects  that  sleep  in 
the  mysterious  chambers  and  bells  of  the 
flowers.”  What  mysterious  power  is  this 
within  man  which  liberates  him  from  his 
conditions  ?  You  call  it  imagination — we 
accept  the  word ;  and  we  call  that  won¬ 
derful  which  some  Mill  look  ujion  M’ith 
contempt.  Is  it  not  w'onderful  ?  Ima¬ 
gination,  you  call  it.  Yes,  but  how  do 
the  images  come  there  ?  We  remind  you 
of  our  definition  of  knowledge — that  “  it 
is  the  image  of  the  thing  knoMm  in  the 
understanding  of  him  wdio  knoM's.”  His¬ 
tory,  and  geography,  and  poetry,  do  what 
they  will  with  us ;  we  tight  and  shout 
with  Achilles  in  the  trenches ;  u  e  are  in 
Venice  with  Shylock ;  w’e  hear  Portia 
plead  ;  we  hear  the  imjirecation  of  the  oc¬ 
togenarian  Doge ;  we  are  with  Macbeth 
in  the  M'ild  old  castle  that  night  when 
“  the  croM’  hied  his  way  to  the  dusky 
M’ood  ;”  nay,  it  is  not  difficult  to  behold 
where  Satan  sits  in  Pandemonium,  or 
stands  in  the  sun.  We  can  pitch  our  tent 
in  the  lonely  hights  of  the  Himalaya,  in 
passes  where  the  sun  has  never  shone ;  or 
in  the  lonely  Balkan  range.  We  »'.*in 
Mind  our  way  down  the  Danube.  We 
cAn  pass  through  the  lied  Sea  M’ith  the 
Host  of  Israel.  AVe  are  with  Nehemiah, 
by  torch-light,  surveying  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem.  We  walk  the  streets  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  hurrying  along  breathless  to  see  the 
old  man  Latimer  —  brought  out  in  his 
shroud  to  the  stake.  W e  stand  .and  shout 
“  God  save  the  Queen,”  as  the  old  sherilf 
sets  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace,  and 
proclaims  the  erv  of  the  n.ation  .against 
the  Armada.  Well  has  a  friendly  i)oet 
said : 

“  Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold. 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers, 
The  common  growth  of  mother  Earth 
Suffices  me  ;  her  joy  and  mirth — 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

“  I  know  the  secrets  of  a  land. 

Where  human  foot  did  never  stray  ; 

Fair  is  that  land  as  evening  skies, 

And  cool,  though  in  the  deptli  it  lies 
Of  burning  Africa. 


“  Or  we’ll  into  the  realms  of  Fairy,  0 

Among  the  lovely  shades  of  things. 

And  shadowy  forms  of  mountains  bare, 

And  streams  and  bowers  of  ladies  fair. 

The  shades  of  palaces  and  kings. 

“  The  dragon’s  wing,  the  magic  ring, 

I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower ;  « 

If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
AVith  sympathetic  heart  may  stray, 

And  with  a  soul  of  power.” 

We  c.an  make  out  something,  then  in 
our  cave — M’e  have  found  the  Aladdin 
lamp.  The  foli.age,  or  the  fold,  has  been 
removed  from  our  diaphanous  environ¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  not  all  blackness  ;  intelligence 
has  reached  us,  something  has  been  clearly 
imprinted  on  our  minds.  The  lamented 
Dr.  George  Wilson,  in  his  paper  in  J/ao 
miUau^  the  last,  M’e  believe,  he  ever  wrote, 
mentions  an  aftecling  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  a  celebrated  astronomer  resi¬ 
dent  in  Ireland,  who  Mas  in  the  habit  of 
usitig  a  fine  reflecting  telescope.  On  one 
occasion  lie  neglected  to  jnit  the  cap  over 
the  mouth,  or  object-glass,  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  light  M  as  free  to  enter 
the  tube,  and  fall  on  the  polished  metal 
reflector.  He  M  as  taken  ill  that  day,  and 
in  the  end  died.  For  weeks,  for  months 
after  his  death,  his  study  remained  locked, 
.as  he  had  left  it  on  the  first  d.ay  of  his  ill- 
nes.s.  All  this  time  there  stood  the  tele¬ 
scope,  M’ith  its  eye  pointed  to  a  distant 
church  M’ith  its  spire.  Every  day  the  sun 
peeped  in,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  oflei’- 
ed  their  services.  No  other  M  ork  was  ask¬ 
ed  of  them,  so  they  drcM'the  church-spire 
and  the  landscape  on  the  mirror  of  the 
telescope  as  they  made  their  rounds.  At 
last  the  observatory  M’as  opened,  and  the 
telescope  M’as  taken  doMii,  and  behold 
upon  its  mirror  a  permanent  picture  of  the 
church-spire,  and  the  objects  around  it ; 
the  mirror  had  tarnished  and  rusted,  but 
the  light  determined  Mhere  the  rusting 
should  occur,  and  where  the  metal  should 
remain  bright,  and  it  employed  the  rust 
to  furnish  tlie  shadoM’s.  So  like  the  image 
on  the  object-glass,  light  and  life  and  time 
M'rite  indelibly  on  the  soul  of  the  man  in 
Plato’s  cave  ;  so  M’hen  death  takes  doM  n 
the  observatory  and  the  telescopic  eye, 
will  the  image  be  found  <lurablo  on  the 
sentient  object-glass  of  the  soul. 

It  is  not  BO  to  the  man  mIio  sits  in  the 
cave,  and  to  whom  .all  the  M’ork  of  n.ature 
and  of  life  only  suggest  the  thought,  if  it 
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may  bo  called  the  thought,  of  the  infinite 
wizardry  around  them.  A  wild  Arab  chief 
stood  by  a  photographer,  near  Cairo,  while 
he  was  taking  the  impression  of  the  great 
Sphinx.  When,  in  the  faint  light  the  glass 
was  taken  unchanged  from  the  camera, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  only  submitted  to  a 
simple  baptism,  and  then  as  feature  after 
feature  came  out,  until  at  last  there  lay 
all  the  mysterious  sculpture,  the  Arab 
chief  turned  to  another  by  his  side,  and 
pointing  to  the  photographer,  exclaimed  : 
“  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Sata7i.'>' 

Immured  in  ignorance,  locked  up  in  the 
coll  of  sensuality,  the  poor  inhabitant  of 
the  cave,  even  if  he  hears,  knows  not  what 
to  make  of  the  echoes,  .and  if  he  sees, 
knows  not  what  to  make  of  the  phantoms 
which  cross  his  vision  there. 

A  friend  of  ours  Avent  to  preach  in  a 
lone  farm-house  in  one  of  the  backwood 
settlements  of  England.  Invited  to  preach 
by  the  farmer,  he  found  when  he  got  there 
that  it  was  a  case  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
from  envy  and  strife,  originating  in  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  rector,  on  the  score  of  tithes, 
rather  than  any  love  to  the  truth,  lie 
had  to  sleep  in  the  house,  and  he  thought 
he  would  employ  some  time  in  attemjiting 
to  benefit  his  host.  He  found  a  Bible  in 
the  house,  but  nobody  able  to  read  it. 
He  a.sked  his  host  if  he  knew  the  Lord’s 
prayer.  “  Oh  !  yes,”  said  he,  .and  he  began, 
“In  the  d.ay  wherein  I  w.as  made,  my 

godfather - ”  Our  friend  said,  “Not 

so,”  and  tried  to  explain  the  difference 
between  a  pr.ayer  and  a  catechism.  This 
only  produced  the  beginning  of  the  Creed, 

“  I  believe - .”  At  last  our  friend  began 

at  the  beginning  of  things,  he  said  :  “  You 
must  have  some  idea  of  God — who  made 
the  fields  ;  the  hedges  ?”  “  I  made  ’em 

mysen,”  said  the  stolid  man  in  the  c.ave. 
All  the  ideas  were  mixed  and  confused  in 
the  man’s  soul.  Our  friend  s.aid  :  “  You’ve 
been  to  church  ;  you’ve  heard  the  Bible  ; 
who  made  itf"  “Why  him  as  m.ade  the 
.almanac,”  said  the  farmer.  This  is  the 
man  conceived  by  Plato  ;  stolid,  cluained 
neck  and  foot.  We  will  not  glorify  our¬ 
selves,  but  we  will  pity  that  mind.  Man, 
as  W’e  have  seen  by  some  rem.arks  m.ade 
not  long  since,  has  an  inner  consciousness; 
he  in  whom  this  is  unawakened  is  not  yet 
a  man.  The  consciousness  of  hunger  and 
thirst ;  the  consciousness  of  night  and 
dajr  ;  the  consciousness  of  w’earinoss  and 
pam  ;  these  arc  not  the  things  which  make 
a  man.  No  !  The  poet,  immort.al  for 


such  dissection  and  description,  has  said 
of  one  he  has  described  : 

"  He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams. 

In  the  green  wood  and  hollow  dell ; 

They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day. 

But  nature  ne’er  could  find  a  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

“  In  vain  through  every  changeful  year 
Did  Nature  lead  him  as  before  ; 

A  Primrose  by  a  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  Primrose,  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

“  In  vain  through  water,  earth  and  air, 

The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread, 
When  Peter,  on  some  April  mom. 

Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn, 

Made  the  warm  earth  his  lazy  bed. 

“At  noon,  when  by  the  forest’s  edge 
He  sat  beneath  the  branches  high. 

The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  soul — he  never  felt 

The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky. 

“  On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked — 

And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say. 

As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
'  A  thing  as  steadfast  as  the  scene 

On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away. 

“  But  Natgre  could  not  touch  his  heart 
By  lovely  forms,  and  silent  weather. 

And  tender  sounds  ;  yet  you  might  see 
At  once  that  Peter  Bell  and  she 
Had  often  been  together. 

“  There  was  a  hardness  in  his  cheek. 

There  was  a  hardness  in  his  eye ; 

As  if  the  man  had  fixed  his  face 
In  many  a  solitary  place. 

Against  the  wind  and  open  sky.” 

Behold  in  Peter  Bell  the  m-in  of  the 
cave. 

But  we  are  disposed  to  indulge  in  an¬ 
other  portr.ait,  for  the  man  of  c.allous  and 
lost  sensibility  is  not  the  only  one  to 
whom  life  is  as  the  immuring  wall  of  a 
cave  ;  it  is  also  true  that  wh.at  is  best  in 
us,  very  frequently  enslaves  us  to  what  is 
also  worst  in  us  ;  the  senses  are  a  divine 
gift  to  man,  but  they  have  often  been  ex¬ 
cited  until  they  have  become  the  very 
me.ans  of  riveting  his  chain,  and  more 
comidetely  compelling  him  to  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  his  c-ive.  The  cell  of  the  lunatic 
has  frequently  been  peopled  by  visions 
strange  and  gorgeous  as  any  beheld  by 
the  he.althy  eye  of  the  pilgrim  of  Nature. 
Plato  speaks  of  the  phantoms  of  the 
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cave  beheld  by  the  dwellers  there  as  real, 
and  as  their  only  conceptions  of  reality. 
Lord  B.MCon  speaks  of  the  idols  of  the 
den.  In  our  own  day  there  is  no  want  of 
such  ;  the  ]K)or  man  in  the  cave  is  haunted 
by  phantoms.  Awakened  as  we  have 
seen,  and  attempting  to  realize  his  better 
being,  we  can  not  be  surprised  that  an 
involved  scenery  gathers  round  the  awak¬ 
ening  intelligence  of  the  man  ;  he  is  haunt¬ 
ed  by  the  phantoms  of  a  double  consci¬ 
ousness  ;  the  sh.adows  of  a  sensuous  .and  a 
moral  consciousness  flit  perpetually  before  l 
his  being;  he  is  perpetually  moved  by 
visions  which  seem  to  contradict,  even 
seek  to  thwart,  each  other ;  the  actual 
and  the  ideal,  the  practical  and  the  pro¬ 
phetic,  are  constantly  interpreting,  or  ap- 
paretitly  so,  the  scenery  of  the  ciive  dif¬ 
ferently.  Within  the  cave  goes  on  the 
whole  of  the  debate  between  those  two 
apjtarently  hostile  spirits  of  the  cave  — 
the  reason  and  the  faith.  Woe  be  to  the 
man  who  puts  them  against  each  other  in 
hostile  encounter.  We  do  great  and  se¬ 
rious  wrong  to  our  nature  when  we  repre¬ 
sent  these  two  as  opposite  to  each  other, 
for  it  is  only  by  both  that  man  can  ever 
escape  from  the  cave,  lieason  is  only'  the 
hami  of  faith,  as  faith  is  ever  the  eye  of 
reason  ;  it  is  ever  a  sad  thing  when  the 
man  beholds  these  as  effigies  on  the  wall 
rather  than  strives  to  make  them  the  ac- 
tu.alitie8  of  his  being. 

Tlie  things  of  the  mind  are  explained 
by  resolute  looking.  Resolute  lookers 
into  these  things  have  seen  more,  and  have 
solved  much.  Mr.  Hinton  looks  clearly, 
quietly,  and  resolutely ;  but  many  who 
lia\'e  slightly  glanced  within  the  haunted 
mind  or  consciousness  start  away  in  ter¬ 
ror.  Our  old  nurse  used  to  tell  ns  of  a 
wonderful  young  lady,  gifted  we  should 
say,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  who, 
standing  and  combing  out  her  hair  at 
eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  before 
her  glass,  saw  a  closet-door  behind  her 
open,  .and  a  strange  head  appear  where  no 
head  should  be.  She  neither  screamed 
nor  fled,  but  continued  combing  her  hair, 
then  quietly  advanced  toward  the  door, 
locked  it,  .and  so  at  last  aided  in  catching 
a  robber.  And  we  have  heard  of  a  pic¬ 
ture,  the  eyes  of  which  have  marvelously 
enough  seemed  to  move,  and  when  the 
brave  heroine  looked  behind  she  found 
there  a  tricksy  chamber-maid  playing  the 
ghost.  Our  mind  is  a  haunted  chamber 
or  cave,  and  tliose  who  have  the  courage 
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to  be  perplexed  by  the  phantoms  which 
glide  through  it,  should  have  the  courage 
also  to  step  into  the  secret  closet  of  the 
soul,  and  track  the  ghosts  to  their  abode. 
We  know  little  beside  the  pictures  of 
things,  and  pictures  of  things  frighten  us. 
Wonderful  are  the  secrets  of  the  cave; 
great  is  the  power  of  the  phantom-band 
over  us.  We  feel  that  our  j)ower,  and 
our  conquest,  and  our  sympathy,  is  in  the 
very  haunted  chamber  within  us.  AVho 
lias  not  step|)ed  into  a  camera — up  the 
flight  of  steps — into  the  dark  chamber, 
there  just  one  insignificant  little  crevice, 
ami  now  see  in  .all  its  color  and  its  beauty, 
and  its  life  and  loveliness,  is  the  jiicture  of 
the  world  without.  How  docs  it  get  in 
here?  We  have  all  some  such  chambers. 
In  them  the  dead  never  die,  or  if  they  die 
they  come  to  life  again.  How  vividly  the 
bands  of  the  past  throng  and  flock  before 
us.  What  is  that  imaging  power  ?  We 
have  stepped  into  that  inner  secret 
place,  and  heard  a  breathing  softer  than 
our  own,  and  trembled  lest  our  own 
should  stir  it  to  departure.  At  will  we 
can  step  into  the  old  room  and  see  the 
beloved  I’ace — the  ancient  crimped  cap 
we  knew  so  w'ell  in  our  boyhood — the 
bright  Christm.as  evening — the  old  school¬ 
room  at  the  hush  of  the  evening  hour — 
the  dead  master — and  the  rimy  trees  in 
the  park — and  the  hearth  flames,  and  the 
red  curt<ains  of  the  first  home.  Ghosts  ! — 
Can’t  we  raise  them  ?  The  imagining 
|K)wer  within  us  is  strong  to  people  our 
c.ave  with  them,  even  by  the  thou.sand  in 
an  hour.  Wo  often  feel,  after  we  have 
visited  our  Pato’s  cJive,  that  we  have 
made  a  thousandfold  more  sure  to  us,  in 
vivid  impressions  of  these  things,  the  as¬ 
sured  duration  of  our  own  being.  Nor 
do  we  know  how  much  we  are  indebted 
for  .all  power  and  for  all  hope,  to  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  visit  the  wells  of  recollection. 

In  the  wilderness  of  life  there  is  a  lone 
fountain  ;  few  discover  it.  The  Arab  and 
the  Bedouin,  on  their  wild  steeds,  ji.ass 
even  within  hail  of  it,  but  thejrnever  turn 
•aside  to  slake  their  thirst  at  it.  Around 
it  stretches  the  desert,  the  hot  and  burn¬ 
ing  8.and8 — the  red-hot  copper  sky ;  the 
fiery  and  jiassionate  sun  ;  no  flower  seems 
to  spring  on  the  sandy  margin — no  palms 
or  almond  trees;  .and  only  around  it  play 
fitful  mirages  and  faia- morgana.  And 
yet  the  fountain  is  there;  and  there  are 
those  who  h.ave  drank  of  it,  and  drink 
of  it  —  a  perpetual  welling  and  flowing 
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npring ;  and  those  who  can  leave  the 
horse  and  the  harness  ot‘  life  behind,  find 
their  way  to  its  waves.  It  is  the  fount¬ 
ain  of  rc-collection,  the  true  fountain  of 
life  and  being.  To  drink  of  its  waters  is 
to  live  indeed. 

Something  of  what  all  highest  life  is, 
we  may  know,  even  in  the  little  parable 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Have  we  not 
all  heard  of  Dr.  Ileydigger’s  experiment  ? 
Dr.  Ileydigger  w.as  a  quaint  antiquary ; 
a  little  tanned  leathern  automaton  of  a 
man — withal  an  old  bachelor — he  lived 
amidst  queer  old  vellum-bound  and  bra- 
zen-clasped  books,  and  skeletons  of  men 
of  every  r.ace,  and  of  strange  birds  and 
beasts,  and  plants,  .and  gums  ;  and  once 
ho  invited  a  few  old  friends  to  see  him, 
“  for,”  said  he,  “  I  am  about  to  make  an 
experiment,  and  I  should  like  you  to  be 
the  witnesses  of  it.”  What  could  it  be  ? 
Was  he  about  to  make  a  skeleton  spcal{, 
or  a  mammotlrs  bones  dance  ?  So,  after 
lea,  to  which  he  had  invited  the  widow 
Wycherly,  and  the  grave,  old  gouty  Col¬ 
onel  Chesterton,  and  the  somewh.at  fop¬ 
pish,  although  faded,  old  !Mr.  Westerby, 
“  You  have  heard,”  said  he,  “  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  youth  — they  had  all  heard  of 
the  fountain  of  youth.  “  Now,”  said 
he,  “  this  vase  is  filled  with  the  water  of 
the  fountain  of  youth.  Look,”  said  he, 
‘‘  upon  this  rose ;  it  was  given  to  me  by 
Silvia  Weston  the  night  btTore  we  were 
to  have  been  married — fever  seized  her, 
she  died  the  ne.xt  day.  I  have  kept  it 
ever  since.  Poor  rose  ! — how  faded  it  is ! 
but  look,  I  dip  it  into  these  waters  of  this 

vase,  and  lo ! - ”  and  indeed  the  rose 

bloomed  out  as  if  it  had  been  only  that 
instant  gathered.  ‘‘  You  have  heard  of 
the  marvelous  effects  of  the  fountain  of 
youth  ;  well,”  said  the  doctor,  “drink, 
and  be  young  again.”  They  drank,  and 
they  felt  the  waters  like  wine  flowing 
tlirough  their  veins,  and  they  all  traveled 
back  to  the  days  they  had  known  of  old 
— alas!  not  wisely,  for  the  simulation  of 
youthful  airs  and  maimers,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  does  not  sit  so  w'ell  on  aged  forms. 
The  old  lady  became  a  coquette ;  some 
ill-natured  people  have  said,  that  ladies 
never  have  to  become  coquettes ;  one  of 
the  gentlemen  became  again  a  sturdy  sol¬ 
dier,  and  another  an  active  speculator,  till 
Dr.  Ileydigger’s  rose  lost  its  dewy  mois¬ 
ture,  and  he  took  it,  and  placed  it  again 
in  its  old  accustomed  phace,  and  all  was 
over. 


We  are  all  young  again  when  we  do 
any  thing  which  can  be  called  great  or 
good.  We  drink  of  the  fountain  of  re¬ 
collection,  and  our  youth  is  restored  to  us ; 
it  is  re-collected  being  when  the  bright 
and  vividly  -  colored  conception  mounts 
into  the  imagination — when  the  glowing 
impulse  fires  the  spirit  with  the  high,  and 
generous,  and  noble  thought.  And  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  no  honor  to  be  old ;  it  is  the 
crown  and  glory  of  our  life  to  preserve 
the  identity  of  its  being — to  live  over  its 
first  and  best  impressions.  All  our  best 
things  are  re-collected  youth — best  paint¬ 
ings,  best  words,  best  deeds,  are  only  the 
ingenuity  and  ingenuousness  of  childhood 
shining  through  the  adamant  and  diamond 
of  age.  It  is  the  aim  of  genius  to  disim¬ 
prison  the  nature.  When  a  man  suspects 
us  of  evil,  when  we  only  are  conscious  of 
integrity,  we  say,  poor  man,  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  to  be  young ;  he  thinks  all  life  has 
shriveled  and  corrupted  down  into  the 
sordid  clay  of  life.  We  often  fancy  our 
highest  development  will  only  be  perfect¬ 
ed  recollection,  and  our  immortality,  the 
return  of  wearied  feet  and  >vearied  wings, 
tb  drink  of  the  immortal  fountain  of  the 
first  youthhood  of  our  race  in  a  dime 
where  no  serpent  can  coil,  and  no  tempta¬ 
tion  dishallow,  and  no  tear  mingle  with 
the  waves  of  the  fountain. 

On  the  whole  one  can  not  but  say,  how 
great  w.as  the  wisdom  of  these  ancient 
men,  and  of  them  all  not  one  was  w’iser 
than  this  illustrious  Plato;  but  even  he 
saw  better,  man  in  his  degradation  and  in 
his  cave  than  in  his  elevation  and  in  his 
elevation  and  in  his  glory.  There  are 
some  things  in  this  very  book,  The  lie- 
public^  w’hich  may  merit  the  denunciation 
of*  Paul — “  Confessing  themselves  wise, 
they  became  fools” — while  in  his  review, 
and  reference  to  the  golden  age,  be  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying :  “  Those  things  we  must 
omit  until  a  fair  interpreter  come.”  Well, 
may  we  not  say  that  the  fit  interpreter 
has  come  ?  lias  not  He  appeared  who  is 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  has  lie  not 
appeared  for  the  very  pur|>ose  of  con¬ 
ducting  man  from  the  darkness  of  his 
natural  cave  ?  Exact  indeed  is  the  har¬ 
mony  of  view  between  Plato’s  estimate 
of  human  nature  and  the  New  Testament 
estimate  of  him.  But  in  Plato  there  was 
no  bright  exhilarating  truth  to  stream 
through  the  cave  —  no  sacred,  hallowed. 
Divine  Liberator  appeared  to  jiierce  the 
gloom,  to  break  the  chain,  to  chase  the 
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phantoms — to  proclaim  to  the  man  in  the 
cave  his  freedom.  What  was  to  be  effect¬ 
ed,  w'as  to  be  effected  by  the  cold  pro¬ 
cesses  of  logic,  and  gymnastics,  and  law. 
Before  all  things,  it  is  ours  to  proclaim 
the  entrance  of  the  Prince  of  Light  into 
the  cave,  to  destroy  its  fetters.  This 
great  truth  gives  vitality  to  every  other 
truth.  But  for  this,  what  is  literature — 
any  where  ?  And  without  it  what  does 
the  study  of  science  become  ? — a  vail  be¬ 
tween  the  faces  of  man  and  God. 

“  When  will  the  hundred  summers  die, 

And  thought  and  time  be  bom  again ; 

And  newer  knowledge  drawing  nigh. 

Bring  truth  that  sways  the  soul  of  man  ? 

Here  all  things  in  their  age  remain, 

As  all  were  ordered  ages  since ; 

Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hope  and  Pain, 
And  bring  the  fated  Fairy  Prince.” 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  we  have 
left  Mr.  Ilinton  ;  indeed  we  have  not;  but 
we  must  beg  them  then  to  turn  to  those 
pages,  and  to  expound  them  to  their  own 
minds.  The  book  is  not  mere  metaphys¬ 
ical  sport ;  we  know  it  is  clear  and  lucid 
in  its  style  ;  it  is  quiet  and  singularly  un¬ 
pretentious  in  its  tone,  and  has  in  it  the 
deep  marks  of  a  conscientious  and  ardent¬ 
ly  inquiring  spirit.  We  must  venture  to 
believe  that  the  author  has  not  given  their 
due  weight  to  some  matters  which  are 
a  greater  burthen  upon  our  hearts  than 
they  appear  to  his.  The  author  is  too 
noble  a  man,  and  too  much  in  earnest 
with  his  subject,  to  say  severe  things  to 
his  readers ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  find  how 
he  charges  the  heresy  “  that  the  resurec- 
tion  is  past  already,”  upon  the  Church  in 
general.  We  can  find  ourselves  believ¬ 
ing,  as  we  hope  we  have  long  believed, 
the  main  position  of  his  book,  although 
stated  in  another  manner,  without  reliev¬ 
ing  ourselves  by  the  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption  and  restoration  indc{>endent 
of  the  Scripture  statements  and  words. 
We  must  believe  that  there  is  a  real  death 
in  life  of  the  soul  .after  death.  Our  Lord 
would  not  have  given  himself  a  sacrifice 
with  such  peculiar  agony,  he  'would  not 
have  bowed  himself  with  such  conscious¬ 
ness  of  wretchedness,  had  there  been  no 
fearful  possibility  of  the  duration  of  eter¬ 
nal  sorrow,  after  all ;  'we  accept,  however, 
Mr.  Hinton’s  Essay  as  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
terpret  nature. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  in  his  admirable  essay  on 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  has  spoken 
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of  nature  as  we  know'  it,  as  a  pebble  lying 
on  the  beach  of  the  great  ocean  of  eter¬ 
nity  before  it ;  it  is  a  very  subordinate 
part  of  that  univers.al  and  divine  system. 
The  pebble  would  be  very  conceited  to 
think  that  it  contained  within  itself  the 
all  in  all ;  and  yet  our  talk  is  really  usual¬ 
ly  no  wiser  than  this — “We  limit  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel.”  The  object  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  is  to  reach  the  pebble,  chafing  on  the 
shores  of  being,  to  put  within  it  new  life, 
and  a  holy,  hallowed,  and  hallow’ing  con¬ 
sciousness.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Hinton  and  Dr.  Bushnell  would  not  agree 
in  their  statements  of  what  seems  to  each 
to  be  truth  in  their  most  v.aluable  and 
thoughtful  works;  works  which,  in  no 
play  spirit,  should  be  read  by  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  receive  reverently  the  teachings  ot 
the  universe.  But  Mr.  Hinton  would 
agree  with  Dr.  Bushnell  when  he  states 
that — “  This  is,  in  fact,  the  grand  all-con¬ 
ditioning  truth  of  Christmnity  itself. 
That  man  has  no  ability  in  himself,  and 
by  merely  acting  in  himself,  to  become 
right  and  perfect ;  and  that  hence,  ■^vith- 
out  some  e.vtension  to  him  from  W'ithout 
and  above,  some  approach  and  ministra¬ 
tion  that  is  supernatural,  he  can  never 
become  what  his  own  ideas  require.”  It 
is  true,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  has  said,  God 
loves  character.  He  has  divided  the  uni¬ 
verse  into  powers  and  things — or  peisons 
and  things.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hinton  might 
demur  to  the  classification  ;  certainly  the 
whole  work  of  God  is  to  transform  the 
human  being  from  a  thing  into  a  power, 
or  a  person  ;  to  make  that  living  and  lov¬ 
ing  w'hich  was  dead,  and  therefore  being¬ 
less  ;  and  for  kindling  a  new  soul  in  man, 
we  know’  of  nothing  better  than  Mr. 
Hinton’s  volume.  Dr.  Bushnell’s  and  Dr. 
John  Young’s  Province  of  Reason.  Dr. 
Young’s  book,  like  its  companions,  is  full 
of  fine  healthy  br.acing  thoughts,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  we  know  not  where  we 
could  find  so  fine  an  entrance  into  the 
temple  of  the  human  soul.  There  would 
be  found  in  all  these  writers,  great  as 
their  apparent  difference,  this  real  rela¬ 
tion,  that  man  is  in  the  dungeon  of  his 
being ;  that  his  detention  there  is  volun¬ 
tary  ;  that  God  has  himself  put  in  his 
I  hand  a  key  by  which  he  may  escape  from 
the  chain.  Dr.  Young  s.ays  in  a  passage 
of  nervous  and  most  animating  eloquence : 

‘“Read — within!’  is  the  audible  command 
of  his  own  mind,  to  every  human  being  — 
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*  Rend — within  P  Go  down  to  the  deep  place 
of  intuitions,  which  own  no  earthly  fountain  1 
Search,  Look,  Gaze,  Try  to  detect  and  decipher 
the  mysterious  writing  on  the  primitive  tablets 
of  the  soul,  which  no  created  hand  has  traced  ! 
Listen,  al.sol  in  that  profoundest,  sacredest 
adytum — away,  from  all  outer  sounds,  which 
derange  and  dull  the  organ  of  hearing,  wait  for 
the  faintest  whi.sperings  of  the  holy  oracle  I 
Look  and  Listen,  Wait  and  Gaze,  long,  patiently, 
painfully  I  The  oracle  will  utter  itself,  the  hid¬ 
den,  holy  writing  will  shine  out,  and  some 
divine  letters,  words,  sentences  will  become 
legible  to  the  eye !  Nor  can  this  do  other  than 
prompt  and  help  the  study,  not  less,  but  more 
eager,  and  humble,  and  reverent,  of  the  pages 
of  the  outward  inspiration.  That,  like  another 
mystic  Shekinah,  will  illumine  the  deep  adytum 
and  suffuse  it  with  a  diviner  glory.  But  whether 
in  the  first,  more  dim,  mysterious  light,  or  in 
the  later,  brighter  effulgence.  Reason  is  the  eye 
of  the  soul,  which  Faith  submissively  and  joy¬ 
ously  follows.  What  the  one  descries,  the  other 
accepts.  The  two  are  one ;  at  least  a  harmony, 
if  not  a  unity. 

Calm,  eager,  piercing  is  the  gaze  of  Reason. 
It  is  the  eye  of  profound,  abstracted  contem¬ 
plation,  now  turned  downward  to  the  deepest 
depths  of  the  being  and  again  liAcd  upward  to 
the  sphere  of  the  Eternal,  that  it  may  find 
what  is  written  in  the  one,  interpreted  and 
confirmed  by  the  other.  There  are  select  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  mental  history,  sacred  to  the  higher 
reason,  when  it  is  not  so  much  exerted  by  us, 
as  visited,  independently  of  effort  on  our  part, 
with  wondrous  illumination.  It  is  not  an  elab- 
orative,  but  a  purely  receptive,  at  the  most,  a 
contemplative  faculty.  There  are  select  mo¬ 
ments,  when  its  receptive  power  and  the  posi¬ 
tive  impartations  made  to  it  and  the  openings 
into  the  unknown,  through  which  it  may  gaze, 
all  are  extraordinary.  It  may  be  with  the 
Volume  of  Inspiration  before  us  and  its  holy 
teachings  lifting  up  our  minds — it  may  be,  in 
the  secret  chamber,  when  we  are  upon  our 
knees,  before  the  ‘All-seeing’ — it  may  be  on 
the  lone  mountain  or  in  the  deep  forest  wild — 
it  may  be,  in  the  silence  and  outspread  dark¬ 
ness  of  midnight — alone,  far  from  human  fel¬ 
lowship  I  The  eye  of  reason  sweeps  the  horizon 
all  around,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  the  con¬ 
cave,  overhead.  Like  as  some  absorbed  wor¬ 
shiper  of  science,  in  his  solitary  tower  of  ob¬ 
servation,  while  all  the  world  is  asleep,  directs 
his  telescope,  now  to  one  quarter  of  the  heavens 
and  again  to  another ;  the  eye  of  the  spiritual 


seer,  the  spiritual  seeker,  gazes  forth  and  up¬ 
ward.  Thus  it  may  have  gazed,  often  and  long, 
but  in  vain.  At  length,  the  moment  comes 
when  a  single,  brilliant,  glittering,  spark-point, 
like  a  precious  star,  a  solitary  jewel  on  the  brow 
of  night,  is  descried.  Perhaps  another  glints 
out  and  perhaps  even  another  stilL  It  is  rap¬ 
ture,  worth  all  the  gazing,  and  waiting,  and 
watching,  and  disappointment,  and  frequent  sick¬ 
ness  of  heart  I 

“Wait  on  I  Brave  soul  —  seeker  after  im¬ 
perishable  eternal  truth.  Light  is  worth  wait¬ 
ing  for.  It  ehall  spring  up.  More  and  yet 
more  shall  break  forth,  to  the  upward,  eager 
eye.  But  the  realm  of  the  darkness  is  vast, 
the  points  of  light  are  few.  We  anticipate,  we 
hng  for  another  state  of  being.  Shall  there  ever 
be  to  us  an  atmosphere  without  clouds,  a  day 
to  which  there  is  no  night  f  ‘  In  thy  Light — 
“  Thou  Eternal  Fount  ’’ — we  shall  see  Light  1’ " 

Mr  Hinton,  too,  bows  to  the  same  au¬ 
thority  : 

“  W.  Long  ago  was  the  question  asked  :  Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  Science 
has  answered  it ;  He  does. 

“  Ji.  That  is  not  enough. 

“  W.  It  is  not  He  is  not  only  holy.  If 
righteousness  looks  down  from  heaven,  truth 
springs  up  from  the  earth.  Righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other.  God  gives  life 
to  man,  his  life  for  man.  He  has  shown  us  what 
he  does,  and  why.  So  we  can  rest  and  trust  in 
him.  The  reason  of  all  things  is  that  man 
must  be  redeemed.  If  in  all  our  sorrows,  all 
our  joys,  we  could  but  think  of  that  I 

“  ’Tis  time  there  came  some  change  in 
our  present  thoughts.  The  world  is  tir^  of 
its  endless  round.  Who  is  content  T 

“  IF.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  many  who 
try  to  make  themselves  content,  who  think  it  a 
religious  duty.  But  who  will  fairly  look  upon 
the  world  and  say :  I  am  content  ? 

I  would  not  be  the  man.  Unless,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  true  that  God  is  redeeming  man,  and 
that  all  this  history  is  the  destroying  of  the 
death  within  him.  If  I  could  believe  that,  I 
should  be  happy. 

IF.  You  would  be.  You  could  not  help 
it  The  power  of  an  overwhelming  joy  would 
carry  you  along,  compelling  you  to  throw  all 
your  heart  and  soul  into  God's  work  It  would 
save  you  to  believe ;  to  believe  in  Christ,  the 
Redeemeb  or  the  would.'' 
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from  the  Dabltn  UnlTcrtity  Ifegeilne. 

THE  NORTHMAN’S  FORAY. 

BY  THOMAS  IRWIN. 


It  is  bleak  and  misty  even 
By  the  Norland’s  surfy  sea, 

Oyer  rock  and  piny  mountain  night  is  widening  gloomily. 

From  the  reefs  the  storm  bird’s  screaming 
Mingled  with  the  water's  roar, 

Shrills  across  the  sandy  ridges  and  the  salt  grass  of  the  shore. 

Keen  the  gray  ^und  wind  is  blowing 
Through  the  thistles  and  the  heath  ; 

O’er  the  snarling  billows  scudding,  blowing  in  their  foamy  teeth. 

Blackness  roofs  the  dreary  inland 
Closing  down  the  pallid  glare : 

Silently  the  gaunt-winged  crane  is  poising  in  the  sullen  air. 

While  across  the  flats  of  sand 

The  stealthy  spring-tide  laps  the  shores. 

While  along  the  rocky  deeps  the  billows  burst  in  stormy  roars. 

-All  is  darkness  for  a  space 
Until  from  out  the  foggy  south 

Slowly  comes  the  great  white  moon,  as  from  a  mighty  cavern’s  mouth. 

Slow  through  bars  of  brassy  cloud 
Her  icy  splendors  broadening  roll 
Brightening  in  her  shroud  she  rises,  like  a  purgatorial  soul. 

Lo !  beneath  a  shadowed  headland, 

Stretching  heavily  to  sea. 

In  a  gusty  creek  a  barge  swings  o’er  her  anchor  restlessly. 

Blackly  flutter  the  dim  sails. 

And,  streaming  through  the  cabin  glass. 

Falls  the  smoky  flame  upon  the  curling  billows  as  they  pass. 

On  a  mound  that  views  the  inland 
Move  a  group  of  Figures  slow  : 

Windy  crest  and  ironed  stature  looming  in  the  moonlight  low. 

Yonder  skirting  the  pine  forest. 

In  the  blackness  of  the  land, 

Rises  the  old  Palace  Castle,  with  its  turret  blazing  brand. 

On  the  dim  flats  intervening 
Scarcely  meeting  the  dusk  sight. 

Lie  vague  lengths  of  dismal  waters,  glossy  in  the  night 

And  the  shifting  wind  is  rising. 

And  the  barge's  canvas  fills, 

And  the  marshy  inland  brightens,  and  the  moon  has  topped  the  hills. 

Restless  grow  the  figures. 

Like  a  group  of  dawn-a-startled  corses, 

Hark  I  their  pricking  ears  are  listening  to  the  galloping  of  horses. 
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Dark  !  a  distant  trumpet’s  blasting, 

And  the  palace  starts  awake, 

Every  window  flaming  as  ’twere  peopled  from  the  burning  lake. 

O’er  the  moor  roll  sounds  of  fury, 

Heavy  trampling,  misty  splashing, 

Foes  arc  dying,  foes  pursuing,  amid  torch  and  saber  flashing. 

Now  the  foremost  come,  their  steeds 
Outflinging  in  a  gallop  span — 

Haunch  a-baokward  staggered  stop  they,  and  to  earth  ofi*  springs  each  man. 

And  the  leader  of  the  foray. 

Scorched  and  blooded,  pointo  his  mace 
Seaward — wolfish  murder  gleaming  from  the  lines  of  his  gray  face. 

All  are  weighed  with  gold  and  booty; 

As  they  downward  tramp  the  steep ; 

All  arrived  a  jutting  crag,  spring  deckward  in  a  flinging  leap. 

By  the  prow  the  dripping  anchor 
Sudden  swings,  and  swells  the  .sail. 

Like  a  vast  and  at)gry  pinion  matching  with  the  wintry  gale. 

With  the  wintry  gale  that  from 
The  roaring  forests  inland,  soon 
Whitens  the  long  flximy  ridges  toward  the  horizontal  moon. 

Headland  after  headland  passes 
As  they  norward  shape  their  course : 

Sidelong  to  the  sea  the  ves.sel  scuds  before  the  tcmpe.st’s  force. 

And  the  moon  gets  high  and  clouded 
And  the  ice-star  shines  forlorn 

O’er  the  towns  wherein  the  watch  at  midnight  winds  a  lonely  horn. 

Where  before  the  castle’s  fire. 

The  bearded  j)rinces  speed  the  feast, 

Where  the  sullen  grave-mound  covers  white  bones  pointed  to  the  east. 

Then,  as  o’er  the  black  night  ocean. 

In  the  storm-wind  strong  and  loud. 

Onward  flew  the  torch-lit  vessel,  rapid  as  a  flery  cloud. 

While  the  snow  flaw  gusting  smote 
The  fur-clad  helmsman  as  it  passed. 

While  from  hand  to  hand  the  mead  cup  circled  round  the  straining  mast. 
One,  an  ironed  champion  rising  trolled  their  day-deeds  to  the  blast 

Singing  of  the  white  lands  norward. 

And  the  sports  that  wait  them  there. 

Spearing  the  blub  sleeky  walrus,  hunting  down  the  fangy  bear — 

Then,  as  from  the  rock  the  signal 
Pacted  with  the  sulphry  ore 

Calls  the  weary  fog-sea  whalers  with  their  oily  wealth  to  shore. 

They  will  have  a  riot-rouse. 

Long  as  the  long  Iceland  night. 

Then  the  deeds  of  this  wild  day  will  make  the  memory  lamp  bum  bright 

Singing  by  the  roaring  log-fire 
Nightly  in  the  snowy  grange. 

Living  an  exultant  life  beneath  the  crowns  of  their  revenge. 
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It  mast  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Buckle 
is  not  a  writer  who  gains  upon  us  by  a 
further  acquaintance  with  bis  work.  His 
first  volume,  published  nearly  five  years 
ago,  excited,  and  in  some  degree  gratified, 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  by  a  lively  and 
perspicuous  style,  by  a  considerable  dis¬ 
play  of  reading,  by  great  hardihood  of 
dogmatical  speculation,  and  by  a  lofty 
design  to  “  create  the  science  of  history.” 
It  was  received  with  a  degree  of  interest 
due  rather  to  the  apparent  courage  and 
ability  of  the  w’riter,  w’hose  name  then 
first  appeared  in  English  literature,  than 
to  the  results  at  which  be  had  actually  ar¬ 
rived.  Many  errors  of  detail  were  point¬ 
ed  out — a  thing  not  to  be  wondered  at  in 
a  disquisition  which  afiected  to  embrace 
every  section  of  human  knowdedge,  and 
to  “accomplish  for  the  history  of  man 
something  equivalent  or  at  all  events  ana¬ 
logous  to  what  has  been  effected  by  other 
inquirers  for  the  different  branches  of 
physical  science.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  6.)  Doubts 
w’ere  expressed  by  ourselves  and  by  oth¬ 
er  critics  as  to  the  possibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  scientific  conclusions  promised 
by  Mr.  Buckle  on  what  he  terms  “  the 
great  average  of  human  affairs.”  Above 
all,  we  saw  reason  to  distrust  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  fundamental  principles,  and  we 
clearly  perceived  that  human  life  is  of  far 
too  short  a  span  to  embrace  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  facts  or  to  reach  the  result  contem¬ 
plated  in  so  gigantic  a  plan.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Buckle  has  himself  arrived,  on  this  point, 
at  our  own  conclusion. 

“  It  is,  indeed,  too  true,  that  such  a  woik  re¬ 
quires,  not  only  several  minds,  but  also  the 
successive  experience  of  several  generations. 
Once,  I  own,  I  thought  otherwise.  Once,  when 
I  first  caught  sight  of  ftie  whole  field  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  seemed,  however  dimly,  to  discern 
its  various  parts  and  the  relation  they  bore  to 
each  other,  I  was  so  entranced  with  its  surpass¬ 
ing  beauty,  that  the  judgment  was  beguiled, 
and  I  deemed  myself  able,  not  only  to  cover  the 
surface,  but  also  to  master  the  details.  Little 
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did  I  know  bow  the  horizon  enlarges  as  well  as 
recedes,  and  how  vainly  we  grasp  at  the  fleet¬ 
ing  forms,  which  melt  away  and  elude  us  in  the 
distance.  Of  all  that  I  had  hoped  to  do,  I  now 
find  but  too  surely  bow  small  a  part  I  shall  ac¬ 
complish.  In  those  early  aspirations,  there  was 
much  that  was  fanciful ;  perhaps  there  was 
much  that  was  foolish.  Perhaps,  too,  they  con¬ 
tained  a  moral  defect,  and  savored  of  an  arro¬ 
gance  which  belongs  to  a  strength  that  refuses 
to  recognize  its  own  weakness.” — ^VoL  ii.  pp. 
827,  328. 

In  the  space  of  five  years  small  indeed 
is  the  progress  made.  The  General  Intro¬ 
duction  contained  in  the  first  volume  is 
followed  in  the  second  by  two  disquisi¬ 
tions  qn  Spain  and  Scotland  —  subjects 
which  have  been  selected  as  appropriate 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  historical  the¬ 
ories,  but  which  bring  us  not  one  step 
nearer  to  his  ultimate  object.  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Buckle’s  scheme  embraces  the  “  to¬ 
tality  of  human  affairs,”  nothing  human  is 
foreign  to  his  ta.sk,  and  however  copious 
his  resources  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
portion  he  leaves  untouched  must  incal¬ 
culably  exceed  in  amount  that  which  he 
relates. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  resume  or  to  prolong  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  which  we  engaged  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  his  first  volume. 
But  further  consideration  has  satisfied  us 
that  if  we  erred  in  the  estimate  we  then 
formed  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  abilities,  we  erred 
on  the  side  of  indulgence.  The  truths 
which  he  announced  to  mankind  as  the 
discoveries  of  genius,  are  in  reality  mere 
fanciful  conceits  when  they  are  not  plagi¬ 
arisms  from  the  French  Encyclopmdists 
of  the  last  century ;  and  if  his  book  retain 
hereafter  any  place  at  all  in  the  literature 
of  this  country,  it  will  be  remembered 
chiefly  for  its  misapplied  ingenuity  and  its 
logical  perversity.  Claiming  to  be  itself 
a  history  of  scientific  method,  and  of  the 
process  by  which  civilization  has  been 
evolved  b^  the  mind  of  man  in  different 
countries,  it  is  totally  deficient  in  method¬ 
ical  arrangement.  No  rigorous  chain  of 
philosophical  reasoning  can  any  where  bo 
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discovered  ;  and  if  any  such  plan  exists  iii 
the  mind  of  the  author,  it  is  entirely  lost 
in  the  profusion  of  desultory  incidents  and 
extracts  with  which  he  has  embroidered 
his  pages.  His  original  pretensions  to 
lead  us  to  the  science  of  history  turn  out 
to  be  wholly  unfounded  ;  for  in  science 
Mr.  Buckle  is  without  that  comprehensive 
grasp  which  reduces  the  intricate  skein  of 
causes  and  events  to  a  single  thread ;  and 
in  history  he  analyses  more  than  he  com¬ 
bines,  enlarging  to  excess  on  occurrences 
which  fall  in  with  his  preconceived  no¬ 
tions,  and  rejecting  or  passing  over  in 
silence  events  of  at  least  equal  importance, 
which  are  at  variance  with  them.  We 
shall  say  nothing  more  of  the  absurdity 
(to  use  no  harsher  term)  of  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  order  of  the  world  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  moral  government  of  Provi¬ 
dence  to  a  system  of  averages  based  on 
the  laws  of  iron  necessity,  or  of  the  de¬ 
sign  to  trace  the  growth  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation  irrespective  of,  or  rather  in  opposi 
tion  to,  the  influence  of  Christianity.  The 
first  of  these  doctrines  is  so  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  any  novelty  to  boast  of,  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  theme  of  the  immortal 
poem  of  Lucretius  ;  for,  like  the  great 
Epicurean,  Mr.  Buckle  is  of  the  opinion 
that,  after  all,  religion,  or  as  he  terms  it 
superstition,  is  the  source  of  the  chief  evils 
which  afflict  society.  The  motto  of  his 
book  ought  to  bo 

“  arctis 

Religionum  animos  nodis  cxsolvere  pergo.” 

But  Mr.  Buckle’s  aversion  to  the  doc 
trines  and  institutions  of  Christianity  is 
still  more  unphilosophical  and  unjust  in  a 
writer  professing  to  trace  the  modern  civ¬ 
ilization  of  Europe  from  general  causes 
Be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  modern 
world  is  what  Christianity  has  made  it. 
Mr.  Buckle  sees  only  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture — the  shades  of  superstition,  the 
fires  of  persecution,  the  excesses  of  en¬ 
thusiasm — ho  does  not  perceive  tliat  the 
same  power  which  he  execrates  and  re¬ 
viles  for  its  occasional  abuses,  is  the  day¬ 
spring  of  the  nations,  and  that  wherever 
the  law  of  Christianity  prevails  human  so¬ 
ciety  rises  imineasurably  above  the  limits 
of  the  pagan,  the  heathen,  or  the  Mohaiu- 
medan  world. 

In  truth,  we  must  be  permitted  on  this 
and  on  many  other  points  to  express  our 
surprise  that  Mr.  Buckle  should  have  read 
so  many  books  to  so  little  purpose.  He 


relies  too  much  upon  a  well-stored  com¬ 
mon-place  book  and  a  rapacious  literary 
appetite.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd  or 
untrue  that  some  evidence  may  not  be 
collected  in  support  of  it  from  the  dusty 
shelves  of  huge  libraries.  But  what  is  the 
worth  of  such  evidence  ?  He  who  would 
write  history  aright  must  seek  to  trace  its 
course  in  the  living  reality  of  human  ac¬ 
tion,  not  merely  in  the  dry  records  of  the 
dead.  Mr.  Buckle  will  produce  you  a 
statistical  return  or  a  literary  authcrity 
for  every  statement  ip  his  book.  He  is 
indignant  at  the  bare  idea  that  any  one 
should  call  his  accuracy  in  question.  For 
every  thing  he  has  “  ample  and  irrefraga¬ 
ble  evidence.”  We  do  not  doubt  it.  He 
has  so  much  evidence  that  he  im^>o3es  on 
himself  with  it.  His  statements  will  bear 
every  test  except  that  of  being  confront¬ 
ed  with  reality.  He  repeats  his  own  par¬ 
adoxes  till  he  believes  them  to  be  truths ; 
and  allhough  he  is  always  lauding  the 
blessings  of  skepticism,  there  is  one  kind 
of  skepticism  which  he  is  seldom  disposed 
to  practice — that,  namely,  which  consists 
in  a  prudent  distrust  of  his  own  infalli¬ 
bility. 

The  intention  of  Mr.  Buckle  in  his 
second  volume  is  not  to  pursue  the  induc¬ 
tive  line  of  argument,  to  which  he  says 
that  he  is  at  present  unable  to  add  any 
thing  new,  but  to  strengthen  it  by  appli¬ 
cation  ami  verification,  showing  how  bis 
conclusions  explain  the  history  of  different 
countries  and  their  various  fortunes.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  selected  the  history 
of  Spain  and  the  history  of  Scotland,  (to 
which  that  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  of  America  are  hereafter  to  be  add¬ 
ed,)  “  with  the  object  of  elucidating  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  history  of  England 
supplies  inadequate  information.”  The 
history  of  civilization  in  England  being 
still  Mr.  Buckle's  chief  object,  and  the 
title  of  his  book,  it  is  extremely  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  mode  of  writing  that  be  first 
devotes  two  or  three  octavo  volumes  to 
an  ample  discussion  of  what  his  subject 
does  not  comprise. 

However,  we  are  quite  ready  to  follow 
him  on  this  ground,  and  we  readily  ac- 
kno»  ledge  that  the  fairest  test  of  the 
soundness  of  his  general  principles  is  to 
be  found  in  their  application  to  the  histo¬ 
ry  and  condition  of  particular  countries. 
The  question  then  now  before  us  is, 
whether  Mr.  Buckle’s  theory  of  general 
causes,  aspects  of  nations,  and  invariable 
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laws  explains  the  history  and  condition 
of  Spain  and  Scotland  better  than  they 
have  been  explained  before.  To  answer 
this  question  in  Mr.  Buckle’s  favor  it  must 
be  shown  that  he  has  traced  the  leading 
facts  of  their  history  and  condition  to  the 
o]>eration  of  those  causes,  and  that  he  has 
not  cither  raisapprehended  these  facts,  or 
suppressed  other  causes  of  equal  or  great¬ 
er  efficacy.  This  is  the  test  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  apply  to  his  reasoning. 

It  might  be  supposed  by  a  cursory  ob¬ 
server  that  in  selecting  Spain  and  Scot¬ 
land  as  the  fields  of  bis  inquiries,  Mr. 
Buckle  had  intended  to  choose  the  two 
countries  of  modern  Europe  most  unlike 
in  physical  character,  in  race,  in  their 
past  political  history,  and  in  their  present 
condition.  The  Spanish  Peninsula  basks 
in  a  southern  sun  and  verges  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Africa ;  Northern  Britain  par¬ 
takes  of  the  natural  asjiect  of  the  Scandi- 
navi.'ui  kingdoms.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  Spain  are  capable  of  producing  in  un¬ 
limited  abundance  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  from  the  finest  com  to  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  tropics,  but  these  splendid 
gifts  are  comparatively  neglected ;  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Scotland  can  in  many 
parts  bai'ely  ii|)en  wheat,  our  shocks  of 
oats  are  not  unfrequently  garnered  in  the 
October  snows,  our  best  produce  is  roots, 
but  the  industry,  jiersevei'ance,  and  sci¬ 
ence  of  our  agricultural  population  have 
made  many  an  acre  of  Scottish  moorland 
worth  more  th.an  five  times  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  favored  soil  of  Spain.  Spain 
owes  whatever  she  has  enjoyed  of  w'ealth 
and  splendor  to  the  matchless  advantages 
of  her  position,  and  to  the  favors  of  for¬ 
tune,  but  these  to  a  great  extent  she  has 
thrown  away.  Scotland  owes  her  slow 
but  constant  progress  in  the  scale  of  civ¬ 
ilization  to  herself ;  she  has  never  reced¬ 
ed  a  hair’s  breadth  in  her  onward  course ; 
and  she  has  gradually  worked  out  a  des¬ 
tiny  which  the  proudest  nations  of  the 
earth  may  envy.  The  indolence  and 
wealth  of  one  country  are  only  surpassed 
by  the  enterprise  and  the  ])overty  of  the 
other.  Spain  has  ever  been  a  nation  es¬ 
sentially  self-contained,  bating  all  foreign 
innovations ;  Scotland  has  borrowed  large¬ 
ly  from  her  neighbors.  In  Spain  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  has  for  centuries  been  extremely 
weak  and  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
paramount :  in  Scotland  the  Crown  long 
maintained  an  unequal  contest  with  the 
great  houses,  and  even  in  modern  times 


the  landed  aristocracy  of  the  northern 
kingdom  has  a  larger  share  of  influence 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain.  But 
notwithstanding  these  and  many  other 
salient  points  of  difference,  it  is  by  way 
of  comparison  rather  than  of  contrast, 
that  Mr.  Buckle  has  directed  his  attention 
to  these  two  countries.  Whatever  their 
other  differences  may  be,  there  is,  he 
thinks,  the  most  striking  similarity  be¬ 
tween  those  countries  in  regard  to  super¬ 
stition.  Both  nations  have  allowed  their 
clergy  to  exercise  an  immense  sway,  and 
both  have  submitted  their  actions,  as  w'ell 
as  their  consciences,  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  160.)  To  say 
nothing  at  present  of  the  gross  misap¬ 
plication  of  terms  which  describe  under 
the  same  formula  the  intensely  absolute 
authority  of  Spanish  Catholicism  and  the 
intensely  democratic  constitution  of  tlic 
Scottish  Presbytery,  we  shall  here  content 
ourselves  with  replying  to  Mr.  Buckle, 
that  if  this  powerful  and  irresistible  gen¬ 
eral  law  has  been,  as  he  asserts,  in  equal 
operation  in  the  two  kingdoms  —  if  Scot¬ 
land  is  indeed  as  superstitious  and  priest- 
ridden  as  Spain  —  the  results  have,  as  Mr. 
Buckle  himself  admits,  been  diametrically 
opposite  ;  for  whilst  the  political  strength 
and  intellectual  power  of  ^ain  have  faded 
away,  Scotland  has  sent  forth  a  host  of 
her  sturdy  sons,  year  by  year,  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  the  world ;  she  has  given,  in 
one  century,  Adam  Smith  to  speculative 
science — James  AVatt  to  industrial  art — 
Walter  Scott  to  literature  —  names  so 
great  that  w’e  know  not  what  other  names 
can  in  their  respective  walks  be  j’laced 
beside  them  ;  and  she  has  been  foremost 
in  arms,  in  government,  in  enterprise,  in 
research,  and  every  form  of  intelligent 
labor  throughout  the  globe.  Either  there¬ 
fore  the  parallel  w’hich  Mr.  Buckle  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  on  this  point  is  as 
false  as  it  is  fanciful ;  or  if  it  be  admitted 
to  exist,  then  this  general  cause  has  not 
the  importance  which  Mr.  Buckle  attaches 
to  it,  since  the  same  principle,  in  two 
widely  dissimilar  countries,  is  followed 
and  accompanied  by  opposite  results. 
His  entire  thesis  therefore  breaks  down  .at 
the  outset ;  for  while  he  chooses  to  assert 
that  the  gener.al  cause  of  theological  su¬ 
perstition  has  operated  for  centuries  in 
Scotland  as  in  Spain,  he  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  a  multitude  of  sp<‘cial 
causes  have  conspired  to  produce  iu  the 
two  countries  very  dififerent  effects.  Mr. 
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Buckle  is  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  his  general  principle  and  of  its 
application  ;  for  if  the  principle  were  true, 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  science  of  history 
sound,  the  results  must  be  similar  in  the 
two  cases ;  but  the  results  are  absolutely 
dissimilar;  whence  it  may  seem  either 
that  his  principle  is  not  true,  or  that  gen¬ 
eral  principles  are  liable  to  be  converted 
in  their  application  and  results  by  special 
causes. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  with 
greater  detail  some  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  ac¬ 
tual  statements  with  reference  to  Spain. 
It  will  be  seen  tlmt  scarcely  one  of  them 
is  sufficiently  accurate  and  irrefragable  to 
support  the  largo  generalizations  he  rests 
upon  them. 

To  begin  with  his  physical  description 
of  the  country. 

“  If  wo  except  the  northern  extremity  of 
Spain,  we  may  say  that  the  two  principal  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  climate  are  heat  and  dryness, 
both  of  which  are  favored  by  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  which  nature  has  interposed  in  regard  to 
irrigation.  For,  the  rivers  which  intersect  the 
land,  run  mostly  in  beds  too  deep  to  be  made 
available  for  watering  the  soil,  which  conse¬ 
quently  is,  and  always  has  been,  remarkably 
arid.  Owing  to  this,  and  to  the  infrequency  of 
rain,  there  is  no  European  country  as  richly  en¬ 
dowed  in  other  respects,  where  droughts  and 
therefore  famines  have  been  so  frequent  and  se¬ 
rious.  At  the  same  time  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  particularly  in  the  central  parts,  make 
Spain  habitually  unhealthy;  and  this  general 
tendency  being  strengthened  in  the  middle  ages 
by  the  constant  occurrence  of  famine,  caused 
the  ravages  of  pestilence  to  be  unusually  fatal. 
When  we  moreover  add  that  in  the  Peninsula, 
including  Portugal,  earthquakes  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  disastrous,  and  have  excited  all  those 
superstitious  feelings  which  they  naturally  pro¬ 
voke,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  insecurity 
of  life,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  an  artful  and 
ambitious  priesthood  could  turn  such  insecuri¬ 
ty  into  an  engine  for  the  advancement  of  their 
own  power. 

**  Another  feature  of  this  singular  country  is 
the  prevalence  of  a  pastoral  life,  mainly  caused 
by  the  difficulty  of  establishing  regular  habits 
of  agricultural  industry.  In  most  parts  of 
Spain,  the  climate  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
laborer  to  work  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  and  this 
forced  interruption  encourages  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  an  irregularity  and  instability  of  purpose, 
which  makes  them  choose  the  wandering  avoca¬ 
tions  of  a  shepherd,  rather  than  the  more  fixed 
pursuits  of  agriculture.” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  8-7. 

Mr.  Buckle  has  thought  proper  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  subject  to  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer  the  criticisms  justly  called  forth  by 


his  random  assertions.  He  has  collected 
a  great  array  of  authoiities,  and  employ¬ 
ed  some  vehemence  of  language  in  de¬ 
fense  of  his  preposterous  theory  that  the 
superstition  of  the  Spanish  ]>eople  is 
attributable  to  the  prevalence  of  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanoes  in  the  Peninsula; 
and  he  attacks  this  journal  in  particular 
for  having  held  up  to  ridicule  this  gross 
exaggeration.  W e  had  stated  that  “  there 
is  no  volcano  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
and  the  only  earthquake  known  to  have 
occurred  there  was  that  of  Lisbon.”  Mr. 
Buckle,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  scruple 
to  assert  that  “  in  Spain  tJiere  have  been 
more  earthquakes  than  in  aU  other  parts 
o/*  Europe  put  together^  Italy  excepted.” 
Let  us  now  see  which  of  these  statements 
“  displays  such  marvelous  ignorance,  that 
it  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion 
and  i)ut  on  record  as  a  literary  curiosity.” 

In  April,  1868,  when  we  reviewed  Mr. 
Buckle’s  first  volume,  we  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  consulting  Professor  Mallet’s 
Earth<]u.akc  Catalogue,  which  was  publish¬ 
ed  complete  in  that  year,  though  some  of 
the  Professor’s  Reports  had  been  read  at 
previous  meetings  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion.  Fortunately,  however.  Professor 
Mallet’s  volume  now  supplies  us  with  ma¬ 
terials  to  bring  Mr.  Buckle’s  statement  to 
an  exact  test.  No  part  of  Europe,  or  in¬ 
deed  of  the  globe,  is  entirely  free  from 
earthquakes,  and  our  assertion  clearly 
meant,  not  that  no  earthquakes  had  ever 
occurred  there,  but  that  they  have  been 
less  frequent,  and  (with  one  exception)  of 
less  historic  moment  than  in  other  coun¬ 
tries;  whence  we  argued  that  it  was  ab¬ 
surd  to  attribute  to  this  cause  a  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  of  Spain.  Messrs. 
Mallet  have  certainly  brought  to  light 
some  instances  of  these  phenomena,  and 
they  state  that  more  than  once  this  agency 
has  been  displayed  in  the  Peninsula  upon 
the  most  tremendous  scale.  But  what  are 
the  facts  as  compared  with  ether  parts  of 
Europe  ?  The  number  of  recorded  earth¬ 
quakes  in  the  British  Isles,  since  the 
eleventh  century,  is  234 ;  in  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Peninsula  and  Iceland,  since  the 
twelfth  century,  252  ;  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  since  the  fifth  century,  318;  in 
the  basin  of  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland, 
since  the  ninth  century,  557  ;  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  since  the  fourth  century,  570;  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  since  the 
fourth  century,  702 ;  in  the  Italian  Peninsu- 
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la,  since  the  fourth  century,  1085 ;  but  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula^  since  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  220  only,  being  the  smallest  number  in 
the  whole  catalogue,  and  below  the  record 
even  of  the  British  Isles :  and  of  these  the 
great  niajority  occurred  not  in  Spain,  but 
in  Portugal.  Very  few  of  them  have 
been  of  a  very  destructive  character,  as 
indeed  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that 
many  of  the  finest  buildings  still  to  be 
seen  in  Spain  are  of  great  antiquity,  yet 
unshaken  by  these  convulsions  of  the  soil. 

The  mere  scientific  question  of  the 
number  of  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  in  a 

fiven  time  is  of  small  importance,  but 
Ir.  Buckle  used  this  inaccurate  statement 
to  build  a  theory  upon  it,  and  he  has 
repeated  that  statement  with  Professor 
Mallet’s  volume  before  him.  In  the  teeth 
of  this  evidence,  that  the  number  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  in  the  whole  Peninsula,  does  not 
exceed  one  sixteenth  of  those  recorded  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  he  deliberately  re- 

Iieats  his  assertion,  “  that  in  Spain  there 
lave  been  more  earthquakes  than  in  all 
other  parts  of  Europe  put  together,  Italy 
excepted.”  Mr.  Bucale  inveighs  with 
scornful  compassion  against  critics,  whom 
he  accuses  of  ignorance  and  haste,  and  he 
challenges  his  readers  “to  give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to  the  author  of  a  deliberate 
and  slowly  concocted  work.”  But  we 
submit  that  in  this  instance  the  hasty 
statement  of  the  reviewer  is  infinitely 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  deliberate 
and  slowly  concocted  misstatements  of 
physical  facts  on  which  Mr.  Buckle  has 
erected  his  fantastic  theory  of  Spanish  su¬ 
perstition.* 


*  Mr.  Buckle  oomplainii  with  great  bittemcfts  of  his 
anonj^moua  critics,  but  all  his  critics  are  not  anony¬ 
mous:  for  example,  in  a  letter  written  by  kl.  de 
Tocquerille  to  one  of  his  friends  in  May,  18S8,  and 
pablisbed  in  his  Correspondence,  we  find  the  follow- 
wg  pMsage:— 

“  Bare  you  heard  of  a  book  which  has  just  come 
ont,  and  which  has  auddenly  raised  its  author,  pre- 
riously  unknown,  to  the  dimensions  of  a  first-class 
lion  ?  This  noble  animal  is  called  Mr  Buckle.  His 
book  is  an  introduction,  in  eight  hundred  pages,  to 
a  history  of  mankind,  (that  is  all,)  which  he  proposes 
■nocessively  to  publish.  The  spirit  of  the  work 
seems  to  me  to  merit  especial  attention.  It  is  illi¬ 
beral  and  passionaUly  anti- Christian.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  such  doctrines  as  these  can  lead  to  a 
great  literary  success  in  England,  where  I  was  told 
the  other  day  that  every  year  the  restraint  of  reli¬ 
gious  traditions  became  more  strict  and  almost  ty¬ 
rannical  ?**  —  Toeqveville  Correspotulenee,  vol.  il 
p.  4SS. 

It  is  not  undeserving  of  remark  that  Mr.  Buckle's 
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But  let  us  now  revert  to  the  passage 
just  quoted.  Mr.  Buckle  asserts  that  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Spain, 
the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  soil  are  favor¬ 
ed  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  irrigation. 
Now,  it  so  happens — and  it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  Mr.  Buckle  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact — that  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  perfect  systems  of  irrigation  to  be 
seen  in  Euro[»e  occur  in  the  sosith  of  Spain, 
especially  in  the  V ega  of  Granada  and  the 
Huerta  of  Valencia,  and  nothing  can  sur¬ 
pass  the  fertility  of  those  favored  regions. 
But  what  is  the  reason  ?  These  works  were 
constructed  by  the  Moors.  They  remain  to 
thisd.ay  a  monument  of  their  ingenuity  and 
industry  ;  and  they  j)rove  that  the  deplor¬ 
able  condition  of  agriculture  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Spain  arises  not  from 
natural  and  general  causes  of  climate  and 
soil,  but  from  the  Imbits  and  character  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Spain  has  been  inhabited  in  different  ages 
by  many  different  races.  Her  provin¬ 
ces  still  bear  the  stamp  of  an  extreme  dis¬ 
similarity.  A  Catalan  and  an  And.alusian 
— a  Castilian  and  a  Gallego  are  not  sons 
of  the  same  mother.  (^laiUos  payzes, 
tantos  costumbres.  The  Sj»ain  of  Rome, 
with  her  Boetic  legion,  encamped  round 
the  walls  of  Italica  or  Cordova,  was  one 
dominion  ;  the  Spain  of  the  Moorish  dy¬ 
nasties,  then  at  the  highest  pitch  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan  civilization,  wealth,  taste,  and 
learning,  was  another  empire ;  the  Spain 
of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  chivalry, 
long  |>ent  in  the  Sierras  of  the  North,  and 
divided  among  a  heptarchy  of  princes, 
fought  its  way  through  eight  centuries  of 
bloodshed,  until  it  culminated  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Catholic  kings.  Under  these 
successive  revolutions  the  face  of  the 
country  has  more  than  once  been  entirely 
transformed.  Population  has  risen  and 
declined — agriculture  has  been  perfected 
and  forsaken — literature,  art,  architecture, 
have  undergone  the  same  vicissitudes. 
But  if  the  fate  of  nations  is  predetermin¬ 
ed  by  fixed  natural  causes,  these  have 
never  varied.  It  is  man,  not  the  soil  or 
the  climate,  that  has  changed.  And  as  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  can  be  more  dis¬ 
similar  than  the  slate  of  Spain  in  these 
different  periods  of  her  history,  we  are 
led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 


first  volume  called  forth  these  expressions  of  deri¬ 
sion  and  aversion  from  one  of  the  most  liberal  and 
philosophical  thinkers  of  this  age. 
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fixed  natural  aspect  of  a  country  is  but  a 
secondary  element  in  its  destiny  ;  and  that 
its  history  consists  not  in  the  fertility  or 
aridity  of  its  soil,  but  in  the  character  of 
the  race  inhabiting  it,  and  the  events  by 
which  they  are  affected.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Buckle  himself  is  so  far  aware  of  these 
facts  that  after  having  spoken  at  page 
seven,  of  the  “difficulty  of  establishing 
habits  of  ‘agricultural  industry’  in  Spain, 
he  states,  at  page  sixty-five,  that  the  best 
systems  of  husbandry  then  known  were 
practiced  by  the  Moriscoes,  who  tilUd 
and  irrigated  with  indefatigable  labor.'''* 
These  contradictions  are  not  uncommon 
with  Mr.  Buckle.  In  the  next  page,  after 
describing  the  pastoral  condition  of  Sjiain, 
he  adds : — 

“  Under  such  circumstances  every  thing 
grew  precariotu.  rettUu,  anti  umettled ; 
thought  and  inquiry  were  impossible ;  doubt 
was  unknown ;  and  the  way  was  prepareil  for 
those  superstitious  habits,  and  for  that  deep- 
rooted  and  tenaeiotu  belief  which  have  always 
formed  a  principal  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  nations.” — P.  8. 

W e  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it 
cotnes  to  pass,  that  when  every  thing  is 
“  precarious,  restless,  and  unsettled,” 
“thought  and  inquiry  are  imj)08sible,” 
and  the  w’ay  is  prepared  for  “deep  and 
tenacious  belief.”  Mr.  Buckle’s  own  phi¬ 
losophy  is  essentially  precarious,  restless, 
and  unsettled  ;  but  we  have  no  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  it  will  ever  lapse  into  a  deep  and 
tenacious  belief. 

Mr.  Buckle  has  well  pointed  out  that 
the  history  of  Spain  is  conspicuously 
marked  by  three  gre.at  contests,  all  of 
them  partaking  of  a  religious  character, 
and  exciting  the  religious  passions  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  first  was  the  contest  of 
the  Ari.an  Goths  against  the  Frankish 
Catholics,  in  the  sixth  century,  w’hen  the 
war  for  national  independence  became  a 
war  for  national  religion,  and  an  intimate 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  Arian 
kings  and  the  Arian  clergy.  The  second 
w'as  the  contest  with  the  Moors ;  the 
third  was  the  contest  with  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  But  in  the  Arian  war  Spain  was  on 
the  side  of  liberal  and  national  opinions, 
assailed  bv  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Church,  'r^ate  in  the  sixth  century,  the 
Latin  clergy  converted  their  Gothic  m.a8- 
ters,  and  “  the  Spanish  Government  be¬ 
coming  orthodox,”  s-ays  Mr.  Buckle,  “  nat- 1 
nrally  conferred  upon  its  teachers  an  au-  I 
thority  equal  to  that  wielded  by  the  Arian  ' 


hierarchy.”*  Tlie  inference  is  questiona¬ 
ble,  and  the  phrase  “Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment,”  as  applied  to  the  “Reyes  Gotos” 
of  the  seventh  century,  still  more  so ;  but 
the  fact  that  great  power  was  early  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Church  in  Spain  is  certain. 
We  venture,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Buckle,  to 
think  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  future 
existence  of  the  country  as  a  Christian 
nation  that  it  was  so.  For  what  occurred 
in  the  following  century  ? 

I  “  In  711  the  Mohammedans  sailed  from  Afri- 
{  ca,  landed  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  in  the 
I  space  of  three  years  conquered  the  whole  coun- 
I  try,  except  the  almost  inaccessible  regions  of 
the  north-west  The  Spaniards,  secure  in  their 
native  mountains,  soon  recovered  heart,  rallied 
their  forces,  and  began  in  their  turn  to  assail 
the  invaders.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued, 
which  lasted  nearly  eight  ceniurie.s,  and  in 
which,  a  second  time  in  the  history  of  Spain,  a 
war  for  independence  was  also  a  war  for  religion ; 
the  contest  between  Arabian  Infidels  and  Span¬ 
ish  Christians,  succeeding  that  formerly  carried 
on  between  the  Trinitarians  of  France  and  the 
I  Arians  of  S|>ain.  Slowly,  and  with  infinite  dif¬ 
ficulty,  the  Christians  fought  their  way.  By 
j  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  they  reached 
the  line  of  the  Douro.  Before  the  close  of  the 
I  eleventh  century,  they  conquered  as  far  as  the 
!  Tagus,  and  Tole<lo,  their  ancient  capital,  fell 
I  into  their  hands  in  1085.  Even  then  much  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done.  In  the  south,  the  struggle 
a.ssuiued  its  deadliest  form,  and  there  it  was 
prolonged  with  such  obstinacy,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  capture  of  Alalaga  in  1487,  and  of 
Granada  in  1492,  that  the  Christian  empire  was 
reestablished,  and  the  old  Spanish  monarchy 
finally  restored. 

“  The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  Spanish  charac¬ 
ter  was  most  remarkable.  During  eight  succes¬ 
sive  centuries,  the  whole  country  was  engaged 
in  a  religious  cnisade;  and  those  holy  wars 
which  other  nations  occasionally  waged,  were, 
in  Spain,  prolonged  and  continued  for  more  than 
I  twenty  generations.  The  object  being  not  only 
to  regain  a  territory,  but  also  to  reestablish  a 
creed,  it  naturally  happened  that  the  expound¬ 
ers  of  that  creed  assumed  a  prominent  and  im¬ 
portant  position.  In  the  camp  and  in  the  coun¬ 
cil-chamber,  the  voice  of  ecclesiastics  was  heard 
and  obeyed ;  for  as  the  war  aimed  at  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  Christianity,  it  seemed  right  that  her 
ministers  should  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  a 
matter  which  particularly  concerned  them. 


*  Mr.  Buckle  is  hardly  warranted  in  placing  the 
conversion  of  the  Spanish  clergy  to  Latin  orthodoxy 
in  the  sixth  century.  The  first  mass  according  to 
the  Koinan  form  was  celebrated  in  Aragon,  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Juan  de  la  Pena,  on  the  ‘ilst  of 
March,  1071,  and  in  Castile,  in  the  Grand  Mosque 
of  Toledo,  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1086.  (Macrie, 
ReformaUon  in  Spain,  vol.  iil  p.  13.) 
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“  Under  circumstances  like  these,  the  clergy 
could  not  fail  to  extend  their  influence ;  or  we 
may  rather  say,  the  course  of  events  extended 
it  for  them.  The  Spanish  Christians,  pent  up 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  mountains  of  As¬ 
turias,  and  deprived  of  their  former  resources, 
quickly  degenerated,  and  soon  lost  the  scanty 
civilization  to  which  they  had  attained.  Stripped 
of  all  their  wealth,  and  confined  to  what  was 
comparatively  a  barren  region,  they  relapsed  into 
barl>arism,  and  remained,  for  at  least  a  century, 
without  luis,  or  commerce,  or  literature.  As 
their  ignorance  increased,  so  also  did  their  su¬ 
perstition  ;  while  this  last,  in  its  turn  strength¬ 
ened  the  authority  of  their  priests.  The  order 
of  affairs,  therefore,  was  very  natural.  The 
Hohatnm^n  invasion  made  the  Christians 
poor ;  poverty  caused  ignorance ;  ignorance 
caused  credulity ;  and  credulity,  depriving  men 
both  of  the  power  and  of  the  desire  to  investi¬ 
gate  for  themselves,  encouraged  a  reverential 
spirit,  and  confirmed  those  submissive  habits, 
and  that  blind  obedience  to  the  Church,  which 
form  the  leading  and  most  unfortunate  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  Spanish  history.” — Pp.  13-17. 

But  in  his  anxiety  to  denounce  the  two 
great  curses  of  human  society,  loyalty  and 
superstition,  Mr.  Buckle  fails  to  perceive 
that  there  may  be  circumstances,  .and  in 
Spain  there  were  circumstances,  which 
render  even  these  degrading  passions  sul)- 
servient,  and  indeed  essential,  to  the 
cause  of  n.ational  existence.  What  is  it 
that  in  Eastern  Europe  has  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  a  nation  under  the  detestable 
yoke  of  Turkish  oppression  1  The  pro¬ 
found  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Eastern  Church.  What  was  it  that  ena¬ 
bled  the  Spaniard  to  carry  on  this  tre¬ 
mendous  contest  of  eight  centuries  ?  Ilis 
enthusiastic  —  if  you  will,  his  fanatical — 
devotion  to  the  Cross  and  to  the  Crown. 
Ilis  existence  w’.as  a  jierpetual  crusade. 
The  cause  of  his  sovereign  was  the  cause 
of  heaven.  These  are  high-flowa  senti¬ 
ments,  which  Mr.  Buckle  views  with  ex¬ 
treme  compassion.  But  the  practical  re¬ 
sult  of  them  was,  that  Spain  resumed  her 
place  amongst  the  Chnstian  nations  of 
Europe,  and  that  if  she  had  had  less  of 
bigotry  or  less  of  faith,  she  might  have 
remained  subject  to  a  Moorish  Khalifate, 
and  h<ave  sunk  into  the  condition  of  those 
once  flourishing  Christian  provinces  which 
still  bear  the  burden  of  Mohammedan 
rulers.  Indeed,  Mr.  Buckle  himself  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  force  of  this  argument  in 
another  place,  where  he  says  that :  “No¬ 
thing  but  the  strictest  discipline  and  the 
most  unhesitating  obedience  could  have 
enabled  the  Spaniards  to  make  head 
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against  their  enemies.  Loyalty  to  tJieir 
princes  became  not  only  expedient^  but  we- 
oessary?'  (P.  28.)  And  in  another  place  : 
“  The  Church  and  the  Crown,  making 
common  cause  with  each  other,  and  being 
inspirited  by  the  cordial  support  of  the 
people,  threw  their  whole  soul  into  their 
enterprises,  and  displayed  an  ardor  which 
could  hardly  f:ul  to  insure  success.” 
(P.  34.)  Yet  he  considers  these  results  as 
only  “  apparently  beneficial,”  and  in  the 
end  unsound  and  even  pernicious. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  related  the  same 
events  in  a  far  more  philosophical  spirit ; 
and  however  we  may  deplore  with  him 
that  this  religious  fervor  of  the  Spanish 
character,  settled  in  later  days  into  a 
fierce  fanaticism,  it  bespeaks  an  illiberal 
and  partial  mind  not  to  recognize  the 
glory  which  encircled  the  throne  of  Isa¬ 
bella  the  Catholic,  the  statesmanship  of 
I  Ferdinand,  and  even  the  wisdom  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  such  a  priest  as  Cardinal 
Cisneros.  It  is  true  that  the  religious 
motive  predominated  over  all  other  mo¬ 
tives  in  their  minds.  They  engaged  in 
the  wars  of  Granada  less  to  acquire  terri¬ 
tory  than  to  regain  the  ancient  domain 
of  Christendom  ;  and  the  same  spirit  ani¬ 
mated  Isabella  when  she  engaged  in  that 
other  enterprise  which  was  to  give  a  hem¬ 
isphere  to  her  descendants.  It  is  equally 
true  that  this  religious  motive  was,  after 
the  manner  of  that  .age,  deeply  tinged 
with  intolerance  and  bigotry.  But  Mr. 
Buckle's  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  he 
secs  and  abhors  the  intolerance  and  the 
bigotry,  without  acknowledging  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  motive  or  the  grandeur  of 
the  result.  Intolerance  and  bigotry  are 
every  where  hateful,  and  nowhere  so  hate¬ 
ful  as  when  they  taint  the  purity  and  con¬ 
tract  the  rjinge  of  noble  minds.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  an  historian  who,  in 
dealing  with  the  ann.als  of  Snain,  and 
such  personages  as  Isabella  and  Charles 
V.,  can  find  nothing  to  record  of  them 
but  their  acts  of  persecution  ? 

Indeed,  to  such  cxtrav.agant  lengths 
has  Mr.  Buckle  carried  his  one-sided  ar¬ 
gument,  that  in  discussing  the  causes  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  Spain,  has 
passed  over  in  total  silence  the  discovery 
and  conquest  of  America.  If  there  be 
one  event  more  than  another  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind  which  has  changed  the 
destiny  of  nations,  it  is  this ;  and  Spain 
was  the  first  country  to  feel  the  full  effect 
1  of  it.  That  spirit  of  adventure  which  hatl 
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hitherto  been  consumed  in  the  Moorish  !  with  which  it  concludes.  Ferdinand  and 


f 
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wars,  was  thenceforth,  and  for  another 
century,  poured  forth  on  the  New  World. 
The  whole  economical  condition  of  Spain 
was  powerfully  affected  by  the  enormous 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals  imported 
from  America,  and  by  the  wealth  obtained 
in  daring  or  fortunate  enterprises  rather 
than  by  domestic  industry.  The  power 
ful  attraction  of  these  Eldorados  of  the 
West  w’eakened  and  demoralized  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  empire  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
influence  of  Spanish  superstition  on  the 
destiny  of  that  people,  we  can  not  enter¬ 
tain  a  doubt  that  the  conquest  of  America, 
and  the  pernicious  colonial  policy  which 
prevailed  for  nearly  three  centuiies,  had 
an  equally  powerful  effect  in  corrupting 
the  true  sources  of  national  prosperity. 
To  this  subject,  however,  Mr.  Buckle  does 
not  allude  in  his  Essay  on  Spain,  because 
it  is  a  special  cause,  not  apparently  falling 
within  the  law  of  general  averages. 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Buckle's  favorite  doc¬ 
trines  that  governments,  politicians,  and 
even  political  institutions,  have  little  or 
no  permanent  influence  on  human  affairs 
— a  maxim  which,  when  applied  to  the 
course  of  history  in  any  given  country, 
leads  him  to  very  singular  results.  His 
entire  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
is  comprised  in  the  following  lines : 

“  Charles  V.,  who  succeeded  Ferdinand  in 
1516,  governed  Spain  for  forty  years,  and  the 
general  character  of  his  administration  was  the 
same  as  that  of  liis  predecessors.  In  regard  to 
his  foreign  policy,  his  three  principal  wars  were 
against  France,  against  the  German  Princes,  and 
against  Turkey.  Of  these,  the  first  was  secu¬ 
lar  ;  but  the  two  last  were  essentially  religious. 
In  the  German  war,  he  defended  the  Church 
against  innovation  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Muhl- 
berg,  he  so  completely  humbled  the  Protestant 
Princes,  as  to  retard  for  some  time  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation.  In  his  other  great  war,  he 
as  the  champion  of  Christianity  against  Moham¬ 
medanism,  consummated  what  his  grandfather 
Ferdinand  had  begun.  Charlea  debated  and 
dulodged  the  Mohammedana  in  the  East,  jtut  ae 
Ferdinand  had  done  in  the  Weet;  the  repulse 
of  the  Turks  before  V'ienna  being  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  what  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs 
of  Granada  was  to  the  fifteenth.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  with  reason  that  Charles,  at  the  close  of 
bis  career,  conld  boast  that  he  had  always  pre¬ 
ferred  his  creed  to  his  country,  and  that  the 
first  object  of  his  ambition  had  been  to  main¬ 
tain  the  interests  of  Christianity.” — Pp.  19,  20. 


Isabella  overthrew  the  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Granada,  and  the  Moors  ceased  to  rule 
in  Spain.  Did  Charles  V.  defeat  ami  dis¬ 
lodge  the  Mohammedans  in  the  East,  “just 
as  Ferdinand  had  done  in  the  W est”  ? 
Tlie  w'hole  statement  is  a  blunder  or  a 
fabrication,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  signal 
example  of  3Ir.  Buckle’s  “  irrefragable 
accuracy.”  So  far  was  Charles  V.  from 
defeating  and  dislodging  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  in  the  East  at  any  period  of  his 
reign,  that  Solyman  the  Magnificent  wa.s 
then  at  the  hight  of  his  power,  and  Ger¬ 
many  was  continually  threatened  by  his’ 
arms.  Instead  of  Charles  V.  “  dislodg¬ 
ing  ”  the  Turks,  the  Turks  more  than 
once  dislodged  him.  In  1526  the  whole 
of  Hungary  was  overrun,  the  battle  of 
Mohacs  fought.  King  Louis  killed  at  it, 
and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  assumed 
the  Hungarian  crown ;  but  it  was  a  crown 
without  a  kingdom.  In  1529  Solyman  in¬ 
vaded  Austria  and  beseiged  Vienna  itself; 
Charles  was  in  Spain  at  the  time,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  campaign  ;  the 
defense  of  Vienna  was  entirely  due  to 
Ferdinand ;  but  to  compare  the  repulse 
of  the  Turks  on  that  occasion  to  the 
conquest  of  Granada  from  the  Moors,  is 
a  mere  romance.  So  little  did  the  Turks 
sufter  from  that  repulse,  that  Solyman 
merely  retired  to  Buda,  and  three  years 
later  Charles  found  himself  obliged  to 
take  the  field  against  the  Sultan.  Never, 
at  any  time,  had  the  terror  of  the  Turkish 
arms  been  more  extreme.  Germany  was 
paralyzed  by  the  disunion  which  the  Re¬ 
formation  had  caused  between  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  Empire.  Charles  con¬ 
descended  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  propose,  almost  to  sue  for, 
peace.  Solyman  kept  him  waiting  for  a 
fortnight,  contemptuously  rejected  his 
overture,  and  boasted  that  his  object  was 
not  to  attack  the  King  of  Hungary  but 
the  King  of  Spain.  The  Turkish  array 
was  again  stopped  in  1532,  not  by  Charles, 
or  at  Vienna,  but  by  the  little  fortress 
of  Gfins,  vigorously  defended  by  Nicolas 
Jurischitsch  :  and  in  the  following  year 
peace  was  signed  with  the  Turk,  which 
Charles  w'ns  anxious  to  conclude  on  any 
terfiis.  “The  Emperor,”  says  Zinkeisen, 
in  his  excellent  history  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,*  “  was  never  in  earnest  in  this 


The  |m'S.age  is  scarcely  worth  quoting, 
except  for  tno  extraordinary  statement 


*  Zinkeisen,  Gesehichte  der  Osman'iseben  Reichs, 
Tol.  li.  pp.  734. 
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Turkish  war.  lie  had  neither  likin" 
nor  energy  for  it.”  This  is  what  Mr, 
Buckle  calls  the  “  other  great  war  ”  of 
Charles  V.,  which  he  conceives  to  have 
been  carried  on  with  religions  enthusiasm, 
and  to  have  done  for  Solym.an  the  Mag¬ 
nificent  what  Ferdinand  had  done  for  the 
feeble  and  unfortunate  Bo.abdil. 

Another  event  of  more  direct  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  condition  of  Spain  is  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  corarauneros  of  Castile,  and 
of  the  political  liberties  of  the  country,  in 
the  rebellion  of  1521.  Mr,  Buckle  dispo¬ 
ses  very  briefly  of  this  occurrence,  by  as¬ 
serting  that  “  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  the 
royalists  had  lost  the  battle  of  Villalar, 
instead  of  gaining  it,  the  ultimate  result 
would  have  been  the  s.ame and  further 
that  “  as  the  spirit  of  freedom  never  re.ally 
existed  in  Spain,  therefore  the  marks  ami 
forms  of  freedom  were  sure  sooner  or  la¬ 
ter  to  be  effaced.”  With  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  propositions,  we  remark  that 
if  it  be  true  that  “general  causes  eventu 
ally  triumph  over  every  obstacle,  and  are 
irresistible  in  the  average  of  affairs,”  it  is 
of  no  consequence  W'hatever  whether  a 
battle  is  lost  or  won,  or  indeed  whether 
any  given  event  does  or  does  not  occur. 
But  we  may  retort  Mr.  Buckle's  argument 
on  himself,  by  observing  that  those  per¬ 
sons  who  think  that  the  loss  or  gain  of  a 
battle  does  infiuence  the  course  of  human 
aflfairs,  will  reject  his  theory.  In  the 
second  of  the  propositions  quoted,  he  sim¬ 
ply  begs  the  whole  question.  Very  differ¬ 
ent  is  the  judgment  of  Principal  kobert- 
son  on  those  memonable  and  mournful 
transactions:  “The  grievances  complain¬ 
ed  of  and  the  remedies  pro|K)sed  by  the 
English  Commons  in  their  contests  with 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  par¬ 
ticularly  resemble  those  upon  which  the 
Juntas  now  insisted.  But  the  Spaniards 
had  already  acquired  ideas  of  their  own 
liberty  and  independence,  had  formed 
bold  and  generous  sentiments  concerning 
government,  and  discovered  an  extent  of 
political  knowledge  to  which  the  English 
did  not  attain  till  more  than  a  century  af¬ 
terward.”* 

This  again  is  a  view  of  the  Spanish 
character  which  does  not  suit  Mr.  Buckle’s 
theory,  and  therefore  the  overthrow  of 
the  commons  of  Castile  is  omitted  in  his 
survey  of  the  decline  of  Sp.ain.  In  our 
judgment  it  is  of  all  the  causes  of  that 


•  Robertson’s  Ckarles  V.,  book  iii.  p.  168. 


decline  the  most  potent  and  the  most  de¬ 
plorable.  The  destruction  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  the  nobles  and  the  bur¬ 
gesses  invested  the  Crown  with  absolute 
power :  and  the  Crown  of  Spain  invested 
with  absolute  ])ower  meant  Phillip  II.  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  malignant  greatness, 
until  it  dwindled  to  Charles  II.  in  the  low¬ 
est  degradation  of  human  imbecility,  or 
to  Charles  IV.  in  the  Last  stages  of  swinish 
indulgence.  We  sh.all  not  follow  Mr. 
Buckle  through  this  portion  of  his  Essay. 
Nothing  that  even  he  can  say  of  that  race 
of  sanguinary  and  selfish  bigots  can  ex¬ 
ceed  our  abhorrence  of  them.  But  we 
deny  that  the  Court  of  Madrid  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sole  test  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  jieople.  Mr.  Buckle  has 
fixed  his  attention  on  the  records  of  a 
profligate  and  bigoted  Court,  but  he 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  jieople 
of  Spain.  He  never  alludes  to  that  sense 
of  personal  dignity  and  that  spirit  of  lo- 
c.al  independence  which  under  the  worst 
of  governments  have  still  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  a  great  people.  We  infer  from 
the  tenor  of  his  observations  that  the  in¬ 
formation  he  h.as  laboriously  accumulated 
is  entirely  derived  from  books.  There  is 
not  an  indication  of  personal  knowledge 
or  original  observation  in  his  pages ;  and 
if  he  has  ever  visit e<l  Spain  or  even  Scot¬ 
land,  we  must  conclude  that  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  devoid  of  the  faculty  of  observing 
the  living  realities  of  the  world.  The 
consequence  is,  that  his  sketch  of  these 
countries  altogether  wants  the  most  es¬ 
sential  qualities  of  truth  and  expression. 
It  is  a  portrait  drawn  after  a  photograph 
— with  a  cei  tain  amount  of  caric.ature  in 
some  of  the  more  prominent  features,  and 
an  entire  failure  in  the  general  effect. 

We  have  made  but  little  progress  in 
pointing  out  Mr.  Buckle’s  blunders  and 
omissions,  for  our  remarks  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  tlie  first  twenty  pages  of  his  vol¬ 
ume,  and  the  whole  work  affords  an 
equally  fertile  field  for  criticism.  But  we 
have  sai<l  enough  to  show  the  value  of 
this  portion  of  his  labors,  though  we  had 
marked  several  other  passages  for  com¬ 
ment.  A  passing  allusion  to  one  or  two 
of  them  must  suffice.  Thus  Mr.  Buckle, 
not  content  with  pointing  out  the  tempo¬ 
rary  regeneration  of  Spain  by  the  able 
and  |)atriotic  ministers  of  Ch.arle8  HI., 
c.alls  that  prince  a  “  m.an  of  great  energy,” 
“  enlightened,  indeed,  in  comparison  with 
his  subjects.”  If  Mr.  Buckle  will  take  the 
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trouble  to  examine  tbe  first  Lord  Auck¬ 
land’s  joiirn.al  of  his  residence  at  the  court 
of  that  prince,  he  will  perceive  to  what 
this  energy  and  enlightenment  amounted. 
The  reign  of  Charles  III.  was,  by  compar¬ 
ison,  a  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of 
Spain,  for  she  was  neither  robbed  by  for¬ 
eigners  nor  tom  by  revolutions;  and  the 
consequence  was  a  great  and  immediate 
improvement  in  her  condition  ;  but  the 

i)er8on.al  merits  of  Charles  III.  himself 
lave  been  considerably  ex.iggerated  by 
M.  Rio  and  Archdeacon  Coxe,  who  are 
Mr.  Buckle’s  principal  authorities.* 

Mr.  Buckle  winds  up  this  singular  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  past  history  of  Spain  by  some 
observations  on  the  present  condition  of 
that  country,  which  must  be  imputed  to 
gross  misrepresentation  if  they  do  not 
originate  in  still  grosser  ignorance.  He 
asserts  that  “  no  ameliorations  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  effected  in  Spain,  which  will  pene¬ 
trate  below  the  surface,  until  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  people  be  weakened  by  the 
march  of  physical  science,”  (p.  146;)  he 
believes  that  “  in  Spain  there  never  has 
been  a  revolution  properly  so  called”  ;  and 
that  “  Spain  sleeps  on  untroubled,  un¬ 
heeding,  impassive,  receiving  no  imjires- 
sions  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
making  no  impressions  upon  it,”  (p.  154.) 
It  happens,  unluckily  for  Mr.  Buckle’s 
theories  and  for  his  accuracy,  that  these 
statements  are  totally  at  variance  with 
facts.  We  confidently  assert  that  the 
progress  made  by  Spain  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  great  and  astonishing.  Mr. 
Buckle  appears  not  to  be  aware  that  the 
Church  and  the  ecclesLastical  corporations 
have  been  divested  of  their  enormous  en- 


*  For  example,  he  speaks  aAer  Rio  of  tbe  agri¬ 
cultural  aetUements  called  ”  La  Carolina,”  in  the  Si¬ 
erra  Morena,  and  of  six  thousand  Dut<'h  and  Flem¬ 
ish  invited  to  settle  there.  The  settlers  were  not 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  but  (ierman,  and  more  espccial- 
Ij  Swiss.  All  the  promises  made  to  the  settlers 
were  broken ;  most  of  them  perished  miserably ;  and 
Don  Pablo  Olavlde,  a  Peruvian,  who  wa-s  the  author 
of  the  scheme,  narrowly  escaped  from  the  fury  of 
the  Inquidtion.  Mr.  Buckle  quotes  from  Muriel  a 
passage,  speaking  of  ”  the  town  of  Almuradiel,  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  eampo  nuevo  of  Andalusia,  for  the 
rugged  pass  of  Despefia  Perros but  he  evidently 
misunderstands  the  passage,  for  Almuradiel  lies 
north  of  the  Sierra,  and  is  not  in  Andalusia,  but  in 
the  plun  of  La  Mancha.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.  he  takes  the  pompous  language  of  the  Spanish 
historiographers  for  sober  reality ;  but  then  Charles 
III.  expelled  the  Jesuits  and  distrusted  the  priests, 
redeeming  qualities  in  a  Spanish  king. 


dowments ;  that  tbe  clergy  are  now  paid 
a  moderate  stipend  by  the  state;  .and  that 
religious  orders  of  men  no  longer  exist  in 
the  kingdom,  whilst  those  of  women  are 

f'reatly  reduced.  The  operation  of  the 
aw  of  Desamortizacion  has  thrown  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  land  into  the  market, 
and  agriculture  is  making  considerable 
regress.  The  finances  of  the  kingdom 
ave  recovered  their  equilibrium ;  they 
hsive  been  judiciously  ajjplied  in  part  to 
the  organiz.ation  of  a  well-equipped  and 
efficient  army,  and  to  the  creation  of  a 
steam  navy  ;  a  general  system  of  rail-, 
roads  has  already  opened  communication 
between  Madrid  and  the  Mediterranean 
—  it  will  shortly  be  extended  to  the  Py¬ 
renees  and  the  Atlantic  ports  ;  the  press 
of  Spain  is  liberally  conducted  and  at 
least  as  free  as  that  of  any  continental 
country ;  some  progress  has  already  been 
m.ade  in  the  reduction  of  custom-house 
duties ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  shows 
signs  of  prosperity  and  activity  which 
have  been  tinknown  for  centuries.  It  is 
true  that  deplorable  traces  of  religious 
bigotry  still  linger  in  the  country ;  the 
Queen  is  under  the  influence  of  a  crazy 
nun,  and  the  government  is  still  thwarted 
by  the  bigotry  of  the  Church*  ;  jierhaps 
this  spirit  has  been  aggravated  among  the 
clergy  and  at  the  Court  by  the  evident 
advance  of  inquiry  and  freedom  ;  but  Mr. 
Buckle  is  totally  mistaken  if  he  believes 
this  to  be  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  people  at  the  present  time.  The 
Spaniards  are  jealous  of  foreign  interfer¬ 
ence,  extravagantly  proud  of  their  own 
imjrortance,  attached  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  weary  of  revolutions  ;  but  they 
are  no  longer  the  priest-ridden  and  servile 
race  which  Mr.  Buckle  most  erroneously 
and  inaccurately  describes.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  has  done  its  work,  and  Spain  is  stead¬ 
ily  resuming  a  considerable  position  in 
the  family  of  nations. 


*  Of  this  the  most  meloncholv  proof  is  the  in¬ 
carceration  of  Matamoros  and  Alhama,  pioos  and  in¬ 
offensive  men,  who  have  been  consigned  for  months 
to  the  dungeons  of  Oranada,  for  no  other  crime  than 
the  profession  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  because 
the  law  of  Spain  tolerates  no  dissent  from  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  These  odious  acts,  resembling  the 
pro.sccution  of  the  Madiai  by  the  late  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  are  disgraceful  to  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  and  strangmy  at  varia  ice  with  the  general 
■pirit  of  their  policy ;  but  it  is  unjust  to  impute 
tiiem  to  the  whole  nation. 
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“  With  eje  upraised,  his  master’s  looks  to  scan, 

The  joy,  the  solace,  and  the  aid  of  man. 

The  rich  man’s  guardian  and  the  poor  man’s  friend. 
The  only  creature  faithful  to  the  end.” — Anon. 


Wk  confess  ourselves,  with  Pierre,  “  a 
friend  to  dogs,”  ye.!,  even  to  an  extreme 
point,  founded  on  much  close  intimacy  with 
and  long  experience  of  their  noble  quali¬ 
ties  ;  but  we  demur  to  the  exclusive  tenor 
of  the  last  line  of  our  motto.  If  a  canine 
.adherent  is  the  “  only  creature  ”  whose 
fidelity  endures  to  death — creature  being 
taken  in  its  extended  sense — what  becomes 
of  the  love  of  wives,  parents,  children  and 
friends,  of  whose  devotedness  so  many 
imperishable  examples  are  recorded  ?  We 
need  not  enumerate  all  the  trite  illustra¬ 
tions  which  rise  up  in  a  legion  as  the 
thought  presents  itself.  Our  own  experi¬ 
ence  tells  ns  that  poets,  however  agreea¬ 
ble  as  solacing  companions,  .are  not  to  be 
trusted  as  moral  casubts.  Lord  Byron, 
again,  says  of  a  deceased  Newfoundland 
dog,  that  he  was  the  only  friend  he  h.ad 
ever  known — a  mere  ebullition  of  affected 
cynicism.  He  knew  better,  and  felt  bet¬ 
ter;  but  a  pungent  line  is  a  temptation 
under  which  even  St.  Anthony  would  have 
succumbed  had  he  been  accessible  to  the 
rhyming  estro. 

Instinct  and  reason  are  the  terms  usual¬ 
ly  employed  to  mark  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  animals  and  men.  Where 
docs  the  one  faculty  end  and  the  other 
begin  ?  Can  we  distinguish  and  divide 
them  by  any  specific  barrier  ?  Are  they 
separati^  as  by  a  high  wall  or  deep  trench, 
or  do  they  glide  into  and  rise  impercepti¬ 
bly  from  each  other,  after  the  whimsical 
system  of  cosmogony  invented  by  Maillet, 
enlarged  by  Lamarck,  and  advocated  by 
some  modern  transcendentalists,  who  per¬ 
suade  themselves  that  they  believe  in  pro¬ 
gressive  development  or  tmrigmutalion — 
as  Dr.  Buckland  designated  the  theory — 
which,  being  fairly  interpreted,  means 
that  fishes,  birds,  reptiles,  mammals,  and 
monkeys,  grow  successively  from  one  in¬ 


ferior  organism  until  the  monkey  at  last 
merges  into  a  man  ? 

The  boundary  between  instinct  and  rea¬ 
son  becomes  extremely  perplexing  to  those 
who  have  associated  much  with  the  canine 
race.  Sir  Walter  Scott  declared  that  he 
could  believe  any  thing  of  dogs.  lie  wa.s 
very  fond  of  them,  studied  their  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  closely,  wrote  voluminously  in  their 
praise,  and  told  many  stories  of  their  un¬ 
accountable  habits.  Once,  he  said,  he  de¬ 
sired  an  old  pointer  of  great  experience,  a 
prodigious  favorite,  and  ste.ady  in  the  field 
as  a  rock,  to  accompany  his  friend  Daniel 
Terry  the  actor,  then  on  a  visit  at  Abbots¬ 
ford,  and  who,  for  the  nonce,  voted  him¬ 
self  a  sportsman,  on  a  sporting  excursion. 
The  dog  w.agged  his  tail  in  token  of  pleas¬ 
ed  obedience,  shook  out  his  cars,  leu  the 
way  with  a  confident  air,  and  began  rang¬ 
ing  about  with  most  scientific  precision. 
Suddenly  he  pointed,  up  sprang  a  numer¬ 
ous  covey ;  Terry,  bent  on  slaughter,  fired 
both  barrels  together,  aimingjn  the  center 
of  the  enemy,  and  missed.  The  dog  turn¬ 
ed  round  in  utter  astonishment,  wonder¬ 
ing  who  could  be  behind  him,  aud  looked 
Terry  full  in  the  face,  but,  after  a  little 
pause,  shook  himself  .again,  and  went  to  his 
work  as  before.  A  second  steai^  point, 
a  second  fusilade,  and  no  effects.  The  dog 
then  deliberately  wheeled  about  and  trot¬ 
ted  home  at  his  leisure,  leaving  the  dis¬ 
comfited  Venator  to  find  for  himself  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Sir  Walter  was 
fond  of  repeating  the  anecdote,  and  always 
declared  that  it  was  literally  true,  while 
Terry  never  said  more  in  contradiction 
than  that  “it  was  a  good  story.” 

Ancient  and  modern  history  abound  in 
incidents*  which  prove  the  strong  claim 


*  Mr.  Jewe’s  volume  is  a  most  interesting  sum- 
marj.  We  have  carcfullj  avoided  his  anecdotes,  as 
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of  doers  to  be  enrolled  amongst  rational 
and  tliinking  beings.  A  great  authority, 
Dr.  Johnson,  it  must  be  admitted,  asperses 
their  intellectual  pretensions.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  they  have  not  the  faculty  of 
comparison,  because,  if  offered  two  pieces 
of  meat  of  different  sizes,  they  will  seize 
the  small  as  readily  as  the  large  one.  We 
have  tried  the  experiment  on  the  faith  of 
his  assertion  with  a  singularly  sagacious 
quadruped,  and  having  looked  at  both,  he 
selected  the  largest  piece.  He  did  more. 
He  concealed  it  under  his  paw  until  he 
had  secured  the  other.  It  is  vain  to  call 
this  mere  greediness  of  appetite — it  was 
deliberate  calculation.  But  this  insulated 
case  may  not  establish  a  rule.  Let  the 
objection  stand  for  its  value ;  still,  it  is  far 
from  conclusive. 

Show  a  water-dog  a  leap  he  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  take  from  a  rock  when  the  tide 
is  in,  .and  off  he  springs  immediately.  Sug¬ 
gest  it  to  him  from  the  same  point  when 
the  tide  is  out  .and  he  can  see  the  j.agged 
stones  at  the  bottom — he  draws  back, 
hangs  his  ears  and  tail,  crouches  at  your 
feet,  and  can  not  be  induced  to  venture 
either  by  thre.ats  or  by  the  blandishment 
of  throwing  in  a  stick  or  a  piece  of  his 
favorite  viand.  If  this  is  not  an  exercise 
of  the  faculty  of  comparison  what  is  it  ? 
Not  mere  instinct  in  the  abstract,  but  in¬ 
stinct  specially  applied. 

Dr.  Be.attie,  author  of  the  Minstrel 
and  of  v.irious  works  in  prose,  in  his  Mo¬ 
ral  and  Critical  Dissertations,  publish¬ 
ed  in  1783,  relates  the  follow’ing  w’cll-au- 
ihenticated  anecdote  :  “A  gentleman  wiis 
w’alking  across  the  Dee,  near  Aberdeen, 
when  it  was  frozen  ;  the  ice  gave  way  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  down  he  sank, 
but  kept  himself  from  being  carried  away 
in  the  current  by  grasping  his  gun,  which 
had  fallen  athwart  the  opening.  A  dog, 
who  had  attended  him,  after  many  fruitless 
attempts  to  rescue  his  m.aster,  ran  to  a 
neighboring  village  and  seized  the  skirt 
of  the  coat  of  the  first  person  he  met. 
The  man  was  alarmed,  and  would  have 
disengaged  himself,  but  the  dog  regarded 
him  with  a  look  so  imjdoring  and  so  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  endeavored  to  pull  him  along 
with  so  much  gentle  violence,  ll'at  he  be- 
g.an  to  think  there  might  be  something 
extraordinary  in  the  case,  aiul  sufl’ored 
himself  to  be  conducted  by  the  animal. 


also  those  of  other  writers.  The  subject  is  far  from 
being  exhausted. 


who  brought  him  to  his  master  in  time  to 
save  his  life.  The  person  thus  preserved, 
whose  name  was  Irvine,  died  about  the 
year  1778.  His  story  was  long  a  theme 
of  conversation  in  the  neighborhood.” 
Dr.  Beattie  says :  “  I  give  it  as  it  was 
told  by  himself  to  a  relation  of  his,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  honor  and  learning,  and  my  par¬ 
ticular  friend,  from  whom  I  had  it,  and 
who  read  and  approved  of  this  account 
before  it  went  to  press.” 

Were  there  not  here  both  memory  and 
calculation,  guided  by  experience  and  by 
what  in  a  human  creature  we  should  not  • 
scruple  to  c.all  good  sense  ?  Dr.  BeJittie 
at  once  decides  to  the  contrary.  “  Rather 
let  us  say,”  he  observes,  “  that  here  was 
an  interposition  of  Heaven,  who  having 
thought  fit  to  employ  the  animal  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  this  deliverance,  was  pleased 
to  (pialify  him  for  it  by  a  supernatural  im¬ 
pulse.  The  event  was  certainly  so  uncom¬ 
mon  that,  from  the  known  qualities  of  a 
dog,  no  person  would  have  expected  it ; 
and  I  know  not  whether  this  particular 
anim.al  ever  gave  proof  of  extraordinaiy 
sagacity  in  any  other  instance.”  The 
premises  and  .assumed  deduction  are  some- 
w’hat  vague.  Nothing  c.an  be  said  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  Minstrel's  hvpothesis,  al¬ 
though  we  can  scarcely  feel  tbe  soundness 
of  the  logic  by  which  the  argument  is  thus 
closed. 

The  writer  of  this  notice,  many  years 
ago,  possessed  a  noble  Labrador  dog  call¬ 
ed  “  Tiger,”  immaculate  in  breed  and  un- 
m.atched  in  endowments.  We  could  tell 
stories  of  him — and  vouch  for  them,  too — 
which  would  have  m.ade  Pyrrho  himself 
cease  to  doubt.  He  ran  by  the  side  of  a 
stage-co.ach  from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh 
—  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  —  and 
when  taken  up  about  halfway  by  the 
.Jehu,  out  of  comp.assion,  jumped  down 
again  in  disdain,  and  alternately  ch.ised 
tile  birds  through  the  fields,  and  leaped 
with  untiring  pertinacity  at  the  horses’ 
noses.  On  another  occasion  he  swam 
across  the  Queensferry  after  the  mail-boat, 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  confine  him, 
and  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  overtook 
the  coach  with  a  triumphant  yell  of  delight 
after  it  had  got  ahead  of  him  by  several 
miles.  But  these  w’ere  mere  physical 
feats.  Let  us  cite  a  case  of  his  intellectual 
qualities.  When  at  Newcastle- on-Tyne 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Huntly,  a 
friend  and  visitor  of  his  m.aster’s,  once  set 
a  bull-terrier  on  him.  Tiger  was  valiant, 
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but  no  match  for  his  trained  opponent, 
and  came  off  second  best.  But  he  stomach¬ 
ed  Ills  defeat  and  bided  his  time.  Some 
months  after  he  removed  with  his  master  i 
to  Edinburgh.  One  day  when  he  Mas 
lying  under  the  table,  as  w.as  his  w'ont, 
Huully  came  in,  who  bad  just  arrived,  to 
pay  a  visit.  Tiger  at  once  recognized 
him,  rushed  out,  ruified  up  his  back, 
growled,  showed  his  teeth,  and  stood  de¬ 
fiant,  until  rebuked  and  ordered  down  by 
his  master.  In  a  few  days  Huntly  came 
again  and  said :  “  Your  dog  alarms  me. 
Every  inorning  when  I  go  out  I  find  him 
standing  op|K)site  my  steps,  he  growls 
significantly,  and  goes  auay  slowly,  look¬ 
ing  at  me  over  his  shoulder.  I  think  he 
means  mischief”  A  week  more  elajwed, 
when  one  morning  the  M’riter,  being  busi 
ly  engaged  in  correcting  some  printer’s 
proofs,  heard  suddenly  a  noise  upon  the 
stairs  outside  the  door  of  his  sitting-room 
followed  by  a  growl,  a  short  struggle, 
and  a  shriek,  lie  ran  hastily  to  open  the 
door,  when  Tiger  sneaked  in  and  scuttled 
under  the  sofa,  his  usual  place  of  retreat 
when  he  had  offended  ;  Huntly  followed, 
pale  and  terrified,  with  his  trowsers  torn 
and  blood  flowing  from  a  fleshy  part  of 
his  person.  Tlie  dog  had  seized  him  sud¬ 
denly  and  taken  his  revenge.  He  was 
dragged  out  and  severely  punishe<l,  which 
he  lx)re  with  the  silent  philosophy  of  a 
stoic.  But  from  that  moment,  his  honor 
being  satisfied  and  his  debt  paid  off,  he 
ever  received  Huntly  with  a  wag  of  the 
tail  and  a  disposition  to  lick  his  hand. 

It  is  gener^ly  believed  that  dogs  dream 
— unquestionably  a  process  or  exercise  of 
faculty  that  involves  ratiocination  and 
memory.  The  theory  dates  back  to  Aris¬ 
totle.  Lucretius  dwells  on  the  imperfect 
attempts  they  make  at  barking  and  run¬ 
ning  in  their  sleep.  He  says  the  animal 
then  imagines  himself  pursuing  his  prey 
or  attacking  an  enemy.  Those  who  have 
witnessed  these  canine  contortions  would 
find  it  difficult  to  think  otherwise.  In¬ 
fants  of  a  month  old  smile  in  slumber,  but 
this  must,  assuredly,  be  mechanical,  as 
it  can  not  be  imagined  that  a  babe  should 
have  visions  or  dreams  before  it  has 
ideas. 

The  extreme  attachment  which  the  fair 
sex  have  sometimes  shown  to  domestic 
animals  has  seldom  produced  a  more 
strange  advertisement  than  the  following, 
copied  verbatim  from  the  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser  of  the  13th  of  November,  1744: 


“  W-anted,  an  exceeding  smaU  lap-spaniel. 
If  any  one  has  such  a  one  to  dispose  of, 
either  male  or  female,  and  of  any  color 
or  colors,  that  is  very,  very  small,  with  a 
very  short,  round,  snub  nose,  and  good 
ears,  if  they  w’ill  bring  it  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
at  a  coach-maker’s  over  against  the  Gold¬ 
en  Head,  in  Great  Queen’s  street,  near  Lin- 
coln’s-Inn  Fields,  they  may  (if  approved) 
have  a  very  good  purchaser.  And  to 
prevent  any  farther  trouble,  if  it  is  not 
exceeding  small,  and  has  any  thing  of  a 
longish,  peaked  nose,  it  will  not  do  at  all. 
And  nevertheless,  after  this  adverti.sement 
is  published  no  more,  if  any  person  should 
have  a  little  creature  that  answers  the 
character  of  the  said  advertisement,  if 
they  will  please  to  remember  the  direction 
and  bring  it  to  Mi's.  Smith,  she  is  not  so 
provided  but  that  such  a  one  will  still  at 
any  time  be  hereafter  purchased.” 

A  beautiful  little  “  barbette,”  (poodle,) 
being  very  ill-treated  by  a  largo  cat,  the 
following  epigram,  by  way  of  warning, 
was  made  extempore  by  a  relation  to  the 
owner  of  both : 

”  Notre  chatte !  qu'il  vous  souvienne, 

Que  si  Tons  battez  not’  chienne, 

Vous  serez  bientot  le  manchon, 

De  notre  petite  Fanichon.*' 

“  Mark  my  words,  grimalkin  gruff, 

Leave  that  little  dog  at  peace. 

Or  else  your  skin  shall  make  a  muff 
To  adorn  my  little  niece.” 

Dogs  that  have  been  stolen,  and  conveyed 
to  a  great  distance,  have  sometimes  found 
their  w’ay  home,  in  a  manner  little  short 
of  miraculous.  Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  dog 
that  was  t.aken  from  Vienna  to  England  ; 
that  it  escaped  to  Dover,  got  on  board  a 
vessel,  landed  at  Calais,  and  after  accom¬ 
panying  a  strange  gentleman  to  Mentz, 
made  its  way  alone  from  thence  to  the 
Austrian  capital. 

An  old  hunting  ballad,  now  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  gives  the  fol- 
loM'ing  names  (some  of  them  still  popular) 
belonging  to  a  celebrated  pack  oi  hounds 
of  that  day ; 

“  Juno  and  Jupiter,  Tinker  and  Troller, 
Singwell  and  Merryboy,  Captain  and  Crier, 
Gangwell  and  Ginglebell,  Fairmaid  and  Fryer, 
Beauty  and  Bonnylass,  Tanner  and  Troun- 
oer, 

Foamer  and  Forester,  Bonner  and  Bouncer, 
Gander  and  Gundamore,  Jowler  and  Jum¬ 
per, 

Tarquin  and  Tamberlane,  Thunder  and  Thum¬ 
per.” 
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Ont  of  all  these  appellations  only  two  ]  to  sleep  within  the  fangs  and  under  the 
seem  to  oomraemorate  the  party  disputes  jaws  of  his  terrible  patron, 
of  the  age.  “  Bonner  ”  may  refer  to  A  geutlein.au  who  had  lost  the  spaniel, 
Queen  Mary’s  persecuting  Bishop,  and  .and  had  advertised  a  reward  of  two  gui- 
“Gnn(lamore”certainIy  means  the  renown-  neas  to  the  finder,  at  length  heard  of  the 
ed  Spanish  diplomatist,  Gondamar,  who  adventure,  and  went  to  reclaim  his  dog. 
hoodwinked  our  British  Solomon.  In  a  “  You  see,  sir,”  said  the  keeper,  “  how 
play  by  Mrs.  Behn,  we  find  a  Whig  knight  fond  they  are  of  each  other ;  it  would  be 
calling  his  house  dog  “Tory.”  a  great  pity  to  part  such  loving  friends. 

The  following  singular  instance  of  spon-  However,  if  you  insist  upon  your  property, 
taneous  atfeotion  between  a  lion  and  a  you  must  even  be  pleased  to  take  him 
dog  w.as  related  in  1796,  sixty-five  years  yourself;  it  is  a  task  that  1  would  not  en- 
ago,  in  a  nmgazine  of  repute,  the  Monthly  gage  in  for  five  hundred  guineas.”  The 
Mirror^  and  is  even  there  spoken  of  as  gentleman  became  furious,  but  finally . 
an  old,  well-known  story.  Wo  have  never  calmed  down,  and  chose  to  acquiesce  in 
met  with  it  elsew'here,  and  know  not  the  lo.ss  of  his  dog,  rather  than  run  the 
whether  it  has  been  repeated  since.  risk  of  a  personal  dispute  with  the  lion. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  peo-  The  sequel  of  this  extraordinary  story 
pie  who  were  unable  to  ]>ny  the  usual  toll  is  tragical  in  the  extreme.  In  something 
of  sixpence  fgr  a  sight  of  the  wild  beasts  more  than  twelve  months  the  little  spaniel 
in  the  Tower,  to  bring  a  small  dog  or  a  sickened  and  die<I,  leaving  his  companion 
cat  as  an  oblation  to  the  animals,  in  lieu  of  the  most  desolate  of  creatures.  For  a 
money  to  the  keeper.  Amongst  others,  time  the  lion  did  not  appear  to  conceive 
a  rude  fellow  had  caught  up  a  pretty  bl.ack  otherwise  than  that  his  favorite  was 
spaniel  in  the  streets,  which  was  accord-  lisleep.  He  would  continue  to  smell  to 
ingly  thrown  into  the  cage  of  the  great  him,  and  then  stir  him  with  his  nose,  and 
lion.  Immediately  the  little  victim,  as  turn  him  over  with  his  paw’ ;  but  finding 
if  consc'ious  of  its  danger,  trembled,  and  that  all  his  efforts  to  awaken  him  were 
shivered,  and  crouched,  and  threw  itself  vain,  he  l>egan  to  traverse  his  cage  from 
on  its  back,  and  ]>ut  forth  its  tongue,  and  end  to  end  at  a  swift  and  uneasy  pace ; 
held  up  its  paws  in  supplicating  attitudes,  then  he  stopped  and  looked  down  upon 
.as  an  acknowledgment  of  superior  pow-  him  with  a  fixed  and  drooping  regard, 
er,  and  as  if  praying  for  mercy.  In  the  and  ag.aiu  lifted  his  head  on  high,  open- 
mean  time  the  lordlv  brute,  instead  of  de-  ed  his  horrible  throat,  and  prolonged  a 
vouring,  looked  on  It  with  .an  air  of  phi-  roar,  as  of  distant  thunder,  fur  several  min- 
losophic  inspection.  He  turned  it  over  utes. 

with  one  huge  paw,  and  then  back  again  They  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  convey 
with  the  other,  and  snuffed  at  it,  and  the  carcass  from  him ;  he  watclied  it  per- 
seemed  desirous  of  courting  a  further  ac-  pjitually,  and  would  sufler  no  person  to 
quaintance.  touch  it.  The  keeper  then  endeavored  to 

The  keeper,  on  seeing  this,  brought  a  tempt  him  with  a  variety  of  food,  but  he 
large  mess  of  his  own  family  dinner  ;  bnt  turned  from  all  th.at  was  offered  with  loath- 
the  lion  held  aloof  and  refused  to  e.at,  ing.  They  then  put  several  living  dogs  into 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  dog,  and  inviting  his  cage,  and  these  he  immediately  tore 
Ifmi,  as  it  were,  to  be  his  taster.  At  ])iecemc.al,  but  left  their  members  on  the 
length  the  little  creature’s  fears  being  fioor.  His  passions  being  thus  inflamed,  he 
somewhat  abated,  and  its  appetite  quick-  would  dart  bis  fangs  into  the  boards,  pluck 
ened  by  the  smell  of  the  victuals,  it  ap-  away  large  splinters,  and  again  grapple  at 
proached  slowly,  and  still  trembling,  veu-  the  bars  of  his  cage,  .as  if  enraged  at  bis 
lured  to  taste.  The  lion  then  advanced  restraint  from  tearing  the  world  to  pieces, 
gently,  began  to  partake  also,  and  they  Again,  as  if  quite  spent,  he  w’ould  stretch 
finished  the  meal  very  lovingly  together,  himself  by  the  rem.ains  of  his  beloved  as- 
Frotn  that  day  the  strictest  friendship  com-  sociatc,  gather  him  in  with  his  paws,  and 
menced  between  them — a  friendship  com-  put  him  to  his  bosom,  and  then  utter 
bining  all  possible  affection  and  tenderness  roars  of  such  terrible  melancholy  as  seem- 
on  the  part  of  the  lion,  .and  the  utmost  con-  ed  to  threaten  all  around,  for  the  loss  of 
fidence  and  boldness  on  that  of  the  dog ;  his  little  play-fellow — the  only  friend,  the 
insomuch,  that  he  .would  lay  himself  down  only  companion  he  bad  ever  had.  For 
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many  days  lie  thus  languished,  and  gra- ! 
dually  declined,  without  taking  any  sus¬ 
tenance  or  admitting  any  comfort,  until  j 
one  morning  he  was  tound  dead,  W’ith  his 
enormous  head  lovingly  reclined  on  the 
carcass  of  his  small  friend.  They  were 
interred  together,  and  their  grave  plenti¬ 
fully  watered  with  the  tears  of  the  keeper 
and  his  loudly-lamenting  family. 

The  poodle  was  long  considered  emi¬ 
nently  sagacious  and  I'aithful.  He  was  a  I 
great  favorite  in  his  day,  but  his  day  is  i 
passing  over,  and  the  breed,  like  the  lied 
Indians,  gradually  wearing  out.  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving’s  description  of  a  pet  of 
this  8|>ecie8  is  worth  repeating :  “A  little, 
old,  gray-muzzled  curmudgeon,  with  an 
unhappy  eye,  that  kindles  like  a  coal  if 
you  only  look  at  him  ;  his  nose  turned  up, 
his  mouth  drawn  into  w'rinkles  so  as  to 
show  his  teeth  ;  in  short,  he  has  altoge¬ 
ther  the  look  of  a  dog  far  gone  in  mis.-in- 
thropy,  and  totally  sick  of  the  world. 
When  he  walks,  he  has  his  tail  curled  uj) 
so  tight  that  it  seems  to  lid  his  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  wretch  is  called 
Btmity.''’ 

With  all  our  avowed  r&spect  and  love 
for  the  canine  species,  wo  must  exclude 
the  genus  lap-dog  in  all  its  warieties.  They 
are,  and  ever  were,  with  rare  exceptions, 
unmitigated  inflictions,  from  “Chowder,” 
immortalized  in  Humphrey  Clinker,  down 
to  the  modern  breed  of  pseudo  King 
Charleses,  Blenheims,  Skye  Terriers,  and 
Cuban  nondescrij)t8  inclusive.  Great 
raises  are  bestowed  upon  the  Japanese 
ousehold  pets,  but  we  have  not  yet  made 
their  personal  acquaintance.  A  praiiie- 
dog  is  an  anomalous  curiosity,  scarcely  as 
large  as  a  common  rat.  Formerly,  if  we 
are  to  believe  George  Colman,  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  a  domiciled  tutor  was 
to  comb  the  lap-dogs.  The  pugs,  seldom 
seen  now,  were  the  most  objectiomable  of 
all  in  temper  and  ugliness.  They  snarled 
and  bit  at  every  body,  including  their  mis¬ 
tresses.  They  were  full  of  cunning  and 
spite  too,  and  would  pretend  that  you 
trod  on  them,  though  you  were  several 
yards  off.  Not  long  ago  we  heard  a  lady 
in  one  of  the  fashion.able  squares  violently 
objurgating  a  butcher’s  boy,  for  having, 
as  she  supposed,  kicked  a  soil  of  hybrid 
deformity,  who  was  trying  to  waddle 
after  her  with  an  intense  effort  at  locojno- 
tion,  and  who  suddenly  set  up  a  grievous  | 
howl.  The  urchin  denied  the  charge  ■ 
stoutly.  “  He  W’ere  only  a  making  be- 1 
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lieve,  marm,”  said  he,  “  to  get  me  into  an 
’obble.  I  didn’t  touch  ’im.  The  malice 
of  them  ere  little  beastisses  is  hiiicon- 
ceivable.” 

Many  a  good  serv.ant  has  been  discharg¬ 
ed  for  giving  umbrage  to  Pompey  the 
Little.  The  following  instance  may  be 
relied  on  as  authentic.  The  winy  of  a 
chicken  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  a  va¬ 
letudinary  greyhound,  swathed  up  in  bo<ly. 

I  clothes  to  prevent  his  catching  cold.  Tho 
i  mas,  the  footman,  insulted  him  with  a  leg. 
The  imposition  was  discovered,  and  the 
offending  Thomas  instantly  discharged  by 
his  mistress,  w'ith  this  accompanying  ho¬ 
mily:  “  Have  I  not  repeatedly  warned  you 
never  to  presume  to  give  any  thing  but  the 
tenderest  white  meat  to  my  delicate  idol  ? 
Have  you  not  frequently  heard  me  say  that 
gross  food  created  flatulencies  in  his  dear 
little  stomach  ?  You  know  not  the  sufier- 
ings  your  audacity  raav  have  brought 
upon  the  poor  angel !  I’repare  this  mo¬ 
ment  for  your  departure  from  ray  house. 
I  would  not  keep  such  a  monster  for  the 
universe  ;  and,  to  teach  you  more  human¬ 
ity  for  the  future,  this  circumstance' shall 
not  be  suppressed,  should  I  bo  applied  to 
for  your  character.” 

Some  ladies  have  even  put  on  sables  for 
the  loss  of  a  lap-dog,  and  for  a  time  have 
been  inconsolable.  The  corpse  has  been 
retained  in  the  house  for  at  least  a  week 
before  interment,  during  which  time  no 
visits  were  received  or  paid,  and  the  un¬ 
dertaker  made  all  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  sumptuous  funer.al.  It  some¬ 
times  happened,  too,  that  the  body  was 
laid  out  in  state  in  a  room  hung  with 
solemn  trappings,  prepared  for  the  pur- 
|)ose.  The  late  Duchess  of  York,  having 
no  children,  and  seeing  nothing  of  her 
husband,  concentrated  her  affections  on 
dogs,  great  an<l  small,  from  the  lordly 
mastifl"  down  to  the  unsightly  turnspit  and 
“  cur  of  low  degree.”  There  was  a  ceme¬ 
tery  provided  for  them  at  Oatlands,  where 
they  had  monuments  and  inscriptions  most 
ela^rately  executed.  Lord  Ilyron’s  fa¬ 
vorite,  Boatswain,  who  died  mad,  is  buried 
in  consecrated  ground  within  the  ruined 
aisle  of  the  old  church  at  Newstead  Alj- 
bey,  and  with  an  obelisk  to  his  memory, 
mounted  on  a  huge  .pedestal,  imposing 
enough  for  a  prime  minister. 

Affection  for  animals  is  not  always  con- 
I  fined  to  dogs,  cats,  horses,  or  monkeys, 

I  parrots  or  macaws.  It  extends  to  reptiles 
1  and  fishes.  We  have  heard  of  a  lady  who 
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•went  into  society  with  a  pet  snake  en¬ 
twined  in  her  hair.  It  is  recorded  of 
Licinius  Crassns,  that  he  so  inten.sely 
doted  upon  a  lamprey,  which  he  kept  in  a 
pond,  that  when  it  died,  he  wept  pro¬ 
fusely.  Dornitius,  his  feIlow-pra;tor,  being 
scandalized  at  this  unseemly  grief,  de- 
nuanded  of  him  spitefully  :  “Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  shed  so  many  tears  for  the  loss 
of  a  thing  between  a  fish  and  a  worm  ?” 
“And  you,”  retorted  Licinius,  “are  you 
not  more  ashamed,  who  have  buried  three 
wives  without  shedding  one  tear  ?” 

Sir  ‘Walter  Scott,  in  Woothtocky  draws 
a  splendid  type  of  a  hound,  Hevis,  the  at¬ 
tached  companion  of  his  old  cavalier,  j 
Sir  Henry  Lee.  He  8.ays  in  a  note,  that 
the  portrait  is  not  altogether  imaginary. 

“  It  may  interest  spme  readers  to  know 
that  Hevis,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  active  of  the  ancient  highland  deer¬ 
hounds,  had  his  prototype  in  a  dog  called 
Maida,  the  gift  of  the  hate  chief  of  Glen¬ 
garry,  to  the  author.  A  beautiful  sketch 
was  ma<le  of  him  by  Edwin  Landseer,  and 
afterward  engraved.  The  painting  is  at 
Blair -Adam.”  The  adventures  of  the 
Bevis  and  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  the  novel  are 
imaginary ;  but  Sir  AValter  m.ay  have 
known  or  remembered  that  at  Ditchley, 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  Lee,  Earl  of  Lichfield,  but  subse¬ 
quently  the  seat  of  the  Dillons,  there  is, 
or  was,  a  portrait  of  an  earlier  Sir  Henry 
Lee,  and  an  earlier  and  veritable  dog,  to 
whom  his  master  was  indebted  for  his  life. 
3Ir.  Jesse  gives  the  story  at  full  length. 

Another  extraordinary  attribute  pecu¬ 
liar  to  dogs  is,  that  they  not  only  adopt 
their  master’s  habits  and  manners,  but 
grow  to  resemble  tjiem  in  temper,  dispo 
sitlon,  and  physical  appearance.  A  singu¬ 
lar  instance  came  under  the  writer’s  own 
knowledge  in  his  youth,  in  the  case  of  an 
officer  in  the  same  battalion  with  himself, 
who  had  a  large,  rough  terrier,  called 
“  Pincher,”  so  completely  his  double  in 
every  look,  gesture,  and  turn  of  mind, 
that  it  bec.anao  a  regimental  joke  to  call 
him  indiscriminately  by  the  captain’s  name 
and  his  own,  to  either  of  which  he  an¬ 
swered  with  equal  readiness.  Pincher 
and  his  master  wore  both  killed  at  Xew- 
Orleans  on  the  unlucky  ninth  of  January, 
1815.  They  were  buried  in  the  samel 
hastily-dug  grave,  and  some  said  the  mu¬ 
tual  resemblanee  in  death  was  still  to  be 
observed. 

A  wooden  horse  proved  the  destruction 


I  of  Troy :  a  live  dog  rescued  Drury  Lane 
Theater  from  bankruptcy  in  1803.  A 
splendid  specimen  of  the  Newfoundland 
breed,  bight  “  Carlo,”  appeared  in  an 
aquatic  spectacle  written  cx|>ressly  for  the 
display  of  his  abilities,  called.  The  Cara- 
vauy  or  the  Driver  and  his  Dog^  a  stupid 
affair,  which  would  not  be  endured  now. 
A  large  tank  of  real  water,  with  two  li(|uid 
cascades  tumbling  into  it,  was  exhibited 
on  the  stage.  Into  this  a  boy — a  stuffed 
figure  of  cotirse — was  thrown  from  an 
overhanging  precipice.  Carlo  plunged 
from  the  rock,  seized  the  supposed  boy 
by  the  waist-band,  and  swam  with  him  on 
I  .shore.  Never  did  Betterton,  Garrick,  or 
Kemble  :  no  not  even  Master  Betty,  ob¬ 
tain  louder  ])laudits,  or  attract  greater 
audiences.  About  ten  years  later  .another 
dog,  at  Covent  Garden,  far  eclipsed  C'arlo 
in  a  celebrated  spectacle  called  The  Forest 
of  Bondgy  or  Dog  of  MontargiSy  founded 
on  a  well-known  historical  fact,  recorded 
by  ^lontfau^on  as  having  occurred  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  C^iarles  V., 
but  referred  by  some  authonties  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  This  story  of 
the  murder  of  Aubri  de  MonUlidier  by 
the  Chevalier  Macaire,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  crime  by  means  of  the  victim’s 
dog,  with  the  judicial  combat,  in  which 
the  qu.adruped  proved  victorious,  has  been 
too  often  told  to  bear  repetition.  The 
melodrama  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  produced,  and  is  still  on  the  acting 
list;  but  it  proved  a  source  of  ruin,  among 
many  others,  to  Frederick  Jones,  patentee 
and  manager  of  the  Theater  Royal,  C'row- 
street,  Dublin,  who  had  engaged  the  four¬ 
legged  star;  but  having  a  quarrel  with 
his  owner,  substituted  another  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  night  of  a  vice-regal  com¬ 
mand,  by  Lord  Whitworth,  and  had  his 
house  sacked  in  consequence.  The  fa(‘t 
was,  the  “star”  had  not  been  paid  for 
several  night.s,  and  thought  that  a  good 
opportunity  of  striking  for  increased 
wages.  This  “  untoward  event,”  which 
occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  December, 
1814,  is  celebrated  in  Dublin  histrionic 
ann.als  .as  “  The  Dog  Row.” 

But  since  those  days,  dogs  have  di.s- 
dained  to  appear  singly ;  they  form  com- 
(lanies,  and  act  entire  plays.  Not  long 
since,  in  Paris,  a  troupe  of  8.apient  re¬ 
trievers  gave  JRortieo  and  Juliet  in  its 
integrity ;  .and  both  on  the  London  and 
Dublin  boards  we  have  seen  steeple-chas¬ 
es  nobly  by  large  French  poo- 
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dies,  bestridden  by  diminutive  monkeys, 
who  whipped  and  spurred  with  frantic 
energy  and  emulation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  action  j 
which  took  place  in  1803  between  the  | 
Nym^he  and  Cleopatre,  there  was  a  large 
Newfoundland  dog  on  board  the  English 
vessel,  who,  the  moment  the  lire  began, 
ran  from  below-deck,  in  spite  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  men  to  keep  him  down,  and 
climbing  up  into  the  main-chains,  there 
kept  up  a  continual  barking,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  the  most  violent  rage  during  the 
w'hole  of  the  engagement.  When  the 
Cleopatre  struck,  he  was  amongst  the 
foremost  to  board  her,  and  then  walked 
up  and  down  the  decks,  seemingly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  victory  that  had  been  gained. 

In  the  History  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
there  is  the  following  relation  of  stalking 
dog^  near  Zeitz,  in  Misnia.  Leibnitz  cor¬ 
roborates  the  fact : 

“  It  is  a  cbuntryman’s  dog,  of  a  very  common 
shape,  and  of  a  moderate  size.  A  young  lad 
heard  it  utter  some  sounds,  which  be  thought 
resembled  German  words,  and  upon  this,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  teach  him  to  speak.  The 
master,  who  bad  nothing  better  to  do,  spared 
neither  time  nor  pains,  and  luckily  the  pupil 
had  such  dispositions  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
hod  again  in  any  oUier.  At  length,  aAer  some 
years,  the  dog  could  pronounce  about  thirty 
words.  Of  this  number  were  tea,  eojfee,  choco¬ 
late,  asuemhly,  etc.,  words  that  are  current  in 
all  modern  languages,  without  much  variety. 
It  is  to  be  obwrved,  that  the  dog  was  three 
years  old  when  he  was  put  to  school.  He  talks 
only  by  echo,  fliat  is  to  say,  after  his  master 
has  pronounced  a  word ;  and  he  seems  to  repeat 
it  by  constraint,  and  against  his  inclination,  al¬ 
though  not  coerced  by  being  beaten.  It  must 
likewise  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Leibnitz  saw  and 
heard  him.” 

The  earliest  and  the  oldest  dog  of  an¬ 
tiquity  of  whom  we  have  any  account, 
is  “  Argus,”  of  Ithaca,  immortalized  by 
Homer  in  the  Odyssey.  He  recognized 
Ulysses,  in  rags,  after  twenty  ye.ar8  of 
foreign  travel,  wagged  his  tail,  licked  his 
master’s  hand,  and  died  of  joy  and  fideli¬ 
ty.  Lord  Byron,  .with  inconsistency  of 
opinion,  which,  at  another  time,  he  con¬ 
tradicts,  (but  he  w’as  a  mass  of  contradic¬ 
tion,)  thinks  dogs  less  staunch  in  the 
present  age,  and  says,  that  after  five  years’ 
.absence,  a  modern  Argus  would  hand 
himself  over  to  a  new  patron,  and  bite  his 
old  one  “  by  the  breeches.” 


“  Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands ; 

But  long  ere  1  come  back  again 
He’d  tear  me  where  he  stands.” 

I 

Plutarch  thinks  more  charitably.  He 
loved  and  respected  dogs,  and  omits  no 
oj)portunity  of  speaking  in  their  favor. 
When  relating  how  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  .abandon  their  city  in  the  time 
of  Theraistocles  and  the  Persian  invasion, 
he  breaks  the  thread  of  his  history  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  lamentitble  cries  and  bowlings 
of  the  domestic  dogs  they  are  constrained 
to  leave  behind,  lie  mentions  one  that 
swam  after  his  master,  Xantippus,  across 
the  sea,  to  Sabamis,  where  he  died,  and 
was  honored  with  a  tomb,  at  the  public 
expense,  by  the  citizens,  who  gave  the 
name  of  the  “  Dog’s  Grave”  to  that  part 
of  the  island  where  he  was  buried. 

The  same  historian  .again  tells  us  that 
the  dead  body  of  a  soldier  killed  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  quarrel  was  carefully  watched  by  his 
dog,  who  would  not  permit  any  |)erson  to 
touch  the  remains  of  his  departed  master. 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  hap{>ening  to 
pa.ss  that  way,  took  notice  of  the  unusual 
spectacle,  and  inquired  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  On  being  informed 
that  the  man  had  been  slain  three  days 
before,  and  that  the  dog  had  neither  stir¬ 
red  from  the  body  nor  taken  any  food 
since,  the  king  ordered  the  corpse  to  be 
interred,  and  the  dog  to  be  taken  care  of 
and  brought  to  him.  The  creature  soon 
grew  fon»l  of  Pyrrhus,  who  shortly  after 
directing  his  forces  to  be  marshaled,  the 
whole  army  passed  before  him  in  review. 
During  this  ceremony  the  dog  for  some 
time,  lay  quietly  at  his  feet,  until  seeing 
the  soldiers  pass  by  Who  h.ad  murdered 
his  late  owner,  he  sprang  at  them  with 
such  rage  and  fierceness,  and  turned  him¬ 
self  tow.ard  Pyrrhus  with  such  meaning 
in  his  looks  and  gestures,  that  the  men 
were  sent  to  prison  on  suspicion  of  hav¬ 
ing  committecl  the  crime  with  which  the 
dog  had  charged  them.  Being  strictly 
examined,  they  confessed  their  guilt,  and 
were  executed  in  due  course.  It  seems 
not  improbable  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
may  have  derived  from  this  historical  in¬ 
cident  the  attack  m.adc  by  “  Iloswal,” 
the  Scottish  knight’s  deer-hound,  (in  the 
Talisman,)  u[K>n  Conrade  of  Montferrat, 
who  had  transfixed  him  with  his  lance 
when  guarding  the  English  banner. 

An  anecdote  tMd  by  Maxwell,  in  bis 
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Victories  of  WeUington  and  the  British 
Armies,  forms,  in  some  leading  points,  a 
modern  pendant  to  this  ancient  tale  : 

“  After  the  battle  of  Barrost^  (6fth  March, 
1811,)  the  wounded  of  both  nations  were,  from 
the  want  of  means  of  transport,  necessarily 
left  upon  the  held  during  the  whole  night  and 
part  of  the  following  day.  General  Rousseau, 
commander  of  a  French  brigade,  was  of  the 
number.  His  dog,  a  large  white  poodle,  which 
had  been  left  in  quarters  upon  the  advance  of 
tlie  French  force,  hnding  that  the  General  re¬ 
turned  not  with  those  who  escaped  from  the 
battle,  set  out  in  search  of  him,  found  him  at 
night  in  his  dreary  resting  place,  and  expressed 
his  affliction  by  moans,  and  by  licking  the 
hands  and  feet  of  his  dying  master.  When  the 
fatal  crisis  took  place,  some  hours  after,  he 
seemed  fully  aware  of  the  change,  attached  him¬ 
self  closely  to  the  body,  and  for  three  days 
refused  the  sustenance  that  was  offered  to  him. 
Arrangements  liaving  been  naade  for  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  dead,  the  body  of  the  General  was, 
with  the  rest,  committed  to  its  honorable  grave. 
The  dog  lay  down  upon  the  earth  which  cover¬ 
ed  the  beloved  remains,  and  evinced  by  silence 
and  deep  dejection  his  continual  sorrow  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  The  English  comman¬ 
der,  General  Graham,  whose  fine  feelings  bad 
prompted  him  to  superintend  the  last  duties  due 
to  the  gallant  slain,  observed  the  four-footed 
mourner,  drew  him,  now  no  longer  resisting, 
from  the  spot,  and  gave  him  his  protection, 
which  ho  continued  until  the  dog  died,  many 
years  after,  at  the  General’s  residence,  Bal- 
gowau,  in  Perthshire.” 

Many  who  have  closely  studied  the  dis- 
ihictive.  sittributes  of  dogs,  in  all  their 
varied  races,  divide  the  palm  for  intelli¬ 
gence  and  affection  between  the  poodle 
and  the  terrier.  Others  prefer  the  shep- 
perd’s  colley.  The  Newfoundland  dog 
ranks  lower  in  the  scale  than  he  did  for¬ 
merly.  Hounds  seldom  form  individual 
attachments  to  men  unless  they  are  do¬ 
mesticated  in  early  life,  and  brought  up 
singly.  The  Danish  or  Dalmatian  car¬ 
riage-dog  is  a  creature  of  locality.  He 
devotes  himself  to  the  stable  of  his  com¬ 
panion  horses.  During  King  Charles  the 
First’s  troubles,  a  discourse  arose  one  day 
as  to  what  sort  of  dogs  deserved  preemi¬ 
nence  ;  and  it  being  on  all  h.ands  agreed 
to  belong  either  to  the  spaniel  or  grey¬ 
hound,  the  King  gave  his  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  greyhound,  “  because,”  he  said, 

he  has  all  the  good  nature  of  the  othei', 
without  his  fawning.”  The  story  is  told 
by  Pope,  who  8.aid  it  was  related  to  him 
by  Sir  William  Trumbull,  who  had  it 
from  one  that  was  present. 


In  CamderCs  Britannia,  we  find  a  ca¬ 
rious  paragraph,  stating  that  in  the  year 
1299,  at  Uenelon  Castle,  in  Burgundy, 
there  was  a  battle,  or  rather  fight  of  dogs, 
wherein  every  one  killed  another,  being 
in  number  three  thousand.  One  dog 
alone  survived.  Dogs  bay  at  the  moon, 
either  from  pleasure  or  disturbance.  Who 
can  tell  which  ?  They  also  howl  on  the 
approaching  death  of  a  member  of  the 
family  td  which  they  belong.  If  they  do 
this  from  intelligence  or  sympathy,  or 
presentiment,  it  increases  their  claims  on 
the  attention  of  men.  All  legends,  too, 
unite  in  saying  that  dogs  (and  hoi-ses  also) 
are  susceptible  of  superstitious  terror. 
There  have  been  few  instances  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  shrewdness  more  remarkable 
than  the  fact  of  a  little  dog,,  who  being 
attacked  by  a  much  more  powerful  ani¬ 
mal,  brought  another  abler  than  himself 
from  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  to 
revenge  his  w’rong,  and  then  returned 
home  with  his  protector,  after  the  latter 
had  chastised  the  aggressor,  gayly  frisk¬ 
ing  his  tail  in  token  of  satisfaction.  And 
what  c.an  surpass  the  reminiscent  acumen 
of  the  sjianiel  who,  having  had  a  damaged 
leg  cured,  brought  a  companion  to  the 
same  doctor,  to  be  relieved  from  a  similar 
casualty  ? 

We  c.an  not  do  better,  to  wind  up  this 
short  notice,  than  copy  a  letter  of  Sir 
.John  Harrington  (included  in  the  Kugm 
Antiquoi)  to  Ilenry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son 
of  James  I.,  conceming  the  extraordi- 
n.ary  qualities  of  his  celebrated  dog, 
“  Bunge}'.” 

“  May  it  please  your  Highness  to  accept  in  as 
goode  sortc  what  I  now  offer,  as  hath  been  done 
afore  time,  and  I  may  say,  /  pede  fa^uto  ;  but 
having  goode  rea.son  to  think  your  Highness 
hath  go^c  will  and  likinge  to  read  what  others 
have  told  of  my  rare  dogge,  I  will  even  give  a 
brief  historic  of  his  goode  deedes  and  strange 
fejits ;  and  herein  will  I  not  plaie  the  curre  my- 
selfe,  but  in  good  soothe  relate  what  is  no  more 
than  bare  veritie.  Although  I  mean  not  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  deedes  of  Alexander’s  horse,  Buce¬ 
phalus,  I  will  match  my  dogge  against  him 
for  good  carriage ;  for,  if  he  do  not  War  a  great 
prince  on  his  backe,  I  am  bolde  to  .say  he  did 
often  l>ear  the  sweet  wordes  of  a  greater  prin- 
ce8.se.  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  his  necke. 

”  I  did  once  relate  to  your  Highnesse  after 
what  sortc  his  actinge  was,  wherewitho  he  did 
sojourn  from  my  house  at  the  Bathe  to  Green- 
wicbe  Palace,  and  deliver  up  tc  the  Courtc  there 
such  matters  as  were  intrusted  to  his  care. 
This  he  hath  often  done,  and  came  safe  backe’to 
the  Bathe,  or  to  my  house  here  at  Kclstone, 
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with  goodlie  returns  from  such  nobilitie  as  were 
pleassde  to  emploie  him  ;  nor  was  it  ever  tolde 
our  Ladje  Queene  that  this  messenger  did  ever 
blab  ought  concerning  his  highe  trust,  as  others 
have  done  in  more  special  matters.  Neither 
must  it  be  forgotten,  as  how  he  once  was  sente 
with  two  charges  of  sack  wine  from  the  Bathe 
to  my  house,  by  my  man,  Combe ;  and  on  his 
way  the  cordage  did  slacken ;  but  my  trustie 
bearer  did  now  beare  himselfc  so  wisely  as 
covertly  to  hide  one  flasket  in  the  rushes  and 
take  the  oth^r  in  his  teethe  to  the  house,  after 
whicbe  he  wente  forthe  againe  and  returned 
with  the  other  parte  of  his  burden  to  dinner. 
Hercat  your  Highne%e  may  perchance  marvel 
and  doubte,  but  we  have  livinge  testimonie  of 
those  who  wroughte  in  the  fieldcs  and  espiede 
his  worke,  and  now  live  to  tell  they  did  much 
longe  to  plaie  the  dogge,  and  give  stowage  to 
the  wine  themselves ;  but  they  did  repaire  and 
watchede  the  pas.sage  of  this  whole  business. 

“  I  need  not  say  how  muche  I  did  once  grieve 
at  missinge  this  dogge ;  from  my  journie  to¬ 
ward  Londonne,  some  idle  pastimers  did  divert 
themselves  with  huntinge  mallards  in  a  ponde, 
and  conveyed  Bungey  to  the  Spanish  Aml)as.sa- 
dor’s,  where,  in  a  happie  houre,  after  six  weeks, 

I  did  heare  of  him ;  but  such  was  the  courte  he 
did  pay  to  the  Don,  that  he  was  no  Icssc  in 
good  likinge  there  than  at  home.  Nor  did  the 
househulde  listen  to  my  claim,  or  challenge,  till 
I  rested  my  suite  on  the  doge’s  own  proofes, 
and  made  hidi  perform  suche  feats  before  the 
nobles  assembled  as  put  it  (last  doubt  that  I  was 
his  master.  I  did  send  him  to  the  hall  in  the 
time  of  dinner,  and  made  him  bringc  thence  a 
pheasant  out  of  the  dish,  which  created  much 
mirthe  ;  but  muche  more  when  he  returned  at 
my  commandement  to  the  table  and  put  it  again 
in  the  same  cover.  Herewith  the  com{ianie 
was  well  content  to  allow  me  my  claim,  and  we 
V>othe  were  well  contente  to  accepte  it,  and  came 
homewardes.  I  could  dwelle  more  on  this  mat- 1 
ter,  butyv^  renotare  dolorem  ;  I  will  now  sale 
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in  what  manner  my  poor  dogge  died.  As  we 
traveled  towardes  the  Bathe,  he  leapede  on  my 
horse’s  necke,  and  was  more  earnest  in  fawn- 
inge  and  courtinge  my  notice  than  what  I  had 
observed  for  some  time  backe ;  and  after  my 
chidinge  his  disturbinge  my  passage  forward, 
he  gave  me  some  glances  of  such  alfection  as 
moved  me  to  cajole  him ;  but,  alas !  he  crept 
suddenlie  into  a  thorny  brake  and  died  in  a  short 
time. 

“  Thus  I  have  strove  to  rehearse  such  of  his 
deedes  as  maie  suggeste  much  more  to  j'our 
Highnesse’s  thoughte  of  this  dogge.  But  hav¬ 
ing  said  so  much  of  him  in  prose,  I  will  say 
somewhat,  too,  in  verse,  as  you  may  find  here¬ 
after  at  the  close  of  this  historie.  Now,  let 
Ulys.ses  praise  his  dogge  Argus,  orTobit  be  led 
by  that  dogge  whose  name  doth  not  appe.ar ; 
yet  could  1  say  such  things  of  my  Bungey  as 
might  shame  them  bothe,  either  for  faith,  clear 
wit,  or  wonderful  deedes ;  to  say  no  more  than 
I  have  alreadie  said,  of  his  bearing  letters  to 
Londonne  and  (Ireenwiche,  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  As  I  doubt  not  your  Highnesse 
would  love  my  dogge,  if  not  myselfe,  I  have 
been  thus  tedious  in  his  storie  ;  and  again  saie, 
that  of  all  the  dogges  near  the  Kinge,  your 
father’s  Courte,  not  one  hathc  more  love,  more 
diligence  to  please,  or  less  pay  for  pleasinge, 
than  him  I  write  of;  for  verily  a  bone  would 
content  my  servant  when  some  expecte  muche 
greater  matters,  or  will  knavi.shly  flnde  out  a 
bone  of  contention. 

“  I  now  rest  your  Highnesse’s  friend,  on  all 
service  that  may  suite  him, 

“  John  Hakrinoton. 

“Kelstone,  June  14th,  16(»3.” 

“  P.S. — The  verses  above  spoken  of  are  in  my 
iMoke  of  Epigrammes  in  praise  of  my  dogge 
Bungey  to  Momus.  And  I  have  an  excellentc 
picture,  curiously  limned,  to  remain  in  my  pos- 
I  teritie.” 


Thi  Cxia  AT  Moscow. — The  following  account  of  I 
the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  reception  at  Moscow  ap¬ 
pears  in  Bullier’s  lithographic  sheets :  “  Letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  persons  well  informed  announce  that 
when  the  Em(>eror  Alexander  eiitured  the  theater  , 
at  Moscow  all  the  company  quitte«l  it,  as  if  they  j 
obeyed  a  preconcerted  signal.  It  is  added  that  the 
Emperor’s  aides-de-camp  were  insulted  by  the  crowd. 
But,  what  is  still  more  serious,  the  insurrection 
amon^  the  |>easants  is  extending  every  day,  and  is 
a.«uming  alarming  proportions.  Hitherto  the  troops 
havp  act^  without  hesitation  against  the  insurgents, 
but  fears  as  to  their  fidelity  are  now  beginning  to  be 
entertained.  ” 


As  was  expected  M.  Tliiera  did  not  accept  the 
twenty  thousand  francs,  the  Emperor’s  prize  awarded 
in  the  Institute,  but  returned  it  with  the  recommen- 
ilation  that  it  should  be  employed  as  the  foundation 
for  other  literary  prizes.  The  Monthyoii  prize, 
founded  by  Baron  de  Monthyon  in  1782  for  the 
most  useful  work  of  the  year,  has  been  awarded  to 
M.  Xavier  Marnier,  the  author  of  a  popular  work  on 
Scandinavian  history  and  literature.  The  liook  for 
which  the  prize  was  awarded  is  entitled  Gmida, 
aud  contains  some  delightful  sketches  of  Canadian 
life  and  many  exquisite  touches  of  pathos.  There 
I  were  more  than  a  hundred  competitors  for  this 
1  prize. 
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From  the  London  Rerlew. 

PITY  THE  SORROWS  OF  A  POOR  OLD  MAN.* 


The  Papacy  is  the  hereditary  nuisance 
of  Europe  ;  the  only  variety  in  its  history 
being,  that  sometimes  it  has  been,  as  in 
the  middle  ages,  a  terrible  nuisance ;  and 
sumetiincs,  as  at  this  moment,  a  ludicrous 
nuisance.  It  is  really  quite  shocking  to 
think  what  a  terrible  old  fellow  this  Pope 
is.  In  our  last  number  we  quoted  some 
passages  from  liomish  journalists,  show* 
ing  that  the  death  of  Cavour  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  excommunication  by  the  Pope. 
And  exhibiting  his  amazing  fjcilities  for 
mischief  from  his  league  with  the  powers 
of  the  spiritual  world  Dr.  Manning  sjiys : 

“Read  the  history  of  Christian  Europe,  and 
look  along  the  line  of  its  nionarchs  who  have 
fought  with  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  find  me  one 
who  has  ever  contended  against  the  temporal 
soTcrcignty  of  the  Vicar  of  our  Divine  Lord,  and 
has  not  been  chastised.  Find  me  one  who  has 
ever  dared  to  resist  the  divine  ordinance  of 
Gt)d,  in  whose  history  there  is  not  written — nay 
scored,  engraved  in  characters  so  deep,  that  tlic 
lapse  of  ages  can  not  efface  them — the  judgment 
of  God  upon  that  rebellious  head.  I  will  not  go 
to  old  examples ;  I  will  only  take  one.  There 
was  one  who  rose  to  a  zenith  of  power  in  Europe 
which  has  never  been  surpassed,  liis  arms 
won  the  dominion  of  Spain  ;  the  whole  of  France 
was  under  his  feet ;  Germany  had  been  beaten 
down  again  and  again  in  a  succession  of  battles. 
He  had  been  crowned  King  of  Italy,  and  there 
was  a  King  of  Rome  of  his  own  making ;  Bel¬ 
gium  was  his ;  Sweden  was  reigned  over  by  his 
creature ;  England  remained  as  it  were,  floating 
on  the  waters ;  and  there  was  one  vast  country 
defended  by  its  own  winters.  Those  were  the 
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only  barriers  to  his  universal  rule.  But  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power  there  was  an  old  unarmed 
man  in  the  Vatican,  whom,  most  unchivalrou.«ly, 
his  armed  men  took  away  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  Weak  and  sick  as  he  was,  they  hurried 
him  along,  with  the  blinds  of  his  carriage  down, 
lest,  whosoever  should  see  him,  should  recognize 
him,  and  should  know  him  to  be  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  That  poor  feeble  man  was  in  the  grasp 
of  the  eagle  ;  he  was  imprisoned  at  Savona,  and 
at  Fontainebleau.  This  great  Emperor  was  king 
of  the  world,  and  when  this  poor  feeble  man 
affixed  to  the  doors  of  his  church  theT  sentence 
of  excommunication,  the  Emperor  said :  *  Does 
he  think  this  will  make  the  muskets  fall  from 
the  hands  of  my  .soldiers  ?’  ‘  Within  three 
short  years,’  as  an  historian,  and  himself  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  that  great  expedition,  writes,  ‘  our  men 
could  not  hold  their  muskets.’  You  know  the 
history ;  that  which  has  been  shall  be.” 

Our  writer  continues: 

“  The  conclusion,  then,  I  wish  to  establish  is 
this,  that  the  last  glories  of  the  Holy  See  will  be 
greater  than  the  first ;  for  its  imperi.shable  vi¬ 
tality  and  divine  tenacity  of  endurance  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  more  and  more  lumiuousl^ 
manifested  in  the  struggle  through  which  it  is 
passing.  It  will  be  more  clearly  seen  by  all  the 
world  that  the  sole  principle  of  stability  to  be 
found  among  men  is  the  Church  Catholic  and 
Roman ;  that  all  forms  of  human  institution  are 
transitoiT,  dis.solving,  and  self-destructive.  The 
Roman  State  has  been  changed  and  fashioned 
again  ami  again  into  counties  and  duchies,  into 
kingdoms  and  provinces  of  empires.  Where,  I 
should  like  to  know,  at  this  moment,  is  the  very 
name  of  those  kingdoms  and  of  their  lords,  who 
claimed  to  be  its  temporal  governors?  Where 
now  is  Napoleon,  ‘  King  of  Rome’  ?  And  where, 
to-morrow,  will  be  Victor  Emmanuel,  ‘  King  of 
Italy’  ?  All  those  occasional  forms  of  rebellion, 
revolution,  and  disorder,  which  spring  from  the 
will  of  man,  have  a  momentary  success,  and  in 
a  little  while  are  not  God,  with  a  divine  scorn 
and  with  a  majestic  indignation,  smites  them  as 
small  as  the  dust  of  the  summer  threshing-floor, 
and  the  winds  of  his  derision  sweep  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.” 

There  are  few  men  to  whom  we  have 
felt  more  deejily,  even  tenderly  indebted 
,  than  to  Archdeacon  Manning  ;  his  ser- 
1  mons  have  been  frequently  a  source  of 
,  strength  and  ministration  to  us  ;  we  were 
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grieved — we  scarcely  were  surprised — 
when  we  heard  that  he  had  become  a  per- 
vert.  He  is  an  ascetic.  Even  his  ser¬ 
mons,  rich  as  they  are  in  the  best  fullness 
of  Gospel  truth,  and  profoundly  as  they 
deal  with  the  most  subtle  recesses  and 
sins  of  the  human  heart,  are  from  these 
very  reasons,  among  other  reasons,  a  help 
to  the  more  ascetic  tempers  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  life.  We  have,  however,  prized  his 
sermons  highly,  and  it  has  been  impossi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  feel  for  him  other  than  love 
aud  reverence  as  a  teacher ;  we  have  even 
attempted  to  account  for  his  dejiarture  to 
the  recesses  of  a  Church  where  he  might 
foster  more  securely  the  anchoritio  puri- 
tanism  of  his  nature,  but  it  seems  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  to  enter  that  Church 
and  to  remain  loyal  to  Christ ;  and  the 
way  in  which  even  Dr.  Manning  identifies 
the  person  of  the  tattered  and  ragged  old 
impotent  imbecility  occupying  the  chair 
of  the  apostles  at  Rome,  with  the  person 
of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  is  shocking  and  horrible.  He  does 
not  hesit.ate  to  appropriate  to  the  living 
Pope  the  words  referring  to  our  Lord : 
“  He  is  the  sign  which  shall  be  every 
where  spoken  against ;  he  is  set  for  the 
fall  and  for  the  rising  ag.ain  of  the  na¬ 
tions.”  Dr.  Manning  continues : 

“  He  is  the  test  of  the  world ;  Pius  IX.,  that 
despised  name  to  those  who  arc  not  of  his  fami¬ 
ly — he  is  the  test  of  the  world.  And  there  are 
voices  that  are  cominp  up  now  as  of  old,  ‘  Hail 
King  of  the  Jews  1’  and  they  would  fain  blindfold 
him,  and  buffet  him,  and  spit  upon  his  face ; 
they  would  mock  him  as  a  false  king  with  a 
reed,  a  feeble  reed,  as  an  impotent  king  with  a 
crown  of  thorns — mock  loyalty  from  a  revolting 
people,  and  they  may  say :  ‘  Away,  we  will  not 
have  this  man  to  reign  over  us;  we  have  no 
king  but  Caesar.’  But  he  is  Vicar  of  Him  who 
will  judge  the  world.” 

In  the  same  manner  Dr.  Faber  talks : 

“  How  temerarious  it  is  to  criticise  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Popes  or  the  movements  of  the 
Church  in  the  same  way  as  we  shmdd  criticise 
the  acts  of  sovereigns  or  the  aggression  of  states, 
and  not  rather  to  recognize  with  Jacob  in  Beth¬ 
el  :  ‘  Indeed  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I 
knew  it  not’  And  trembling  he  said :  ‘  How 
terrible  is  this  place !  this  is  no  other  but  the 
house  of  God  and  the  gate  df  heaven.’  (Gene¬ 
sis  28.) 

“  There  are  times  when  loyalty  can  hardly  be 
excessive.  Is  not  this  a  time  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion?  But,  in  truth,  is  there  any  time  when 
loyalty  to  Christ’s  Vicar  can  exceed  in  its  self  sac¬ 


rifice  ?  0  children  of  the  Church  !  if  the  times 
have  dazzled  any  of  you  now  with  their  earthly 
brightness,  so  that  your  eyes  are  too  weak  to 
bear  the  heavenly  splendor  of  our  Father’s  tiara, 
at  least  let  your  faith,  your  tadneu,  and  your 
love  do  Ikomage  to  hU  Crown  of  Thontt." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  call  this  language 
the  very  chivalry  of  blasphemy. 

There  is  something  incomparably  amus- 
ing  and  facetious  in  the  arrogance  with 
which  papist  writers  disport  themselves  in 
the  press.  Do  our  readers  remember  a 
passage  from  Wiseman’s  BecoUectiona  of 
the  Last  Four  Popea  f  Ah !  the  supple 
Cardinal,  would  he  express  himself  so 
now  ?  Is  not  the  following  odoriferous 
conclusion  wasted  on  the  desert  air  ? 

‘‘Well,  and  no  wonder  he  deemed  himself 
invincible  !  And  while  he  stood  on  his  own 
ground,  sat  on  his  war-steed,  or  on  his  throne, 
he  was  so. 

”  But  there  needed  only  a  plain  and  simple 
monk,  brought  up  in  a  cloister,  ignorant  of  tlie 
world,  single-minded  in  his  aims,  guileless  and 
artless  in  his  word  and  speech,  not  eloquent, 
nor  brilliant  in  qualities  or  attainments,  meek, 
gentle,  sweet  humble-minded,  and  devout ;  it 
required  only  a  Pope  of  average  character  in 
the  qualifications  of  his  state,  to  prove  that 
there  was  a  power  superior  to  that  of  a  mighty 
conqueror,  and  give  to  the  age  a  rival,  though 
unbelted,  hero. 

“  And  no  wonder  if  the  captor  was  made 
captive,  and  the  conqueror  was  subdued.  For 
he  had  left  his  own  ground,  he  had  dismounted 
from  his  charger,  ho  had  descended  from  his 
throne :  he  had  stepped  into  the  sanctuary. 
And  there  the  old  man  of  mild  aspect  and 
gentle  voice  was  in  his  own.  And  the  whole 
could  only  be  a  repetition  of  a  scene  often  re¬ 
peated  there ;  and  its  result  was  only  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  an  eternal  law. 

“  The  Emperor  Arcadius,  more  perhaps 
through  evil  counsel  than  through  malice,  had 
the  great  Bishop  SL  John  Chrysostom  removed 
from  his  patriarchal  see,  and  carried  away  into 
the  fastnesses  of  cold  inclement  mountains. 
Years  after  his  death,  Theodosius  and  Pulcheria 
made  reparation  in  the  same  city,  publicly  and 
fearlessly,  for  the  injury  inflicted  by  their  par¬ 
ents  on  so  holy  a  man. 

“And  has  there  been  virtually  no  repetition 
of  this  same  noble  and  generous  scene?  Upon 
how  many  a  French  soldier  and  oficer  haa  the 
splendid  statue  of  Pius  in  the  Vatican  seemed 
to  look  down  -  smiling  and  forgivingly,  and  with 
hand  outstretched  to  shed  a  blissing,  at  once 
sacerdotal  and  paternal  f" 

Meantime,  how  is  the  poor  old  gentle- 
m:in  who  has  such  claims  upon  our  more 
than  affectionate  regard  ?  Is  ho  sick,  or 
is  he  well  ?  for  rejH)rt8  arc  very  contr.a 
diclory  in  this  all-important  matter.  We 
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are  gratified,  indeed,  to  learn  that  his 
foot  is  in  good  condition.  Time  has  been 
when  that  foot  was  not  alone  alive,  but 
kicking ;  in  these  days  it  is  not  kickable, 
but  it  is  still  kissable.  We  learn  from  our 
interesting  cotemporary  of  the  Tablet  of 
July  20th,  that 

“  The  Polish  peasant,  Golomb,  whose  arrival 
in  Rome  as  a  deputation  from  his  village  to  con¬ 
sole  the  Pope,  was  narrated  in  the  Monde,  has 
been  received  by  his  Holy  Father.  Count 
Ladislaus  Kulczycki  acted  as  his  interpreter, 
and  tnuislated  to  Pius  IX.  the  simple  language 
of  the  peasant,  who,  in  his  love  and  rapture, 
found  words,  exclamation.®,  and  tears  in  abund¬ 
ance.  The  Pope  answered  in  these  words; 
‘  While  the  Church  is  forsaken  by  her  children 
who  are  nearest  to  her,  thou,  man  of  a  far  dis¬ 
tant  land,  hast  quitted  thy  home ;  thou  hast  tra¬ 
versed  Europe  on  foot,  in  order  to  come  here  to 
kiss  the  foot  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
for  this  U>ou  art  blessed,  and  heaven’s  blessings 
are  upon  thee.  Kies,  then,  the  Pope'e  foot.  I 
bless  thee,  and  in  thee  I  bless  all  the  Polish 
people.’ 

“  Golomb  prostrated  himself,  and  kissed  the 
Holy  Father’s  foot,  who  did  not  allow  him  to 
depart  without  taking  with  him  a  proof  of  his 
munificence.” 

“  Kiss,  then,  the  Pope’s  foot !  ”  Time 
h.os  been  when  that  choleric  old  person- 
.nge  has  used  his  foot  for  other  purposes 
than  to  be  subjected  to  the  embrace  of 
ardent  devotees.  We  h.ayc  heard  how 
literally  it  has  been  set  upon  the  neck  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Papacy.  Meantime, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  is  sick — 
very"  sick,  and,  no  doubt,  very  sorry.  He 
is  not  only  sick,  but  the  old  gentleman  is 
also  very  poor.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  gift  made  by  the  Holy  Father 
to  the  Bazaar  of  tlie  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion.  The  other  day,  in  the  Tablet,  we 
read  the  following  announcement : 

“IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CIIAIHTY. 

“  Tnc  BcirnrcL  prksknt  or  popr  pira  ix.  to  tbi  orphans 

or  LONDON. 

“When  informed  of  our  twenty  thousand 
neglected  children,  the  Holy  Father  turned  to 
a  beautiful  painting  on  porcelain  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  our  Lord  and  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Our  Lady,  which  stood  on  his  table  in  a  rich 
frame,  surmounted  by  the  Papal  arms,  and  said : 

‘  This  has  been  a  comfort  to  me  ia  my  troubles 
—  it  is  a  gift  to  me — but  now  I  have  nothing 
left  to  give  except  what  is  given  to  me.  Let 
this  go  to  the  Orphans  of  London.’  He  added 
his  special  Benediction  : 

“  ‘  Despoiled  and  made  poor  —  Pope  Pius 
gives  not  out  of  his  abundance — but  out  of  his 
want 


“  ‘  Despoiled  and  made  poor — he  still  keeps 
what  man  can  not  take  from  him — the  Catholic 
heart  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  that  can  feel  for 
every  woe  of  the  universal  Church,  and  mourn 
for  me  ruin  of  our  children  as  for  a  household 
grief. 

“  ‘  Despoiled  and  made  poor — he  says  with 
the  first  Pope — “  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none — 
but  that  which  I  have  I  give.”  ’ 

“  In  disposing  of  tliis  much  prized  offering 
the  Committee  of  Management  arc  duly  anx¬ 
ious — 

“1.  To  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Holy 
Father,  by  looking  to  the  interests  of  his  poor 
children. 

“  2.  To  deal  most  fairly  with  the  many  who' 
devoutly  covet  this  sacred  prize. 

“  8.  To  secure  that  it  shall  fall  into  the  hands 
of  such  as  will  cherish  and  hand  down  as  a 
family  heir -loom  this  memorial  of  the  Great 
Pontiff,  whose  portion  has  been,  and  is,  and  to 
all  appearance  will  be,  ‘  cross  upon  cross.’ 

“  With  this  view  they  propose  not  to  offer  the 
present  of  Pope  Pius  for  sale,  hut  to  let  it  be 
aimrded  by  tote.  They  feel  sure  that  the  sale 
of  the  voting  tickets  will  realize  for  the  little 
ones  of  Christ  the  benefit  that  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  desires  for  them. 

“  Any  one,  therefore,  who  desires  to  secure 
for  himself  or  for  any  friend,  or  femily,  or  com¬ 
munity,  the  present  of  Pope  Pius  to  the  orphans, 
can  purchase  voting  tickets,  and  nominate  and 
vote  f  r  the 

CANDIDATE  OF  IIIS  CHOICE.” 

We  called  attention  the  other  day  to 
some  of  the  dodges  of  Romanism,  and 
this  seems  to  be  a  very  good  dodge ;  it 
looks  like  puttirtg  up  for  a  lottery  that 
which  would  not  realize  sufliciently  by  a 
sale. 

We  are  called  upon  to  “  pity  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  this  poor  old  man.”  We  will  not 
pity  them;  on  the  contrary,  we  will  re¬ 
joice  over  them  as  an  illustration  of  the 
righteousness  of  God.  The  crimes  of  the 
l*apacy  have  been  oflen  recited  ;  they  can 
not  be  recited  too  often  ;  they  should  be 
kept  alive  ever  in  the  memory  of  men. 
Among  the  kings  and  cabinetsof  the  earth, 
there  have  been  many  bloody  chapters  of 
cruelty,  but  we  believe  the  most  bloody 
ch.apter  in  history  is,  that :  human  nature, 
alas !  is  cruel ;  but  the  I*opes,  the  royal 
fathers  of  the  Church,  du»  ing  all  the  ages, 
exercised  no  restraining  infiuonce  upon 
those  mad  and  furious  passions.  If  wo 
yield  ourselves,  for  a  moment  even,  to 
pity,  it  is  only  in  the  feeling  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  Pope  is  the  Eli  of  his  Church  ;  “  his 
sons  have  made  themselves  vile,  and  ho 
restrained  them  not.”  We  know  well 
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enough  that  gray  hairs  are  not  to  be  in¬ 
sulted  ;  nay,  we  know  that  the  gray  hairs 
of  idiots  of  old  were  veneralca;  but 
when  the  scheming,  cunning  brow,  clothed 
with  gray  hairs,  hnds  all  its  glory  gone, 
and  that  all  its  tricks  have  overtaken  it 
and  left  it  only  in  its  old  age  a  monument 
of  its  folly,  men  will  look,  and  note,  and 
read  the  lesson.  Men  are  not  exempted 
from  service  to  the  moralist,  because, 
when  their  crimes  have  overtaken  them, 
they  are  old. 

When  great  men  sink  into  their  dotage, 
or  when  mighty  empires  fall  in  their  decline 
or  decay,  their  descendants  gratefully  re¬ 
cite  the  deeds  of  their  stronger  and  bright¬ 
er  days.  But,  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
Papacy,  what  single  chapter  or  epoch  of 
iis  history  can  the  eye  of  the  reader  or 
the  antiquary  alight  on  that  kindles  a 
single  grateful  impulse  in  the  heart  ? 
There  is  nothing  generous,  nothing  great ; 
there  is  royalty  without  magnanimity; 
there  is  profusion  without  generosity ; 
there  is  majesty  without  strength.  The 
world  owes  nothing  to  Papal  Rome.  Not 
fi'oin  it,  but  from  the  opinion  fostered 
without,  the  Christianity  that  existed  by 
sufferance,  or  in  obscurity,  or  in  persecu¬ 
tion,  was  the  world  blessed.  Papal  Rome, 
Ultramontanism,  has  always  been  a  grim 
and  bloody  Sheva  in  Christendom. 

Alas !  then  for  poor  old  Lear ;  “  his 
daughters  have  brought  him  to  this  jiass;” 
or,  say  his  sons ;  though  the  priests  of 
Rome  are  little  better  than  cniel  women. 
The  man’s  foes  have  been  those  of  his 
own  household.  His  Holiness  has  carried 
on  his  government  by  men  who  belong  to 
the  family  of  those  eminent  statesmen, 
Robson  and  Redpath.  Antonelli,  his 
chief  minister,  has  at  any  rate  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  very  Monti  Christo  of 
crime.  He  has  a  pretty  ancestry.  “  He 
was  born,”  says  About,  “  in  a  den  of 
thieves !”  and  unless  the  universal  voice 
of  fame  belies  him,  he  has  piacticed  his 
whole  life  the  lessons  derived  from  his 
brigand  ancestry.  His  wealth  is  unlimited. 
Such  cardin.al8  have  amazing  op|>ortunities 
of  acquiring  unlimited  wealth.  He  is  in 
every  sense  the  Mazarin  of  Rome,  and  of 
his  age.  His  wealth  has  been  made  by 
those  gambling  dodges  of  commerce  which 
an  unprincipled  minister  of  finance,  above 
the  voice  of  public  opinion  or  the  justice 
of  Law,  can  always  employ.  Sydney  Smith 

sjiid ;  “The  Bishop  of - is  so  like  Judas, 

that  I  now  firmly  believe  in  the  .apostolical 
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succession.”  We  may  say  that  Antonelli 
is  so  like  Judas,  that  tre  believe  in  the 
apostolical  succession.  Wo  believe  it  is 
Mrs.  Gretton  who  gives  to  us  some  illus¬ 
trations  of  his  method  of  ivaising  his  per¬ 
sonal  finances^  and  it  furnishes  us  with  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  ho 
became  rich.  The  markets  were  startled 
one  day  by  a  juohibition  upon  the  export 
of  corn — there  was  a  dread  of  scarcity — 
and  grain  was  sold  at  verj^  small  prices. 
Some  jicrsons  had  ntisgivings,  for  there 
w’as  a  silent  and  .almost  simultaneous  de¬ 
mand  for  it  over  the  country.  Some 
of  the  merchants  who  knew  the  tricks  of 
state,  exclaimed  :  “Ah  !  there  is  some  de¬ 
vilry  here !”  The  prohibition  was  remov¬ 
ed  for  a  limited  period  ;  ports  opened  for 
a  moment;  very  great  numbers  of  mer¬ 
chants  scoured  the  country,  but  nothing 
was  left  them — all  was  sold,  sold  unsus¬ 
pectingly  to  Cardinal  Antonelli’s  brother, 
for  he  had,  and  has,  a  perfect  monopoly 
of  the  corn-trade.  It  was  cleverly  done  ; 
just  in  the  very  nick  of  time  down  comes 
another  courier ;  the  ports  .are  closed ;  the 
curtain  falls  upon  the  brother — and  some 
body  else  chuckling  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  realized  by  this  great 
little  corn  transaction.  It  is  said  the 
devil  is  not  so  bLack  as  he  is  painted,  but 
that  must  be  a  very  nigriiic  painter  who 
can  over-color  the  blackness  of  Antonelli. 
This  is  the  kind  of  statesman  Rome  has 
always  loved  and  kept  in  her  pay.  Her 
cardinals  have  been  meji  of  this  hallowed 
stamn  and  character,  trafficking  ever  with 
the  kings  and  merchants  of  the  earth. 
Rome  has  ever  desired  to  hold  the  i)ur8e- 
strings  of  empires.  And  England  is 
unhappy,  and  perfidious,  and  wretch¬ 
ed,  and  exorcised,  excommunicated,  and 
damned  because  she  holds  her  own  purse¬ 
strings,  keeps  her  wealth  for  herself,  her 
children,  and  Protestantism,  and  the  world, 
and  m.akes  her st.atesmen responsible  to  law 
and  honesty.  But  Rome! — the  history  of 
its  popes,  and  its  cardinals — well,  the  Nevj- 
gait,  (Calendar  is  a  very  dark-paged  book ; 
but  what  Newgate  Calendar  contains  such 
a  comprehensive  summary  of  crimes,  con¬ 
ceived  in  me.anness,  hatched  in  ^lender, 
brought  forth  in  grandeur,  and  flaunting 
their  way  in  baseness  .and  in  blood,  as  the 
History  of  the  Papacy  ? 

We  believe  the  Papacy  was  never  so 
out  at  elbows  as  now.  It  has  not  the 
strong  veneration  of  superstition  by  its 
side,  and  even  in  its  own  camp  there  is  a 
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scliisiii.  Yet  «•©  must  remind  our  readers 
that  lloinanism  is  very  clastic/  You 
stretch  it,  almost  to  breaking,  but  it  is 
not  broken  ;  a  little  relaxation,  and  lo  !  it 
sjirings  back  into  its  old  ]>lace  again. 
And  we  must  remind  our  readers  too, 
that  there  have  been  many  moments 
when  the  Papacy  luw  been  reduced  to 
emergencies  perhaps  as  grecat  as  those  it 
at  present  suffers.  There  was  the  period 
which  has  been  called  the  llabylonisli  cap¬ 
tivity,  when  Home  was  tio  longer  the 
Metropolis  of  Christendom,  when  the 
I’ope  was  merely  a  French  prelate.  For 
seventy  years  this  period  of  e.xpatriation 
lasted.  “  It  is,”  says  De.an  ]SliIman, 

jH*rhaps  the  most  marvelous  part  of  its 
history,  that  the  Paj)acy  having  sunk  so 
low,  sank  no  lower,  that  it  recovered  its 
degradation  ;  that  from  a  satellite,  almost 
a  slave,  of  the  King  of  France,  the  Pon¬ 
tiff'  ever  emerged  again  to  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  potentate;  and  although  the 
great  line  of  medlajv.al  popes  exj)irod  in 
Boniface  VIII.,  he  couhl  resume  even  his 
modified  supremacy.  There  is  no  proof 
so  strong  of  the  vitality  of  the  Papacy,  as 
tluat  it  could  establish  the  law  that,  wher¬ 
ever  the  Pope  is  there  is  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter  ;  that  he  could  cease  to  l>e  Hii^hop 
of  Rome  in  all  but  in  name,  and  then  take 
back  again  the  abdie.ated  bishopric.” 

And,  so  to  keq)  in  mind  a  well-known 
scene  in  Alton  Locke,  while  the  nations 
were  rejoicing, 

“  John  Haricycorn  got  up  again, 

And  sair  surprised  them  all.” 

"We  sliall  be  long  in  believing  th.at  it’s  .all 
over  with  the  Papacy ;  we  doubt  that 
will  not  be  till  it’s  all  over  with  a  w’orse 
than  the  Papacy. 

The  poor  demented  Lear  of  Europe. 
He  can  not  do  much,  but  there  is  one 
th’mg  he  can  do  .as  well  as  ever — wo  had 
almost  said  as  effectively — ho  can  cur.se 
and  swear,  and  use  all  manner  of  bad  lan- 
gu.agc,  and  on  the  whole  reminds  us  of 
Avhat  Mrs.  Partington  or  Mrs.  Malaprop 
would  bo  a  little  the  worse  for  liquor. 
Old  age  and  in.njesty  in  misfortune  usually 
command  some  honnage — they  are  u.sually 
sublime — but  in  the  attitude  of  the  Pope 
at  this  moment  there  is  nothing  sublime. 
The  power  of  the  Papacy  is  limited,  “  and 
the  will  is  present,  but  how'  to  do  it  knows 
not.”  We  see  in  a  paragraph  like  the 
following,  that  the  thing  is  not  to  be 
trusted : 


I  “We  receive  from  Rome  numerous  letters 
which  all  agree  in  contradicting  the  news  circu¬ 
lated  by  several  journals  that  all  the  political 
prisoners  belonging  to  the  Romagnas  have  been 
released.  The  fact  is,  that  they  all,  without  a 
single  exception,  remain  in  irons.  Some  few 
prisoners  (the  Opinion  gives  their  names)  were 
set  at  liberty  on  June  the  twenty-fourth,  but 
none  of  them  were  from  the  Romagnas.  Of 
these  very  few,  almost  all  bad  but  a  few  weeks 
or  days  to  remain  in  prison  before  the  term  of 
their  sentences  would  expire,  and  the  majority 
returned  to  their  families  adiicted  with  incura¬ 
ble  diseases  contracted  during  their  confinement. 

‘  What  matters,’  said  the  priest,  ‘  we  have 
done  our  best  to  save  their  souls!’  A  favorite' 
device  of  the  Roman  government  when  it 
wishes  to  gain  credit  for  clemency  is  to  remit  an 
illusory  portion  of  a  heavy  sentence,  particular¬ 
ly  in  cases  where  the  recipient  of  the  favor  has 
already  sufferetl  so  much  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
live  to  enjoy  it.  For  example,  four  years  have 
been  struck  off  the  list  of  hard  labor  to  which 
young  Mezzopreti  of  Tocli,  was  condemned. 
But  be  is  now  nothing  but  a  living  skeleton 
stretched  upon  a  bed  of  suffering,  lie  was  once 
a  rich  merchant  Since  his  imprisonment  he 
has  learnt  the  death  of  his  father,  (who  died  of 
grief,)  of  his  two  sons,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  his 
house.  Ilis  young  and  beautiful  wife  has  been 
obliged  to  go  out  to  service  to  provide  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  only  remaining  child.  In 
most  countries  when  a  criminal  is  thought  to 
deserve  more  than  twenty  years’  imprisonment 
be  is  sentenced  fur  life,  or  sometimes,  which  is 
more  humane,  to  death.  But  here  forty  years 
of  the  galleys  is  quite  a  common  thing.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  political  vengeance  inflicts  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  irons  even 
after  death,  1  n  these  cases  the  skeleton  of  the 
prisoner,  when  he  dies.  Is  kept  unburied  and  in 
irons.  When  the  Poj>e  thinks  it  de.sirableto 
show  mercy,  the  number  of  years  of  imprison¬ 
ment  remitted  is  deducted,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  tho.se  to  be  suffered  after  death,  so  that 
many  whose  names  are  paraded  as  instances  of 
his  Ilolincss's  clemency  have  no  hope  but  to 
die  in  the  galleys,  and  have  no  other  ground  for 
rejoicing  than  this — that  the  fetters  will  be  re¬ 
moved  from  their  bones  while  their  rottenness 
is  in  a  somewhat  less  advanced  state  than  they 
were  originally  led  to  anticipate.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  but  Rome  where  these  re¬ 
finements  of  cruelty  are  indulged  in.  To  con¬ 
clude  with  an  individual  case — Giovanni  Luccn- 
ti,  a  Roman,  now  lies  in  prison,  working  out  a 
sentence  of  thirty-six  years  in  irons.  He  was  a 
prosperous  tradesman,  and  the  fiither  of  a  large 
family,  whom  he  brought  up  in  the  enjoyment 
of  ease  and  comfort  The  Pope  has  just  granted 
him  a  remission  of  twenty-five  months  out  of 
his  thirty-six  years!  What  a  mockery  !  Lu- 
centi,  since  he  has  been  in  prison,  has  lost  a 
leg  and  an  eye,  has  become  deaf  in  one  ear,  has 
a  tumor  in  his  liver,  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
chest,  and  a  sqiiamnso  affection  of  the  epigas¬ 
trium.  Is  not  this  killing  by  slow  torture  f — 
Oj>inu>n  Rationale. 
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The  diecussion  is  inoonrenient,  and  for  ipany 
reasons  we  regret  that  there  should  be  any  dis¬ 
agreement  on  the  question.  But  on  the  recent 
presentation  of  the  testimonial  to  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Troy,  of  which  a  report  appeared  in 
our  last,  the  matter  was  treated  by  the  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  and  it  appears 
to  us  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  case 
must  be  considered  as  decided.  It  appears  to 
us  tliat  the  time  is  past  for  any  compromise,  or 
for  the  discovery  of  any  expedient  by  which  the 
difficulty  miglit  be  avoided.  We  have  always 
adhered  to  the  opinion,  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  English 
Catholics,  that,  theoretically  and  in  principle, 
there  is  no  room  for  donbt  that,  if  tlie  two 
toasts  are  to  be  drunk  on  the  same  occasion,  the 
health  of  tlie  Head  of  the  Church  ought  to 
have  precedence  over  the  health  of  the  Head  of 
the  State.  The  spiritual  sovereign  ought  to 
lake  precedence  of  the  temporal  sovereign. 

“  As  long  as  there  was  any  rca.sonable  hope 
of  avoiding  any  conflict  of  opinion  or  practice 
before  the  Protestant  public  on  a  matter  so 
delicate,  we  would  have  been  glad  to  see  any 
course  adopted  that  involved  no  sacriflee  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 

“  And,  after  all,  it  is  with  that  f  Ktne  Catholic 
public  that  the  decision  rests.  They  require 
the  Pope’s  health  to  be  the  first  toast  proposed 
on  these  occasions,  and  are  not  willing  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  other  arrangement.  But  we 
take  it  that  Mr.  Langdale’s  speech  and  the 
practice  observed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Dcjefiner 
last  week,  will  be  held  to  have  finally  settled  the 
rule  that  on  public  occasions,  when  Catholics 
give  toasts  and  drink  healths,  the  first  toast  on 
the  list  must  be  Ilis  Holiness  the  Pope.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  practice  on  these  occasions  is  ex¬ 
tremely  desirable.  No  other  order  would  be 
approved  of,  or,  we  believe,  tolerated  by  thr^na- 
Jority  of  those  who  attend  on  these  occasions ; 
and,  therefore,  we  trust  that  the  doubt  has  been 
raised  for  the  last  time.” 


Tlie  Pope  is  one,  the  Papacy  is  one ; 
its  sorrows  have  been  mnltiplied,  but  it 
lias  ever  been  the  consistent  power,  hos¬ 
tile  to,  and  sit  war  with,  all  the  best  tem¬ 
poral  and’ eternal  interests  of  mankind; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  find  any  moment  when 
the  Pope  has  not  been  in  a  state  of  grief; 
either  growling  and  champing  for  some 
bone  beyond  his  reach,  like  a  dissatisfied 
dog,  or  with  pitiable  senility,  moaning 
and  mourning  over  his  toothless  gums,  or 
limiting  chain,  preventing  him  from  flying 
abroad  through  Europe,  upon  his  errands 
of  mischief.  Some  superficial  readers, 
whose  principal  knowledge  is  derived  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  suppose  t^iat 
it  is  only  within  these  recent  years  th.at 
the  Papacy  has  come  to  such  a  pa.ss  of 
poverty  and  sh.ame ;  let  them  take  down 
any  history,  and  they  will  find  how,  in  all 
ages,  it  has  been  the  great  pest  of  Europe, 
stirring  up  the  coals  of  strife  in  every 
little  state ;  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissen¬ 
sion  between  all  European  princes.  Tlie 
history  of  the  Papacy  is  a  mountainous 
mass  of  filth  and  putridity,  whose  reeking 
abominations  stench  and  infect  every  at¬ 
mosphere  of  every  land  ;  and  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  Papists  are  outraged  because  Eng¬ 
land  will  not  stir  herself  to  give  security 
to  the  Papal  dungeons !  to  give  protection 
to  the  miasmas  and  plagues  which  sweep 
over  the  holy  city  from  the  campagna 
around  its  walls !  because,  in  a  word,  Pro¬ 
testant  England,  excommunicated  Eng¬ 
land,  will  not  stretch  forth  her  hand  to 
steady  the  tottering  chair  of  the  imbecile 
and  cruel  idiotcy,  and  retain  the  tattered 
tiara  of  sovereignty  ujion  its  brazen  brow ! 

True,  the  Papist  in  our  community 
must  often  feel  that  he  is  an  anomaly  ; 
be  neither  knows  ivhat  to  make  of  him¬ 
self  or  his  priest,  or  his  country.  If  he 
is  an  Ultramontanist,  he  jilaces  himself 
beyond  the  pale  of  country.  He  calls  on 
England  to  defend  the  Pope,  and  he  uses 
the  very  name  of  the  Pope  for  the  pur- 
jxise  of  insulting  the  Queen — if  the  act 
were  not  even  too  contemptible  for  such 
a  charge,  or  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign 
too  high  to  be  touched  by  such  bravado. 
We  present  our  readers  with  the  following 
little  note  from  a  leader  of  the  Tablet^  of 
June  29th  last ; 

**  It  is  DOW  some  twenty  years  since  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  first  discussed  in  tliis  journal  whether 
at  Catholic  dinners  and  breakfasts  on  public  oc¬ 
casions  the  health  of  the  Pope  should  be  pro¬ 
posed  before  or  after  the  health  of  the  Queen. 


Thus,  these  men  place  themselves  be¬ 
neath  the  shadow  of  that  constitution  of 
civil  and  religiotis  liberty  they  h.ave  uni¬ 
formly  resisted,  except  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses,  for  the  very  piirpose  of  supplanting 
It  and  breaking  up  its  foundations.  Let 
men  sneer  at  Protestant  Alliances  as  they 
will,  and  Saturday  Heviewers  bring  .all 
the  light  artillery  of  their  insolence  and 
persiflage,  we  nmst  maintain  th.at  Pome, 
in  England,  needs  watching  and  circum¬ 
venting,  even  in  our  midst.  With  light 
and  opinion  all  abroad,  she  is  mischievous, 
and  may  be,  and  jierliaps  is,  dangerous. 
She  is  first  .an  annoyance,  than  a  nuisance, 
at  last  a  curse. 

Vei7  amusing  indeed  is  the  arrogance 
of  Rome.  Even  Dr.  Manning,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  hainng  received  some  English  edu¬ 
cation,  and  living  beneath  the  ju’otecting 
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shadow  of  our  country  and  freedom,  has, 
we  will  say,  nor  do  we  mean  it  otfeiisively, 
the  audacious  impudence  to  talk  tha.s: 

“  Can  you  find  the  Christianity  of  the  world 
any  where  except  as  identified  with  that  one 
{^eat  world-wide  organization  the  center  of 
which  is  Rome  ?  Take  Rome  out  of  the  world, 
and  where  is  Christendom?  Take  away  the 
one  universal  Roman  Church,  and  I  ask  you 
where  is  Christianity  ?  Then  if  the  history  of 
Christianity  is  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  wlukt  is  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  but  the  history  of  the  Holy  See  ?  And 
further  than  this,  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
Holy  Sec,  you  write  the  history  of  the  Pontiffs. 
It  is  not  the  material  seat,  whether  of  bronze  or 
of  stone,  that  may  be  crumbled  into  dust,  that 
constitutes  the  seat  of  Peter.  It  is  not  the 
person,  it  is  the  man,  it  is  the  successor  of  Peter, 
it  is  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  that  constitutes 
the  Holy  See ;  and  the  history  of  the  Holy  Sec 
is  the  history  of  a  succession  of  men,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  and  more,  who  link  us  now  with 
the  day  when  ‘The  Word  was  made  flesh’  and 
risible  among  mankind — that  lon^  line  of  tiring 
witnesses,  and  of  supreme  Pontiffs  who  hare 
ruled  the  world.  1  say,  then,  the  history  of 
the  Holy  See,  the  history  of  the  Church,  the 
history  oC  ciritization,  is  the  history  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiffs.  I  will  ask  you,  are  there  princes,  philoso¬ 
phers,  statesmen,  or  conquerors,  who  hare  con¬ 
tributed  to  Christian  Europe  what  Leo  the  Great, 
Gregory  the  Great.  Gregory  VH.,  Gregory 
XL,  Innocent  III.,  Alexander  HI.,  Sixtu.s  V., 
and  Pius  V.  contributed  ?  The  worst  that  can 
be  said  is  this,  that  in  that  line  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  supreme  Pont  ffs,  there  hare  been  a 
few  who  hare  descended  to  the  level  of  temporal 
sovereigns !  but  except  those  few,  they  have 
been  the  illuminators,  and  the  legislators,  and 
the  rulers,  and  the  civilizers,  and  creators,  of 
that  fabric  of  the  civil  order  under  the  shelter 
of  which  we  live.” 

In  the  little  tractate,  the  title  of  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  liead  of  this  article, 
the  author,  Frank  Fairplay,  is  not  asham¬ 
ed  to  talk  of  the  contributions  of  Home 
to  civilization !  Wo  are  far  from  thinking 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  ago  wo  call 
civilization  are  all  so  purely  beneficent 
that  they  have  not  their  adulterations. 
But  the  mischief  of  the  Pajial  system  is, 
that  it  is  all  adulteration  ;  it  is  all  rotten 
ness.  Where  is  the  civilization  ?  Is  it  in 
the  universal,  mendacity  of  the  ofiicials  of 
the  Papal  States,  where,  as  a  tradesman 
said  to  Mrs.  Gretton,  rubbing  bis  fore  and 
middle  finger  against  his  thumb,  “  A  little 
of  this  does  every  thing”  ?  Is  that  civili¬ 
zation,  where  all  is  in  confusion  ?  “All  is 
falling  to  pieces.  Signora ;  who  can  won¬ 
der  at  it  ?”  The  reason  has  many  times 


been  given  by  the  Italians  them.seives : 
“We  are  governed  by  men  who  have  no 
children.”  And  it  has  been  said,  the  defi¬ 
nition  some, one  gave  of  a  satyr,  or  the 
god  Marsyas,  U  gooil  for  these  monks: 
“He’s  a  Christian  a-top,  and  all  animal 
below.”  “  As  long  as  we  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pope  we  shall  never  be  more 
than  a  nation  of  bufibons,  opera-dancers, 
singers,  fiddlers,  priests,  and  slaves.”  Is 
that  civilization  where  monks  and  nuns 
meet  the  traveler  wherever  he  directs  his 
steps?  or  Trappists,  holding  no  commun¬ 
ion  of  speech  except  by  permission  of  the  , 
superior,  save  on  the  three  great  festivals 
of  the  year,  and  never  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  convent;  surrendering  themselves 
beforehand  to  the  silence  and  oonfinement 
of  the  tomb  ?  Does  civilization  linger  in 
the  neighborhood  of  those  shrines,  the 
ceiling  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  many 
lamps  perpetually  burning ;  the  walls  cov¬ 
ered  with  plates  of  silver,  or  gilded  and 
wrought  bass-reliefs,  or  coarse  brick-work, 
worn  by  the  kisses  perpetually  pressed 
on  it  ?  Or,  is  this  a  mark  of  civilization, 
as.  we  open  these  pages  and  looking  with¬ 
in  find  the  priestly  vestments  of  silver 
brocade,  the  silver  statuettes,  the  saints’ 
crucifixes,  the  clmrch  vessels,  the  neck¬ 
laces,  the  gold  chains,  the  rings,  brooches, 
watches,  cups,  fiagons,  silver  hearts,  the 
gem  w’liich  sparkled  on  a  prince’s  finger, 
the  coral  pendants  of  a  poor  peasant, 
given  for  the  lust  )  ear’s  vintage  ?  Is  civ¬ 
ilization  moving  the  fingers  of  those  |)oor 
nuns,  w’asting  away  their  sweet  life,  work¬ 
ing  the  costly  alb  of  fine  wdiite  linen, 
with  its  exquisite  designs,  and  its  deep 
fiounces  of  magnificent  point  lace,  so  en¬ 
vied  by  all  the  ladies  when  the  priest 
walks  in  jirocession ;  or  the  stole,  with  its 
texture  of  cloth  of  silver  almost  conceal¬ 
ed  by  the  raised  embroidery  of  gold  ? 
Does  civilization  retire  modestly  to  Italian 
status,  villages,  cities,  smaller  towns — Lo- 
retto,  for  instance,  “  Where,”  says  the 
Englishwomen  in  Italy,  “  the  sinister  as¬ 
pects  of  the  men  give  a  clue  to  innumera¬ 
ble  robberies  in  the  neighborhood ;  and 
where,  in  the  town,  slipshod  women,  their 
hair  matted  and  discolored,  and  beggars 
in  every  stage  of  misery,  blind,  palsied, 
and  maimed ;  squalid  children,  lean  fight¬ 
ing  dogs,  and  portly  priests,  and  dirty  pil¬ 
grims,  with  scallop  -  shell  and  staff,  pleas¬ 
antly  beset  the  curious  and  wonder  smit 
ten  w’andcrer’s  way  ”  ? 

Austria  has  loved  Home — Rome  has 
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loved  Austria.  Tlie  two  beloveds  are  [  said :  “  That  is  exceedingly  unfair  and 
worthy  of  each  other.  The  Austrian  po-  narrow  minded  to  cast  that  as  an  imputa- 
lieeman  takes  from  the  scholar  a  book —  tion  ujx)u  one  class  of  the  community 
“  Ah  I  Signori,  what  isthisf’J — “A  book  which  is  decidedly  national.” 
with  the  portrait  of  a  man  with  a  beard.”  j  There  is  sj’mpathy  still  felt  for  poor  old 
“Do  you  not  know  that  beards  are  re-  Rome  in  this  country.  "NVe  are  not  un- 
inibiican  and  are  forbidden  ?”  “  Signori,  mindful  of  the  complications  of  the  Roman 

I  am  not  answerable  for  beard  or  portrait ;  question.  It  is  not  a  question  to  be  sel- 
this  is  a  historical  romance  ;  the  man  is  tied  in  a  breath.  It  is  a  difficulty.  Rut 
represented  in  the  costume  of  the  times;  we  must  allow  no  fictitious  symiiathy  to 
then  every  man  wore  a  beard  ”  Vain  turn  us  aside.  We  know  what  Rome  is 
excuse,  it  only  rouses  the  wrath  of  the  in  our  midst.  She  docs  not  shine  before 
)>olicenian ;  teara  the  portrait  out  of  the  our  eyes.  Restrained  by  law,  and  coiu- 
liook  ;  and  takes  another — alas !  another  '  pelled  to  be  decent  and  clean,  and  to  be- 
pfiitrait,  and  here  another.  “  Oh  !  but  i  li.ave  respectably,  and  even  in  some  slight 
this  is  suspicious  ;  his  papers  must  be  ex- 1  way  respectfully.  Even  here  Rome  does 
amined.”  The  policeman  being  ignorant,  j  not  excite  our  love  or  our  admiration, 
how  can  it  end  ?  Why,  in  six  months  in  Even  here  she  knows  how  to  curse.  We 
a  wretched  dungeon  ;  and  the  man,  to  *  know  what  she  is  cai)able  of  in  that  way, 
the  day  of  his  lil^ration  or  his  death,  not !  and  we  must  allow  no  sympathy  to  hohl 
knowing  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  back  our  actions.  The  temporal  power 
only  glad  to  escape,  and  not  disposed  to  of  Rome  has  always  been  badly  wielded, 
be  nice  in  his  inquiries.  They  have  no  and  always  will  be — always  wielded  lor 
civilization  ;  the  amazing  wealth  of  soil  is  the  benefit  of  the  Church ! — the  Church, 
undeveloped — of  manhood  is  unused  and  that  is,  the  Priests ! — that  cruel  corpora- 
untiied— of  the  splendors  of  art  is  locked  tion,  strong  in  their  exemption  from  the 
s.afely  in  the  coffers  of  the  Church.  And  ordinary  loves  and  affections  of  our  nature; 
there  is  a  connection  between  bodily  filth-  strong,  some  in  having  overcome  all  such 
iness  and  physical.  The  subjects  of  the  weaknesses,  and  some  m  having  transfigur- 
Papacy  are,  jwrhaps,  the  most  unclean  ed  wh.at  were  given  to  be  affections  into 
]»eople  in  Europe — perhaps  on  the  earth,  vices  and  crimes.  From  those  ages. when 
The  Cossack  of  the  steeps ;  the  Arabs  of  the  crimes  of  the  I*apacy  were  sublime 
the  desert,  are  not  so  unclean — they  are  and  vast  in  their  astounding  munificence 
not  only  unclean,  they  are  studiously  fil  of  cruelty  and  abomination,  we  descend 
thy,  even  in  their  very  ideas  of  clcanli-  to  later  times.  To  the  dark  reign  and 
ness.  “Are  you  ill.  Signora ?”  asks  the  rule  of  Gregory  XVI.,  when  the  high- 
attendant  w’hen  an  English  lady  asks  for  ways  of  Rome  swarmed  with  robbers, 
the  convehienc.e  for  washing.  “  No,  I’m  and  the  Papacy  rejoiced  in  the  adminis- 
not  ill,  but  the  English  are  fond  of  wash-  tration  of  Rarratelli,  the  spy.  Where 
ing.”  “  Oh  !  be  careful.  Signora,  be  care-  else  could  the  genius  of  such  a  man  be 
ful,  too  much  washing  will  disagree  with  fostered  ?  Cardinal  Rarratelli !  his  ])a- 
you.  Well,  then,  if  you  must  wash,  I’ll  rents  were  beggars;  and  he  begged  from 
mix  a  little  white  wine  in  the  water.”  a  family'  he  at  last  brought  to  ruin  in 
The  lady  expressed  her  astonishment,  and  1796;  he  was  .an  utter  revolutionist;  he 
also  her  dissent  from  such  a  mode  of  was  one  of  a  committee  charged  with  the 
taking  wine  and  water.  “Ah!  well.  Mar-  levying  a  tax  on  the  aristocracy;  his  pri- 
chesa  does  so  ;  or  perhaps  a  little  broth —  vate  life  was  eminently  scandalous  ;  he 
we  bathe  the  baby'  in  broth.”  “  No.”  tricked  a  woman  of  her  wealth,  whom  he 
“  Well,  at  least  your  face.  Signora ;  don’t  seduced  from  her  husband.  She  m.ade 
spoil  it  by  water.  A  little  weak  broth —  over  to  him  her  property,  and  he  left  her 
lean  veal — every  particle  of  fat  skimmed  to  die  in  destitution  ;  for  this  no  lodge  of 
off,  it  softens  and  nourishes  the  skin  ;  or  a  Free- Masons  W'ould  receive  him,  but  the 
little  milk  warm  from  the  cow’ ;  be  careful  Church  of  Rome  did  not  scorn  the  out- 
of  the  water.”  Such  people  are  hopeless ;  cast.  He  was  a  spy  in  Austria  in  1816; 
and  they  derive  these  lessons  from  the  he  was  protected  by  Austria  because  he 
monks,  the  padres.  “  They  are  a  queer  remained  fiiithful  to  the  principles  of  pub- 
set,”  said  the  same  lady'  of  a  number  of  lie  order.  And  these  are  the  men  who 
them,  (decidedly  not  hydropathic,)  but  maintain  order,  and  this  is  the  order  they 
her  language  was  known,  and  the  father  I  do  maintain.  We  do  not  charge  on  all 
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the  men  of  Rome  this  horrible  treason 
against  the  holiest  rights  of  man.  Con- 
salvi  has  not  received  yet  the  honor  he 
deserves.  Ah  1  but  Rome  can  better  ap¬ 
preciate  a  Barratelli  or  an  Antonelli  than 
a  Consalvi.  * 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  what  shall  we 
call  the  Pope  but  an  Abbot  of  Misrule ; 
a  very  unfortunate  Abbot,  since  it  is  no 
Christmas  game  now  to  him,  but  still  a 
mummery ;  and  in  the  light  of  all  this, 
where  and  how  is  it  to  end ;  the  change 
change  is  coming,  is  here  ;  in  Rome  the 
Pap.acy  is  collapsed,  but  in  the  event  of 
that  entire  dissolution  of  the  connection 
of  the  temporal  powers  of  Rome,  what 
will  be  the  result  ?  Is  it  quite  certain 
that  Rome  will  really  even  then  be  weak¬ 
ened  ?  We  confess  our  whole  hopes  are 
in  freedom.  In  Turin  all  is  alive  ;  there 
is  free  conversation,  something  more  than 
the  debut  of  a  new  singer,  or  the  apotheo¬ 
sis  of  a  new  saint.  Politics,  provincial 
reforms,  vast  public  works,  new  buildings 
rising  instead  of  grass-grown  streets  and 
dec.ayed  j^alaces ;  the  hammers  of  the 
workmen  are  ringing ;  no  studies  of  artis¬ 
tic  mendacity,  or  van-footed  friars,  infan¬ 
tile  tilth,  and  beggars  on  asses ;  the  child¬ 
ren  are  sent  to  schools,  and  friars  are 
suppressed — engaged  in  preaching,  edu¬ 
cation,  or  visiting  the  sick.  All  this  has 


been  done  in  ten  year$.  Here  agricultnre 
and  art,  the  plow  and  the  wine-press,  but¬ 
ter,  chums,  honey,  wax,  beehives,  cheeses, 
wheat,  corn,  sausages  and  hams,  maccaro- 
ni,  vermicelli,  rings,  stars,  balls,  chocolate, 
preserved  fruits,  steam-engines,  models  of 
shipping,  hydraulics,  sewing-machines, 
beds,  surgical  instruments,  clocks  an(l 
watches,  cannons,  mortars,  chemical  pro¬ 
ducts,  glass,  earthenware,  silk  in  every 
stage,  damask  of  Syria,  guano  of  Cham- 
berry,  the  three  piled  velvet  of  Genoa, 
woolen  stuff,  cotton  stuff,  carpets,  pa¬ 
per,  hemp,  cordage,  carriages,  harness,, 
embroidery,  and  fine  carving  —  all  this 
is  owing  to  Count  Cavour.  When  he 
came  into  power,  seventeen  kilometres 
(two  thirds  of  an  English  mile)  of  rail¬ 
way  were  completed;  in  1858,  one  thou¬ 
sand,  besides  other  lines  in  progress ; 
yet  there  are  only  five  millions  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  the  state,  and  these  burdened 
with  expenses.  Of  course  these  innova¬ 
tions  are  mourned  over,  but  well  may 
\hey  love  Victor  Emmanuel,  and,  we  will 
add,  well  may  Romo  hate  Cavonr. 

.When  Mr.  Arthur  was  in  Italy,  he  says 
one  of  the  last  men  with  whom  be  talked 
in  Bologna,  looking  out  of  an  eye  where 
consumption  gleamed,  said :  “  Sib,  thr 
Almighty  is  tibkd  of  Rosle.”  Yes, 
God  and  m.aii  are  tired  of  Rome. 


From  the  London  Eeleetio. 

“THE  SUNNY  SIDE  THE  WAY.” 


A  VERY  pretty  little  volume  of  verses  i 
lies  before  us.  Cottage  Carols^  and  other 
Poenie.  By  John  Swain,  (Hamilton,  Ad¬ 
ams  &  Co.)  It  seems  Mr.  Swain  has  al¬ 
ready  been  encouraged  by  the  publication 
of  some  former  volume  it  has  never  been 
our  happiness  to  see,  called  Tfie  Harp  of 
tJie  HiU«,  and  so  he  ventures  into  print 
.again.  If  The  Harp  of  the  Hills  has  as 
much  merit  as  this  cheerful,  sunshiny  col¬ 
lection  of  verses,  it  deserves  any  amount 
of  success.  The  volume  makes  no  preten¬ 
sion  ;  the  author  preaches  first  a  kind  of 


I  homily  in  blank  verse,  and  then  calls  on’ 
his  renders  to  join  with  him  in  his  song. 
Here  is  a  sweet  little  instance : 

“  LOOK  UPON  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

“  Hut  not  to  times,  to  seasons,  or  to  places 
Will  we  be  bound  ;  or  unto  nature's  order 
In  this  the  singing  of  our  Cottage  Carols. 
Indeed  why  should  we  ?  Is  not  January 
Sometimes  as  warm  as  spring  ;  and  is  not 
spring 

Not  seldom  cold  as  Christmas  T  So  no  bind¬ 
ing. 
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As  one  is  bound  who  h«th  his  speech  pre¬ 
pared —  1 

Prepiu^  by  some  one  else — and  must  speak 
that, 

Or  else  sit  down,  look  foolish,  and  be  dumb ; 
No— we  will  on,  turn  back,  go  up  or  down 
Through  time  as  well  as  space ;  and  therefore 
now 

Departing  from  the  summer  morning  hills, 

We  to  the  early  days  of  spring  return — 
Where — last  1  a  song : 

“Tiia  ScsKT  SiDx  TH*  Wat. 

“  Coldly  comes  the  March  wind— 

Coldly  from  the  north — 

Yet  the  cottage  little  ones 
Qayly  venture  forth : 

Free  from  cloud  the  firmament. 

Free  from  sorrow  they, 

*  Tlie  playful  children  choosing 
The  sunny  aide  the  way. 

“  Sadly  sighs  the  north-wind 
Naked  boughs  among, 

Like  a  tale  of  moumfulness 
Told  in  mournful  song : 

But  the  merry  little  ones,  * 

Happy  things  are  they, 

Singing  like  the  lark,  on 
The  sunny  side  the  way. 

“  There  the  silvery  snowdrop— 

Daffodils  like  gold — 

Primroses  and  crocuses 
Cheerfully  unfold : 

Poor  f  those  cottage  little  ones  ? 

Poor  1  no — rich  are  they. 

With  their  shining  treasures  on 
The  sunny  side  the  way. 

“  Coldly  oft,  the  winds  blow  * 

On  the  teay  of  life, 

Spreading  in  the  wilderness, 

Care  and  pain  and  strife  ; 

Yet  the  heart  may  shelter  have, 

Cold  though  be  the  day. 

Choosing  like  the  little  ones. 

The  sunny  side  the  way.” 

The  little  volume  is  just  what  it  says  it 
is,  a  volume  of  cottage  carols,  and  it  will 
touch  sprirfgs  of  feeling,  and  awaken  even 
tbonght  by  some  of  its  happy  refrains,  in 
circles  where  the  higher  forms  of  the  po¬ 
etic  art  are  altogether  inaccessible.  Mr. 
Swain  sings  very  pleasantly  about  coun¬ 
try  scenes  and  objects.  Here  is  a  lay,  in 
honor  of 

“THE  CHKYSANTHEMUM. 

“  AH  over  now.  The  green-leaved  time  is  o’er ; 
The  lonely  spirit  of  departed  days, 

Bighs  o’er  the  desolation  of  the  land. 

The  dead  leaves  con  not  place  of  quiet  find. 


But  rustle  in  the  comers  of  the  fields, 

Or  fly  before  the  wind  like  things  of  fear; 

And  yet — there — hark  1  a  carol  yet  is  heard. 

“  Sing  the  Chrysanthemum  cheerfully  flourish¬ 
ing, 

Though  come  no  dews  of  mild  nights  for  its 
nourishing : 

Though  the  wind  wearily 
Sighs  in  the  moaning  bough ; 

Though  late  and  drearily 
Cometh  the  dawning  now ; 

Though  darker  days  and  yet  shorter  arc  sure 
to  come. 

Cheerfully  flourisheth  still  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. 

“  Greenly  it  grew  in  the  blossom  and  berry 
time. 

Modestly  grew  in  the  summer-bird’s  merry 
time ; 

But  when  the  silver  light 
Faded  from  lily-land ; 

When  song  had  taken  flight — 

Left  plain  and  hilly  land ; 

When  what  had  lovely  been,  old  grew  and 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Then  into  pleasant  bloom  burst  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum. 

“  Lookl  what  a  lovely  one — spotless  as  inno¬ 
cence, 

Leaning,  how  gracefully,  over  the  garden 
fence. 

Purple  ones  too  are  there. 

Like  living  amethysts ; 

Golden  ones  all  as  fair 
As  if  November  mists 

Never  had,  envy  like,  over  them  trailing 
come : 

Brave  is  the  last  of  blooms — comely  Chrys¬ 
anthemum. 

“  Sing  the  Chrysanthemum  flourishing  cheer¬ 
fully, 

While  the  day  wears  away  sadly  and  tear- 
fullv  ; 

While  late  and  drearily 
Opens  the  dawning  now : 

While  the  wind  wearily 
Wails  in  the  moaning  bough  ; 

While  the  day  looks  as  if  longing  for  tight  to 
come. 

Yet,  even  yet,  lives  and  blooms  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum.” 

We  very  heartily  introduce  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  do  not  already  know  it, 
this  pleasant  collection  of  verses,  in  which 
the  spirits  of  Charles  Mackay  and  Mary 
Howitt  very  modestly  and  sweetly  min¬ 
gle.  We  close  our  extracts  with  two 
other  (^notations,  one  headed  ‘‘Sing  a 
Song  ot  Sunshine  ” : 
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“SUN  AND  RAIN. 

“  How  gloriously  the  sunshine 
Salutes  the  Reids  of  June  I 
How  dances  ’mid  the  leafy  boughs, 
To  merry  woodland  tune  1 
The  shadows  shadows  chasing, 

Of  clouds  that  fleetly  pass. 

More  glorious  make  the  sunshine. 

By  contrast,  on  the  grass. 

“  But  like  to  little  cottagers 
Reclining  on  the  earth, 

Outwearied  with  the  wild  delight 
Of  their  exhausting  mirth ; 

So  droops  the  lovely  field-flower, 

As  languid  and  in  pain, 

Bowed  to  the  earth  thus  wearily. 

It  breathes  a  prayer  for  rain.  ■> 

“  The  gale  with  cooler  rush  comes 
Upon  the  leafy  bloom ; 

All  hazy  grows  the  sultry  sky — 
Clouds  in  the  distance  loom  ; 

The  lightnings  leap  out  fearfully — 
The  air  the  thunder  rends ; 

And  all  night  Jong  upon  the  earth 
The  drenching  rain  descends. 

“  The  sunny  mom,  and  cloudless. 
Awakes  upon  a  scene 
All  the  more  glad  and  beautiful 
Because  the  storm  hath  been : 

Our  hearts  have  days  of  sunshine, 
But,  freshness  to  retain, 

We  must  have  times  of  cloudiness — 
We.  must  have  night  and  rain.” 


And  yet  one  more : 

“THE  OPENING  OF  THE  LEAVES. 

“  The  book  of  nature’s  glory. 

The  volume  vast  and  old. 
Another  true  love-story 
Beginneth  to  unfold ; 

The  earth  with  thousand  voices, 
The  earth  no  longer  grieves ; 
But  blest  with  hope,  rejoices 
At  the  opening  of  the  leaves. 

“  The  cottage  windows  brighten 
More  early  in  the  morn  ; 

The  cherry-branches  whiten, 

The  apple- bloom  is  born; 

*  Old  age  to  look  advances. 

And  looking,  love  receives ; 
'The  heart  of  childhood  dances 
At  the  opening  of  the  leaves. 

“  Man  opens  halls  of  splendor. 

And  palaces  of  skill. 

And  man  to  man  can  render 
Honor  with  right  good-will ; 

If  songs  of  praise  be  given — 

If  honor  man  receives. 

Oh !  lift  the  heart  to  Heaven 
For  the  opening  of  the  leaves. 

“  Oh  1  how  the  book  of  glory. 

The  volume  vast  and  old. 

Its  ever  true  love-story 
Continues  to  unfold  I 
The  earth  with  all  its  voices — 
The  earth  no  longer  grieves. 
But  worshiping  rejoices 
At  the  opening  of  the  leaves.” 
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We  once  lic.ird  it  said  by  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  amateur  well  versed  in  the  wonders  of 
geology,  that  it  was  a  pity  Lyell  had  not 
trained  liimself  for  a  poet,  and  that,  had 
the  Principles  of  Otology,  as  developed 
hy  Lyell,  been  known  in  Milton’s  day, 
our  great  epic  poet  would  have  produced 
something  far  grander  than  his  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  given  in  the 
seventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost — a  geo¬ 
logical  paraphrase,  perhaps,  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  cosmogony,  after  the  manner  of  Hugh 
Miller’s  or  Dr.  Ilitchcock’s  latest  vereions 
VOL.  LIV.— No.  2 


of  the  so-called  “reconciliation”  done 
into  sounding  blank  verse.  We  can  well 
fancy  the  effect  on  the  popular  mind  that 
might  have  been  produced  by  poetical 
inspiration  such  as  this,  considering  the 
ever-shifting  ground  that,  in  the  progress 
of  discovery,  theological  geologists  are 
obliged  to  assume ;  and  considenng  also, 
that  had  Milton  known  or  cared  any  thing 
about  stratigraphical  succession,  he  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  commit  the 
atrocious  literary  blunder  of  turning  pop¬ 
ular  science  into  easy  verse.  Geology, 
18 
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dieinioal  nffinities,  ami  the  loves  of  the 
flowers,  will  none  of  them  snfler  it ;  and 
tliero  is  more  poetry  in  Habbington’s  Mcni- 
ual  of  British  Botany^  than  Darwin’s 
Botanic  Gardeti.  Even  Hugh  Miller’s 
vein  of  vigorous  Scottish  thought  is  apt 
to  pall  on  tlie  sober-minded  reader,  aiul 
w'ere  Lyell,  in  a  tit  of  poetic  inspiration 
or  insanity,  in  his  next  editions,  to  turn 
his  Principles  or  Elements  of  Geology 
into  Miltonic  verse,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  most  flowery  geologist 
would  find  it  heavier  reading  than  Para¬ 
dise  Regained  to  a  girl  of  sixteen  fresh 
from  JjoUa  Rookh. 

The  experiment  is  easily  made,  although 
Sir  Charles  is  probably  not  aware  how 
nearly  his  harmonious  prose  ajiproaches 
in  structure  to  good  blank  vei>e.  Like 
Davy,  while  writing  prose  he  unawares, 
in  modulation  at  least,  almost  writes  in  a 
poetical  form ;  for,  with  the  occasional 
transposition,  omission,  or  addition  of  a 
word,  or  the  docking  of  a  syllable,  we 
shall  find  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments  leading  easily  oft'  in  flowing  deca¬ 
syllabic  lines  as  follows : 

Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed, 

And  in  what  manner  are  these  things  arranged  ? 
XlicBc  arc  the  first  inquiries  which  engage 
Geology,  a  science  which  derives 
Its  name  from  ge,  the  earth,  and  logos,  word. 

All  Inexperienced,  we  might  have  supposed 
That  such  inve.stigations  would  relate 
Exclusive  to  the  mineral  domain, 

And  to  the  various  rocks,  the  soils,  and  metals. 
Which  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Or  lie  concealed  within  its  stony  depths. 

But„  in  pursuing  such  research,  we  soon 
Find  ourselves  led  to  think  about  the  changes 
That  erst  the  ancient  earth  has  undergone. 

Both  on  its  surface  and  interior ; 

And  all  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  these ; 

And  what  is  less  expected  and  more  strange, 

W'e  soon  become  engaged  in  deep  research 
Into  the  history  of  the  living  world. 

And  all  the  tribes  of  animals  and  plants, 

Which,  in  the  different  periods  of  the  past. 
Inhabited  the  globe."' 

Further  on,  were  a  manual  W’rilten  in 
this  fashion,  we  might  have  the  “  tabular 
view  of  the  fossilifcrous  strata”  given  in  I 
tlie  style  of  Homer’s  catalogue  of  ships,  I 
and  the  lists  of  fossils  delivered  like  the 
eaumeration  of  Milton’s  devils : 

Micraster  cor-anguinium,  Baculites, 

Scaphites  and  Turrilites  and  Ammonites, 

•  JilemenU  of  Geology.  Fifth  Edition.  Chap.  i.  p.  1. 
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Siphonia  pyriformis,  Ptychoilus, 

Ilamites  spinigerand  Nautilus, 

And  all  the  host  of  Oysters. 

And,  a.s  mere  lists  of  fossils  are  necessari¬ 
ly  both  numerous  and  dreary,  lest  they 
should  be  too  heavy  for  general  digestion, 
these  tveighty  matters  miglit,  in  due 
place,  be  relieved  after  the  modern  fiisli- 
lon  by  an  ucca.>iunal  lyrical  measure,  an 
example  of  which  wo  give  for  a  chapter 
on  that  important  sitbjcct,  the  “  Coal- 
mensures 

In  the  lapse  of  ages  run, 

Periods  of  primeval  earth. 

Where  arc  all  tl)e  Mammals  gone, 
Growth  of  Paloeozoic  birth? 
t'iinibrian  grit,  Silurian  shale. 

Slate  of  Devon,  tell  the  tale. 

Bods  of  Coal,  where  murky  moil, 

Bares  the  under-fire-clay  blue ; 

Once  a  stiff  tenacious  soil. 

Where  the  Sigillaria  grew ; 

Monkeys  with  prehensile  hiils. 

Surely  leaped  above  these  shales. 

Swinging  in  the  branches  tall ; 

W’herc  tree  ferns  and  Walchias  wave, 
Quadrumana  great  and  small. 

Must  have  found  a  monkey’s  grave ; 
Buried  in  the  muddy  slime, 

Of  tlic  Deltas  of  the  time. 

But,  alas !  no  pit  reveals 
Vertebra,  or  other  bone  ; 

Even  pouched  Marsupials, 

Rife  in  jaw-bones,'*  there  arc  none. 

Hopeful  Faith  I  a  later  date 

Y'et  shall  sec  them  ;  watch  and  wait 

Let  Mr.  Muiray  think  of  this,  if— which 
seems  improbable — prose  editions  of  Ly¬ 
ell  should  ever  hang  heavy  on  bis  shelves  ; 
and,  letting  Lyell  reap  the  fame,  we  our¬ 
selves  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  un¬ 
dertake  tlte  manu.al  labor; 

Hammering  and  clinking,  chattering  stony 
names 

Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and  tuff. 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  from 
the  above  lyrical  specimen  that  we  wish 
to  insinuate  that  the  first  theoretical  geo¬ 
logist  in  the  world  positively  holds  an 
opinion  so  unorthodox  in  geology  as  that 


*  As  geologists  are  aware,  the  balance  of  evidence 
tends  to  prove  that  tlie  Marsupial  mammals  fossilized 
in  the  Oolitic  roidu  consisted  of  lower  jaw-bone* 
alone,  nothing  else  being  found  of  them. 
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mammals  existed  in  all  kfiown  jrcological 
time  —  more  es[ieeially  since  Darwin’s 
great  work  may  now  have  inodifieci  some 
of  the  leanings  in  that  direction  that 
marked  his  earlier  writings.  For,  unlike 
some  of  his  more  conservative  cotonpo- 
raries,  Lycll  does  not  come  lagging  up 
behind  after  .all  the  world  has  left  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  eminently  progres-s- 
ive,  and  in  the  struggle  of  opinion  more 
than  any  other  geologist,  he  both  modifies 
old  and  develops  new  views  by  a  process 
of  natnr.al  selection  so  judicioiis  and  j>ow 
erful,  that  the  mona<l8  from  whence  they 
sprung  pass  by  long  and  easy  stages  into 
whales  and  elephants;  and  the  fatliers  of 
the  monads — if  a  monad  lias  a  father — 
often  fin<l  themselves  dest'rvedly  buried 
and  lost  forever  among  the  piles  of  tra- 
dilion.al  strata. 

lint  return  to  the  poetry  of  science. 
Even  if,  enamored  of  onr  sjiecirnen  par.a- 
graphs,  the  public  were  to  call  for,  and 
-Murray  were  to  respond  and  publish  a 
poetical  manual,  it  would  bo  unsafe  to 
e.alcnlate  on  its  popularity  as  being  a  new 
idea  and  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind. 
Witness  Werneria,  or  Short  Characters 
of  h^trihs,  etc.,  by  Terra;  Filins,  published 
in  1805,  and  long  since  passed  into  the 
limbo  of  other  .antiquated  manuals,  in 
which  the  author  seriously  de.scribcs  all 
the  common  minerals  of  the  day  in  nnc.asy 
verse,  “  that  it  may  .‘ussist  the  recollection, 
and  serve  as  an  artificial  memory  for  the 
several  characters  of  the  substances  ” 
Accordingly,  in  his  introduction,  he  starts 
away  as  follows,  and  we  vouch  for  the 
faithfulness  of  the  transcript,  barring  the 
trnnsposiiion  of  a  single  word  in  a  line 
that  limi>ed  so  abominably  that  neither 
the  mind’s  eye  nor  ear  could  tolerate  it : 

“.\11  earths  arc  known  for  brittle,  and  for  fixed. 
And  sparingly  in  water  soluble; 

Deprived  of-ta.ste  and  smell,  commiinicato 
To  glass  no  tinge,  and  to  metallic  form 
Arc  inconvcrtiiilc;  and  bulk  for  bulk 
Exceed  not  water  more  than  five  to  one. 

Than  others  some  more  perfect  are,  and  hence 
The  terms  of  saline  and  insipid  come. 

Ily  nature  all  are  white,  and  solvent  all 
In  one  and  t’other  acid,  nor  can  e’en 
PruKsiatc  of  lime  or  potash  e’er  throw  down 
These  once  di.ssolved,  like  all  the  metal-tribe. 
Save  platinum  alone.  The  purer  earths 
At  present  known  are,  Silex,  Alumine, 

Lime,  and  Magnesia,  baryte,  strontian. 
Adamantine,  jargon.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  all,  in  this 
last  word  lies  the  sum  of  the  whole  mat¬ 


ter  of  the  popular  connection  of  science 
with  poetry.  For,  although  the  common¬ 
er  sort  of  devoiirers  of  flowery  literature 
of  a  higher  grade  than  the  above  may 
think  otherwise,  most  sound  working  men 
of  science,  and  all  true  poets,  will  agree 
that  in  general  the  jwetry  of  science  so- 
called,  is  little  better  than  mere  wordy 
intlation — platitudes  al>ont  the  inconceiv¬ 
able  magnitude  and  distances  of  the  fixed 
stars,  the  velocity  of  light,  the  iinineasnr- 
able  length  of  geological  periods,  the 
great  pro- Adamite  monsters,  the  oft-re- 
I  peated  wi  eck  and  ruin  of  the  old  wopld, 
and  the  harmony  of  things  in  general — all, 
even  when  tolerably  well  stated,  far  less  im¬ 
pressive  bothtotliesober  judgment  and  the 
fervid  imagination,  th.an  the  plainest  state¬ 
ments  in  homely  English  in  a  sound  scien¬ 
tific  treati.se.  Flowers  are  not  honey, 
nor  is  coni  mineral  oil,  .although  honey  is 
extr.acted  from  the  first,  and  paraffine 
from  the  other;  and  neither  is  science 
poetry,  .as  Dick’s  Christian  Philosopher, 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  Mor¬ 
ris's  Catalogue  of  Jiritish  Possils  can 
testify. 

One  poet — the  gre.atest  of  his  time — 
has,  however,  dare<i  to  make  free  use  of 
science  in  his  verse,  not  by  full-blown 
bombastic  descriptions  of  “  the  wonders 
of  nature,”  but  because,  in  .addition  to  a 
high  constructive  power,  an  im<aginntion 
powerful  and  tender,  a  perfect  ear,  and  a 
thorough  command  of  l.angn.age,  his  mind 
is  so  fully  imbncsl  with  true  scientific  feel¬ 
ing,  that  in  his  lottiest  and  gr.avest  themes 
he  often  turns  to  it  by  instinct  for  compa¬ 
rison  and  for  illustration.  Dr,  .again,  from 
the  fullness  of  actual  .and  .accurate  know¬ 
ledge,  in  a  few  p^’rfect  lines  he  gives  the 
whole  pith  of  a  well-digested  theory— or, 
not  nnfreqnently,  of  those  solemn  .argu¬ 
ments  that,  b.a.sed  upon  the  ever-increasing 
development  of  natural  science,  so  jwrplex 
the  minds  of  in.any  thoughtful  men,  wlien, 
.among  other  things,  they  rememWr  that 
^pain  and  death  have  been  the  heritage  of 
all  cro.atod  beings  from  the  earliest  epochs 
of  known  geological  time  down  to  the 

firesent  d.ay.  For  m.an  in  his  extern.al  rc- 
ations  to  the  world  is  subject  to  a  very  an¬ 
cient  law,  that  vexes  and  will  ever  vex  the 
souls  of  philosophers,  who  strive  in  exist¬ 
ing  nature  to  prove  the  idea  of  perfect 
benevolence  alone ; 

“Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams?” 
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To  this  every  one  who  believes  in  Omni¬ 
potence  must  necessarily  answer,  “  No,” 
and  then  confess  his  ignorance. 

“  Behold,  we  know  not  any  thing, 

I  can  but  trust  that  gc^  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all, 

And  every  winter  turn  to  spring. 

**  So  runs  my  dream  :  but  what  am  I  f 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cr)'.” 

Does,  tljen,  all  our  prying  “  through  life 
and  death,  through  good  and  ill,”  teach 
nothing  beyond  this — that  “  there’s  some¬ 
thing  in  the  world  amiss,”  involved  in  such 
hopeless  confusion  that  all  we  do  and  all 
we  learn  hrin|f  us  no  nearer  to  any  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery  of  why  things  are  so 
arranged  that  animals  of  every  grade 
must  live,  suffer,  and  die?  Again,  we 
ponder : 

“  Arc  God  and  nature  then  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  f 
/So  eare/ul  of  tho  type  »he  eeetnt. 

So  eareleu  of  the  tingle  life. 


“  So  earful  of  the  type  f  hut,  no, 

from  tearped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries :  *A  thousand  types  are  gone : 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

“  ‘  Thou  maiest  thine  appeal  to  me  : 

I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death  : 

The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath : 

I  know  no  more.’  Aud  he,  shall  he, 

“  Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair. 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skie.s. 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

“  Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed. 

And  love  Creation’s  final  law — 
Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ranine,  shriked  against  his  creed — 

“  Who  loved,  who  suffered  countle&s  ilk, 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 

Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 

Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills  f 


0  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail  I 

Oh  1  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  I 
What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? 

Behind  the  vail,  behind  the  vaiL” 

It  requires  an  educated  person,  well 
versed  in  geological  theory,  thoroughly 
to  realize  the  meaning  of  these  lines,  and 


of  many  others  scattered  through  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  poetry,  especially  in  In  Memo- 
riam.  Thy  words  must  be  pondered 
w'ell  before  their  full  inner  signiticance  is 
seen.  In  plain  prose,  the  mournful  music 
of  these  half- doubting,  half- despairing 
lines  seems  to  say :  Since  terror  and  death 
have  ever  been  the  heritage  of  created 
beings,  and  since  species,  genera,  and 
whole  orders  of  life  have  in  old  times 
passed  away  in  long  succession,  leaving 
only  their  traces  in  the  rocks — and  since 
man  “  in  intellect  so  like  a  god,”  ic  yet 
like  other  animals  subject  to  all  these  sor¬ 
rows  and  accidents  of  death  for  reasons  to 
him  unfathomable — what  c:m  he  exjK*ct, 
but  that  his  doom  shall  be  like  theirs? 
What  but  that,  as  with  extinct  creations, 
so  in  the  di.stant  epoch  to  come,  the  only 
relics  of  his  past  existence  shall  Inive  no 
higher  fate  than  to  be  entombed  in  sedi¬ 
ments  drawn  from  the  destruction  of 
those  hills  that  minor  poets  have  fondly 
termed  everlasting — sediments  now  being 
“  sowed  ”  in  existing  seas  and  forming 
“  the  dust  of  continents  to  be.” 

”  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree, 

0  earth !  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  I 
There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath 
been 

Tlie  stillness  of  the  central  sea 

“  The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form  and  notliing  stands ; 
They  melt  like  mists,  the  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds  they  change  themselves  and  go.” 

No  one  could  have  written  the  forego¬ 
ing  lines  who  tvas  not  deeply  impressed 
and  perfectly  conversant  with  the  geolo¬ 
gical  theory  of  denudation,  and  with  those 
great  terrestrial  changes  so  familiar  to 
geologists,  which,  through  ages  that  to  our 
finite  sense  look  like  a  large  section  of 
eternity,  evince  the  vast  alternating  mu¬ 
tations  of  sea  and  land  ;  but  to  the  un¬ 
learned  reader  they  fall  dead  upon  the 
car,  or  seem  to  be  sounding  words  alone. 
Compared  with  the  lapse  of  unknown 
time  since  the  passage  of  the  older  geolo¬ 
gical  I'criods,  the  towering  Alps,  that  seem 
and  are  so  venerable,  form  but  a  mountain- 
range  of  yesterday,  for  both  the  Alps  and 
the  Jura  rose  from  the  deep  affer  the  ear¬ 
lier  Tertiary  epochs  had  passed  away. 
If,  then,  it  be  true,  that  man,  subject  to 
all  terrestrial  accidents,  is  often  buried  in 
the  “  dust”  of  seas  that  from  all  analogy 
must  form  the  continents  of  a  phase  of 
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th6  cominjr  world,  what,  in  a  plivRical 
sense,  remains  for  him  but  the  mournful 
expectation  that  ]»is  bones  should  forever 

“  Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills?’’ 

And  if  this  indeed  be  the  end  of  all  his 
perplexities,  well  ma^  the  despairing  cry 
be  raised : 

“  What  hope  of  answer  or  redress? 

Behind  the  rail,  behind  the  rail” 

What  hope  but  this — 

“  I  see  in  part 

That  all  os  in  some  piece  of  art. 

Is  toil  cooperant  to  an  end 


and  then,  with  some,  both  of  the  more 
timid  and  the  bolder  thinkers, 

“  If  e'er  when  faith  hod  fallen  asleep. 

We  heard  a  voice,  ‘  believe  no  more,’ " 

we  may  still  “  faintly  trust  the  larger 
ho|)e  or,  W’axing  stronger,  trust  in 
full— 

“  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet. 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed. 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete.” 


f 


JOHN  LOTIIROP  MOTLEY,  LL.D. 


Thk  name  and  writings  of  tlfis  eminent 
historian  of  the  Netherlands  have  become 
familiar  to  American  readers.  The  pages 
of  The  Eclectic  this  year  have  been  en- 
ri<!hed  with  a  review  of  his  works.  The 
English  (piarterlics  speak  the  language  of 
high  commendation  of  his  talents  as  a  his¬ 
torian.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  our  readers  a  fine  portrait  of 
Dr.  Motley,  tvhich  we  are  quite  sure  wall 
be  welcomed  as  an  appropriate  embellish¬ 
ment  of  our  present  number.  The  por¬ 
trait  has  been  engraved  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  at  Boston  a  few  weeks  since, 
which  Dr.  Motley  kindly  consented  to  sit 
for  at  our  request,  which  w’e  accompany 
with  a  brief  biographical  sketch. 

JoHX  Lothrop  Motley  was  born  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  fifteenth,  1814. 
lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1831,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Gottingen,  where  he  continued 
about  one  year,  and  another  year  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  after  which  he  trav¬ 
eled  for  some  time  in  the  south  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  chiefly  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
America  he  studed  law,  and  was  .admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1836-’7.  He  displayed  little 
liking  for  the  drudgery  of  the  law,  .and 
scarcely  practiced  his  profession.  In  1839 
he  published  a  novel  entitled  Morton's 
Hopey  or  tfte  Memoirs  of  a  Young  Pro- 


vineial.  In  1840  he  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the 
American  embassy  to  Russia.  He  held 
the  post  about  eight  months,  w  hen  he  re¬ 
signed  .and  returned  to  the  United  Stales. 
In  1849  he  produced  a  second  historical 
fiction,  entitled  Merry  Mounts  a  Romance 
of  the  Massa/^husetts  Golonyj.  This  w’ork, 
like  the  ])recetling,  although  w'ell  written, 
and  giving  abundant  evidence  of  talent, 
attracted  little  .attention.  Meanwhile  he 
had  contributed  various  articles  to  some 
of  the  leading  reviews.  Among  these  pa¬ 
pers,  one  on  De  Tocqneville’s  Democracy 
in  America,  and  another  on  Goethe  and 
his  writings,  apj)eared  in  the  New -York 
Review.  Still  another  of  very  striking 
character  on  Peter  the  Great,  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  North- American  Review  for 
Oct.  1845.  Soon  afteiavards  he  became 
interested  in  the  history  of  Holland,  and 
began  to  collect  .authorities  for  a  work  on 
that  subject,  writing  enough  to  form  two 
volumes;  but,  unable  to  gather  such  ma- 
teri.al  at  home  as  he  deemed  necessary  for 
the  thorough  prosecution  of  the  subject, 
he  emb.arked  for  Euro|)e  w'ith  his  family 
in  1851.  On  examin.ation  he  bec.ame  dis- 
s.atisfied  with  his  labors,  threw  aside  all 
that  he  had  w'litten,  .and  began  his  entire 
task  .anew.  In  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the 
Hague,  he  jiassed  the  principal  portion  of 
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his  time  daring  the  next  five  years,  engag 
ed  U|)on  the  couipositiuu  ot  his  histoiy, 
entitled  J'he  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
It  was  published  in  London  in  1856,  (3 
vols.  8vo,)  and  was  at  once  reproduced 
in  New-York.  It  was  also  reprinted  in 
English  at  Amslcrdam,  beside  being  trans¬ 
lated  into  Dutch  under  the  supervision  of 
the  historian  Al.  Bjkhuyzen  van  den  Brink, 
who  prefixed  an  introductory  chapter.  A 
German  translation  was  pubiished  at  Lci})- 
sic  and  Dresden;. and  the  first  volume  of 
a  French  translation,  with  an  introduction 
by  Guizot,  was  published  in  1859.  The 
sale  of  the  work  in  England,  to  Nov. 
1857,  had  re.ached  fifteen  thousand  copies; 
and  in  America,  up  to  June,  1860,  seventy- 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  copies  had  been 
j)rinte<l.  Mr.  Motley  visited  the  United 
Slates  for  a  short  time  in  1858.  He  is 
now  in  Euroj)e  pursuing  his  researches  re¬ 
garding  the  history  of  Holland.  A  new 
work,  entitled,  The  United  Netherlands^  (3 
vols.  8vo,)  is  announced  (Oct.  1860)  for 
publication  in  London.  Since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  DuteJi  Republic  he  has  been 
elected  a  metuber  of  various  learned  soci¬ 
eties  in  Euro(>e  and  America,  among  them 
of  the  Institute  of  France  in  place  of  Air. 
Prescott,  deceased.  In  1860  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Har¬ 
vard  College.  Dr.  Alotley  returned  from 
Euro{>c  the  past  summer,  (1861,)  and  after 
a  few  weeks'  sojourn  among  his  friends  at 
Boston,  he  received  his  appointment  as 
Minister  Hesident  to  Austria,  concerning 
which  the  Boston  Transcripty  of  August 
twentieth,  has  the  following  : 

“  John  Lothrop  Motley,  the  newly  ap 
pointed  Alinister  to  Au-stria,  one  of  the 
most  aecomplished  men  ever  sent  by  tbe 
Government  of  tbe  Uuite<l  Stales  to  re- 
pres(‘nt  it  abroad,  will  sitil  from  this  city 
in  the  steamer  to-morrow.  Air.  Alotley 
docs  not,  as  some  journals  seem  to  think, 
owe  his  apfiointment  to  the  infiuence  of 
powerful  friends  great  literary 

reputation  among  the  scholars  and  histo¬ 
rians  of  Europe,  but  to  his  demonstrated 
capacity  for  the  [)erform.ance  of  diplomatic 
duties,  as  shown  by  his  services  to  the 
American  cause  in  England,  before  our 


[October, 

regular  ambassador,  Air.  Adams,  arrived 
in  London.  In  the  pro.sccution  of  his  re¬ 
searches  into  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Mr.  Alotley  had  not  forgotten  the 
political  history  of  his  own  country.  He 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  I'acts, 
arguments  and  principle^  on  which  the 
Unionists  and  the  secessionists  respective¬ 
ly  relied,  and  ho  was  perfectly  iamiliar 
also  with  all  those  avenues  to  the  English 
mind,  by  availing  himself  of  which  an 
American  can  hope  to  convey  intelligence 
on  American  afi'airs  to  English  slatesmcu 
and  men  of  letters. 

“His  high  social  and. his  high  literary 
rank  afforded  him  the  opportunities  for 
influencing  EngVish  opinion,  not  only  by 
his  m.'isterly  communications  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  2’imeSy  but  by  private  conversations 
with  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Kussell, 
and  other  members  of  the  British  Cabinet. 
After  the  attack  on  Sumter,and  the  grand 
uprising  of  the  people  to  defeml  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Union  of  the  States,  Air. 
Motley,  m>t  Mr.  Dallas,  was  really  our 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  He 
did  all  that  the  wide  information,  the  un¬ 
tiring  activity,  and  the  bright  intelligence 
of  one  man  could  possibly  do,  in  disabus¬ 
ing  Englishmen  of  the  inisluforiualion  re¬ 
garding  the  matteis  in  dispute,  which  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  Confederates 
wore  industriously  circulating.  To  this 
work  he  clieerfully  gave  up  all  literary 
activity  which  hud  previously  engaged  his 
attention,  and  into  iliisnew  work  he  threw 
himself  with  all  the  chivalrous  earnestness 
ami  patriotic  fervor  of  his  nature. 

“  We  perceive  that  some  journals  con¬ 
gratulate  Air.  Alotley  that  his  office  will 
give  him  the  means  and  thelcLsurc  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  ‘  history.’  This,  we  feel  assur¬ 
ed,  is  a  cousideration  which  has  no  promi¬ 
nence  in  his  own  ardent  mind.  He  goes 
to  Europe,  not  so  much  to  obtain  mate¬ 
rials  for  bis  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'^ 
liar,  as  to  employ  in  the  service  of  his 
country  all  his  knowledge,  all  his  intelli- 
gencA*,  all  the  charm  of  his  frank  and  cor¬ 
dial  maniiers,  and  all  the  consummate  tact 
in  dealing  with  men  he  has  acquired  by 
mingling  freely  in  European  society.” 
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TWO  NEW  FAMILIES  OF  ASTEROIDS. 

SOMETHING  NEW  ABOUT  PLANETS. 


Moxs.  Lkvkrkier,  the  celebrated  as¬ 
tronomer,  read  an  interesting  paper  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1850,  on  cer¬ 
tain  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  .the 
planet  Mercury.  These,  carefully  stu¬ 
died,  led  him  to  the  curious  conclusion 
that  the  pl.anet’s  motions  were  disturbed 
by  a  quantity  of  matter  revolving  l>et\veen 
it  and  the  sun.  Believing  tliat  if  this 
matter  had  existed  in  the  form  of  a  planet 
it  could  not  h.ave  escaped  notice,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  must  be  di.stributed  in  a 
group  of  small  bodies,  like  the  asteroids, 
circulating  between  Mai's  and  Jupiter. 
In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  he  found  that 
Lomonnier,  in  1772,  saw,  under  some  jie- 
culiarly  favorable  circumstances,  a  ring  or 
chaplet  of  sirtall  bodies  across  the  sun’s 
disk,  occupying  some  minutes  in  doing  so. 
Further  researches  submitted  to  the  Ac.a- 
demy  on  the  seventeenth  of  last  month, 
liave  enabled  him  to  adv.ancc  a  step  far¬ 
ther  in  the  path  of  discovery  thus  opened 
up. 

He  observes  that  from  the  action  of  the 
planets  on  each  other,  their  orbits  are 
subjects  to  changes  of  three  kinds.  There 
m.ny  be  a  change  in  iha  plane  of  a  planet’s 
orbit,  or  the  angle  it  forms  with  the  ccli|>- 
tic ;  secondly,  in  its  orientation^  or  the 
part  of  the  heavens  to  which  its  longer 
axis  points;  and  thirdly,  in  its  form,  ov 
the  shape  of  the  ellipse  described  by  the 
))lanct.  Now,  the  amount  of  such  ch.ang- 
es,  ascertained  by  observation,  attbrds  da¬ 
ta  for  computing  the  masses  of  the  bodies 
producing  them ;  and  if  we  assume  that 
the  known  planets  are  the  only  disturbing 
bodies,  it  follows  that  the  results  obtained 
— the  value  of  the  masses — should  be  the 
same  whatever  be  the  changes  frtun  which 
the  computation  is  made.  If  the  results 
do  not  exhibit  this  harmony,  the  discord¬ 
ance  indicates  the  action  of  some  body 
exterior  to  the  planets,  which  has  been 
overlooked.  It  w.as  in  this  way,  from  the 
difierence  between  the  observed  and  com¬ 


puted  longitudes  of  Uranus  that  the  dis¬ 
turbing  action  of  an  unknown  planet 
(Neptune)  was  ascertained  ;  and  by  mar¬ 
velous  refinements  of  calculation,  its  very 
place  in  the  heavens  pointed  out.  By  a 
similar  process,  M.  Leverrier  was  led  to 
infer  the  existence  of  a  ring  of  small  bo¬ 
dies  revolving  between  Mercury  and  the 
sun,  and  though  no  living  astronomer  has 
seen  them,  the  reality  of  the  discovery 
will  most  probably  not  be  questioned. 
Ills  paper  was  noticed  in  the  Scotsman 
of  {September  twelfth,  1859,  under  the 
title  of  “  An  Unpunctual  Planet.” 

31.  Leverrier  has  also  been  studying, 
and  apparently  revising,  the  theory  of 
Mars.  From  the  movements  of  the  earth, 
he  estimates  the  mass  of  that  planet  at 
“  one  three  millionth  part”  of  the  mass  of 
the  sun  ;  that  of  the  earth  at  “  one  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousandth  part 
and  that  of  Venus  at  one  four  hundred 
thousandth  part,”  of  the  mass  of  the  great 
central  luminary.  In  Sir  John  Ilerschel’s 
Outlines,  the  mass  of  the  e.arlh  is  put 
down  about  one  fifth,  and  that  of  3Iars 
about  one  seventh  part  greater  than  the 
above  estimates,  while  that  of  Venus  is 
nearly  the  same.  Setting  out  from  these 
data,  the  F rench  astronomer  finds  that  to 
reconcile  the  ancient  with  the  modern  ob¬ 
servations  of  Mars,  it  is  neces-sary  to  ac¬ 
celerate  his  perihelion  movement.  To 
find  an  adequate  cause  for  this  again,  we 
must  assume  an  increase  in  the  attractive 
force  of  the  earth  or  Venus — that  is,  in  the 
computed  mass  of  one  or  both  of  these 
planets.  But  the  action  of  Venus  on 
Mars  is  from  its  position  comparatively 
feeble  ;  and  the  value  of  its  mass  rests  on 
grounds  that  are  considered  unassailable. 
We  have  no  alternative,  then,  but  to  add 
to  the  computed  mass  of  the  earth,  and 
an  addition  of  a  tenth  suffices.  But  there 
are  good  reasons  ag.ainst  admitting  such  a 
change  ;  and  an  ecpial  quantity  of  matter, 
in  another  form,  revolving  round  the  sun 
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at  the  same  distance,  will  give  us  the  at¬ 
tractive  force  required.  This,  Leverrier 
concludes,  must  exist  in  the  form  of  a  ring 
of  planetary  bodies,  analogous  to  the  as¬ 
teroids,  revolving  round  the  sun  in  orbits 
of  nearly  the  same  diameter  with  that  of 
the  earth. 

He  rests  this  conclusion  on  purely  as¬ 
tronomical  grounds,  and  makes  no  allu¬ 
sion  to  a  phenomenon  which  will  readily 
connect  itself  in  many  minds  with  his  ring 
of  planetary  bodies,  and  could  not  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  his  own — we  mean  the  aerolites 
or  mineral  masses,  lumps  of  iron,  and 
showers  of  stones  falling  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  have  so  long  been  a  puzzle 
to  jthilosophers.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  on  record  is  the  block,  as  large  as 
two  millstones,  which  fell  at  .^Egos  Pota- 
mos,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  lIelles|K)nt, 
in  the  year  465  b.c.  From  one  which  fell 
at  Tahlinder,  in  the  Punj.ab  (of  iron)  in 
1620,  a  sword  was  made  for  the  Emperor 
Jehangire.  Since  the  year  last  mentioned 
there  have  been  sixteen  instances,  well 
authenticated,  of  stones  liaving  fallen 
in  the  British  Isles.  Ed.  Biot  has  found 
an  equal  number  recorded  in  the  imperial 
annals  of  China,  between  650  b.c.  and  333 
A.D.  The  explosion  of  a  fiery  globe  at 
I’Aigle,  in  Normandy,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  April,  1 803,  at  midday,  scattered  thou¬ 
sands  of  stones  over  an  area  of  twenty  or 
thirty  square  miles.  There  was  a  similar 
shower  of  aerolites  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
on  the  first  of  May,  1 860,  which  was  also 
attended  with  loud  detonations,  some  of 
the  larger  blocks  weighing  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  pounds.  There  are  many 
other  instances.  (See  Humboldt's  Cos¬ 
mos^  vol.  i.  108-118  ;  vol.  iii.  422.) 

For  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been 
all  but  universally  admitted  that  the  fall¬ 
ing  blocks  are  of  the  nature  of  planetary 
b^ies.  Hitherto,  however,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  number  w'as  very 
small,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  mode 


or  time  of  their  occurrence  to  indicate 
that  they  h.ad  any  connection  with  one 
another,  or  with  any  known  part  of  our 
solar  system.  They  seemed  as  independ¬ 
ent,  and  to  defy  calculation  or  prediction, 
as  much  as  the  non  pcrio<lical  comets, 
without  having  the  marks  of  brotherhood 
which  these  display.  Leverrier’s  discove¬ 
ry,  therefore,  comes  opportunely  to  give 
us  some  idea  of  their  origin.  The  aero¬ 
lites,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  stragglers 
from  the  ring  or  circular  belt  of  stones  re¬ 
volving  round  the  sun,  and  consist  of  in¬ 
dividual  blocks,  which  during  their  revo¬ 
lution  happen  to  come  near  enough  to  the 
earth  to  be  detached  from  their  places  by 
its  attraction.  Judging  from  the  speci¬ 
mens  which  visit  our  globe,  these  travel¬ 
ing  stones  must  amount  to  many  millions, 
since,  in  the  aggregate,  they  are  equal  to 
one  tenth  of  the  earth’s  mass.  It  may  bo 
assumed  that  the  orbit  in  which  they 
move  has  a  difierent  plane  from  that  of 
the  earth,  and,  if  so,  the  fall  of  aerolites 
can  occur  only  at  the  points  where  the 
planes  intersect — that  is,  periodicallg — 
and  twice  a  year  at  most ;  while,  as  their 
orbit,  like  the  earth’s,  must  be  elliptical, 
.and  the  ring  of  meteoric  stones  may  not 
be  entire,  but  consist  of  detached  por¬ 
tions,  it  is  evident  that  many  years  may 
elapse  without  the  earth  encountering  one 
aerolite,  while  on  other  occasions  it  may 
encounter  many  in  a  single  year. 

If  M.  Leverrier’s  conclusions  are  ac¬ 
cepted,  they  extend  the  science  of  astro¬ 
nomy  in  its  more  minute  features,  and 
make  us  acquainted,  by  an  indirect  but 
ingenious  and  refined  process,  with  two 
multitudinous  systems  of  small  jdanetary 
bodies,  of  which  otherwise  we  never  could 
have  obtained  any  knowledge.  An  inci¬ 
dental  but  valuable  result  of  the  discovery 
is  the  rational  exphanation  it  offers  of 
those  mysterious  masses  of  stone  and 
metal  which  fall  from  the  atmosphere. 

'  C.  M. 
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OuB  lunatic  asylums  are  insufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  patients.  A 
prodigious  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
receptacles  for  the  insane,  has  coexisted 
with  a  still  gre.ater  increase  in  the  mad¬ 
ness  and  idiotism  of  the  nation ;  and,  ra¬ 
pid  as  has  been  the  multiidication  of  pri¬ 
vate  establishments,  the  demand  has  far 
exceeded  the  supply.  This  was  a  result 
not  less  certain  than  it  is  alarming.  In¬ 
sanity  is  constitutional — hereditary.  The 
seeds  of  it  lurk  in  the  constitution  of 
many  who  marry  before  it  has  developed 
its  jnarked  characteristics.  They  multi¬ 
ply  themselves  indefinitely  in  their  child¬ 
ren,  and  there  is  nothing  to  arrest  the  in¬ 
definite,  the  geometrical  ratio  of  increase, 
but  the  feeble  effect  of  a  “  crossing  of  the 
breed.”  The  conventional  tyranny  of 
.appearances  has  much  to  answer  for. 
I  ainilies  with  five  hundred  pounds  a  ye.ar 
think  they  must  have  every  thing  .that 
those  with  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  aj)- 
pear  to  have.  The  needy  maintain  the 
same  worldly  exterior  as  the  comfort.able 
and  the  rich.  War,  mechanical  inven¬ 
tion,  discoveries  of  j)rodigious  quantities 
of  the  precious  mct.als,  facilities  of  com¬ 
munication  with  distant  countrie.s,  have 
given  a  stimulus  to  production  and  spe¬ 
culation  so  general  .and  intense,  th.at  hope, 
fear,  anxiety,  sudden  fortune,  unforeseen 
reverse,  agitate  the  whole  of  society  to  a 
high-pressure  degree.  The  brain  softens, 
the  morbus  Brightius  seizes  his  victim, 
and  mania  or  slavering  idiotcy  follow. 
“  Since  no  man,  of  aught  ho  leaves,  knows 
Avhat  is  it  to  leave  betimes?”  Shaks- 

f>e.are,  the  author  of  that  sentence,  adorned 
lis  own  doctrine.  lie  retired  to  Strat¬ 
ford  in  the  biqssoin  of  his  early  fame  and 
the  dawning  of  his  pecuniary  fortune, 
lie  was  the  greatest  of  practic.al  philoso¬ 
phers  as  well  as  the  poet  for  all  time  ;  his 
plan  of  life  was  eminently  wise  in  securing 
true  happiness,  the  proper  end  of  exi.st- 
enoe.  lie  refused  to  exhaust  his  life  in 
the  mere  means  of  living,  and  had  the  sa¬ 
gacity  to  know  w’hen  he  h.ad  enough,  .and 
contentedly  to  resign  the  tempting  and 
treacherous  solicitations  of  av.arice  and 
ambition  to  scrape  together  and  grasp  at 


more.  Ijawyers  seem  to  think  it  some 
great  merit  when  they  say  there  is  no 
galley-slave  worked  harder  than  a  leading 
barrister  in  full  pr.lctice.  Why  the  deuce 
does  ho  shave  ?  Ho  has  only  to  return 
fees  ho  never  earns,  to  refuse  retainers  for 
work  that  is  beyond  his  strength,  and  lot 
briefless  clever  fellows  have  his  redundant 
share  of  business.  Hut  no,  Greed  mas¬ 
ters  him  ;  like  the  spider,  he  spins  his  en¬ 
trails  out  .at  his  brains;  and  nine  out  of 
ten  successful  (?)  lawyers  live  on  in  the 
monstrous  life-shadow  of  sophistry  and 
lies,  to  be  hurried  by  paralysis  or  imbeci¬ 
lity  out  of  existence,  without  having 
known  an  hour  of  enjoyment.  A  fashion- 
.able  physician  who  is  telling  patients  all 
day  of  their  overwork  and  of  the  Bri  ght 
disease,  is  himself  dying  by  inche.s,  of 
nothing  but  fees.  A  great  professor  of 
surjTery  literally,  at  last,  had  a  total  in¬ 
ability  to  refuse  them.  In  v.ain  his  col¬ 
leagues  proscribed  a  limit  to  his  profes- 
sioinal  hours,  and  a  longer  period  of  relax¬ 
ation  and  enjoyment.  It  was  so  easy  to 
receive  guineas  and  to  say  two  or  three 
sentences,  and  to  write  a  prc.scription, 
th.at  positively  he  could  never  leave  it  off 
until  first  mind,  and  then  life  left  film  off. 
If  we  will  just  imagine  wh.at  must  be  the 
eftect  on  posterity  of  the  whole  nation 
since  the  commencement  of  the  great 
French  war,  having  acted  more  or  le.sson 
this  view  of  the  end  and  8ignific.ancy  of 
life,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  rapid  increase  of  paralysis,  apoplexy, 
failure  of  the  senses,  softening  of  the 
brain,  mani.a,  fatuity.  The  overtaxed 
brain  becomes  viti.ated  and  suffused — the 
victim  imparts  to  posterity  congenital  and 
hereditary  cerebral  disease.  He  gives 
but  the  dregs  of  his  being  to  his  children. 
The  family  of  the  man  who  has  exhaust¬ 
ed  his  brjiin  are  very  frequently  “  washed 
out,”  barren,  feckless,  or  absolutely  insane 
or  foolish.  Left  by  a  muckworm  or 
worldly  father  with  the  large  fortune  he 
h.ad  not  the  wisdom  to  enjoy  or  the  heart 
to  spend,  their  inheritance  is  generally 
fooled  away  in  a  muddle,  or  recklessly 
squandered  in  facile  profligacy  or  insane 
dissipation.  Had  the  progenitor  earned 
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less  and  spent  more  on  his  own  leisure  I 
and  enjoyment,  his  children  would  actu- 1 
ally  have  been  richer  by  the  necessity  of  | 
doing  something  for  themselves,  than  by  i 
his  thrusting  a  silver  spoon  in  their 
ntouths  the  moment  they  were  born. 
The  “  almighty  dollar”  is  too  many  for 
all  Anglo  Saxons — leads  us  -jW  propter  vi- 
tani,  vivendi perdere  causas.  All  Ameri¬ 
ca  is  mad ;  and  it  is  about  money,  and 
getting  on,  and  keeping  grintly  what  it 
has  got,  and  refuses  to  part  with.  Seces¬ 
sion  means  £400,000,000  worth  of  slaves 
— Northern  Federalism  is  but  panic  at 
the  prospect  of  Southern  debtors  repudi¬ 
ating,  and  Southern  mortgages  lK*ing  loft 
unpaid  without  being  foreclosed.  Every 
thing  is  too  go-a-head— every  body  is  liv¬ 
ing  too  fast.  Wo  should  lose  nothing  by 
producing  less.  We  waste  half  what  we 
earn  in  worthless  speculations  and  bad 
debts,  and  still  have  more  left  than  does 
ns  good.  We  have  lent  money  to  states, 
to  foreign  and  coloni.al  railroads  and 
mines,  which  might  just  as  well  have 
never  been  earned,  and  still  we  have 
more  left  than  is  wlmlesome  for  content¬ 
ment.  In  this  central  city  of  the  world 
we  can  literally  reckon  the  number  of 
self  made  men  risen  to  the  pinnacle  of  for- 
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[  tune  by  the  insane,  the  paralytic,  or  the 
I  hopelessly  brain-softened  or  heart-dis- 
I  eased.  Some  lake  fright  and  retire  from 
I  the  very  neap  tide  of  their  fortunes  to 
sjive  the  rest  of  their  lives  from  “  wan 
despair”  or  hopeless  imbecility.  Most 
hold  on  until  their  own  abundance  be¬ 
comes  completely  their  master.  They 
fall  down  before  the  huge  pile  in  fetish 
worship — contemplate  it  in  awe  and  rev¬ 
erence  as  an  idol  not  to  be  touched  ex¬ 
cept  to  add  new  sucritices  to  the  heap  of 
votive  gifts.  The  barrister  who  has  made 
more  fees  than  ever  were  realized  by  the 
highest  practice,  after  exhausting  night 
and  d.ay  in  grubbing  guineas  in  railway 
committees,  was  driven  by  a  ruined  brain 
in  early  manhood,  to  retire  upon  a  for¬ 
tune  he  can  no  longer  enjoy  ;  and  ho  wan¬ 
ders  about  in  desperate  dejection,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  one  absorbing  thought  of 
the  fear  of  death.  The  “  Kap<dcon  of 
Commerce,”  withered  at  the  top,  believed 
himself  ruined,  and  every  Saturday  night 
drew  laborer’s  wages  from  his  koe|K*r. 
Unwarned  by  his  fate,  his  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  rivals  have  gone,  or  are  going, 
the  way  he  went — with  what  result  to 
their  j)08leVity  it  would  be  invidiously 
personal  to  inquire. 
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The  Sultan  died  at  Constantinople. 
His  brother,  Abdul  Aziz,  has  succeeded 
him. 

Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  Khan,  the  thirty- 
first  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Osman, 
and  the  twenty-eighth  from  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  w.as  born  on  the  twenty- 
thii-d  of  April,  1823,  and  succeeded  his 
father,  Sultan  Mahmoud  Khan  II.  on  the 
second  of  .Tuly,  1839.  Though  Abdul 
Medjid  has  left  behind  him  twelve  child¬ 
ren,  according  to  the  Almattach  de  Go¬ 
tha^  tlte  eldest  of  whom,  a  male,  was  bom 
on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1840, 
vet  it  is  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
T'urkish  Empire  that  the  suocession  to  the 
throne  <lcvolve8  on  the  deceased’s  brother, 
Abdul  Axis,  wiio  was  born  on  the  ninth 
of  February,  1830.  Abdul  Medjid  when 


summoned  by  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
Emperors,  in  1849,  to  surrender  the  Hun¬ 
garian  refugees,  acted  with  great  firm¬ 
ness;  and  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
Ciimean  war,  ho  evinced  a  full  sense  of 
the  responsibilities  cast  upon  him  at  so 
critical  a  juncture  in  his  country’s  history. 
The  events  attending  that  var  are  too  re¬ 
cent  to  require  recapitulation,  and  siiico 
its  close  the  Sultan  has  betrayed  much  of 
the  apatliy  characteristic  of  his  race.  His 
health  h:i8  been  declining  for  some  time 
past.  Abdid  Medjid  reigned  twenty-two 
years,  under  the  protection  of  Western 
diplomacy.  The  statesman  who  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  British  Government  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  his  guardian 
from  the  day  of  his  boyish  accession  till 
DOW  that  he  has  sunk,  a  prematurely  old 
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uian,  into  the  grave.  Tlie  first  fmportant 
event  of  his  reign  was  the  check  to  the 
ambition  of  Meheinet  Ali,  who,  favored 
by  tlie  Cabinet  of  M.  Tliiers,  sought  to 
make  Egypt  and  Syria  independent  of  the 
Porte,  if  even  he  did  not  dream  of  sub¬ 
verting  the  »lynasty  of  Othman.  The  po¬ 
licy  of  Lord  Pahnei  ston,  which  triumphed 
on  that  occasion,  has  for  twenty  years 
since  been  accepted  a.s  ttuit  whicli  ought 
to  govern  tlie  dealings  of* Europe  with 
tlie  Turkish  Empire.  It  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  To  defend  the  Sul¬ 
tan  against  Foreign  Potentates,  and  to 
aid  him  in  ruling  his  own  Pashas,  Inas 
btHin  the  endeavor  of  England  during 
tlie  whole  reign  of  Abdul  jledjid.  The 
results  have  been  most  remarkable.  A 
tranquillity  and  order,  a  centralization 
without  e.vample  for  completeness,  and 
a  ready  and  even  ostentatious  loyalty  to 
the  Porte,  marks  every  Mohammedan 
Governor  throughout  the  empire.  Put, 
with  all  this  .seeming  unity  and  strength, 
the  Turkish  Empire  is  now  more  decrepit 
than  when  Abdul  Medjid  began  to  reign, 
for  the  Turks  themselves  liave  lost  heart 
and  energy.  The  Turks  have  not  rallied 
after  the  w.ar  of  1864.  Abdul  Medjid 
was  a  type  of  the  race  and  of  the  system, 
lie  was  eminently  a  civilized  Turk,  a.s  his 
father,  Mahmoud,  had  made  the  govern¬ 
ing  classes.  lie  was  kind,  averse  from 
severity  even  to  a  fimlt ;  he  had  manners 
which  became  his  high  station,  and  went 
through  his  interviews  witli  foreign  am¬ 
bassadors  very  decorously  and  courteous¬ 


ly.  But  .activity  and  forethought,  and 
proper  care  for  the  Empire,  were  utterly 
wanting.  It  is  of  no  use  to  enlarge  upon 
the  private  life  of  this  unhappy  Ihiiicc, 
who,  establishing  a  harem  at  the  ngs  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  had  the  look  and  bear¬ 
ing  of  an  old  man  before  attaining  middle 
age.  His  extravagance  and  the  extiava- 

fance  of  his  wives  knew  no  bounds, 
low  they  spent  their  money  is  almost  in¬ 
conceivable.  It  went,  not  by  thousands, 
but  by  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Ever 
new  palaces,  new  diamonds,  new  pensions 
to  favorites  or  schemers  of  all  kinds,  swal¬ 
lowed  up  revenues  which  would  bo  con¬ 
sidered  large  even  in  England.  He  has 
brought  Turkey  almost  to  the  ground. 
Ilis  numerous  sons  and  daughters  have 
been  magnificently  provided  for  at  the 
expense  of  the  exhausted  Empire.  He 
is  now  gone,  and  another,  the  thirty-se¬ 
cond  of  the  family  of  Othman,  succeeds, 
lliis  is  Aziz,  his  brother,  and  the  only 
other  surviving  son  of  Mahmoud.  Aziz 
is  said  very  much  to  resemble  his  father 
in  character  and  vigor  of  will,  but  to  be 
pot  a  reformer  and  free  thinker,  but  a 
strict  Mohammedan,  and  a  reactionary  in 
politics.  Though  much  confidence  ought 
nut  to  be  given  to  tlie  estimates  formed 
of  an  OrientJil  Prince  who  has  been  jeal¬ 
ously  kept  in  idleness  and  almost  In  seclu¬ 
sion  all  his  life,  we  thiuk  it  likely  that  the 
new  Sultan  will  prove  a  man  of  more 
powerful  mind  than  his  brother.  He  is 
thirty  one  years  of  age,  and  of  strong 
constitution. 
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A  Mkmoir  or  Danikl  SxrroRD.  By  hi*  Wife.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Americun  Tract  Society,  28  Cornhill, 
Boston.  Pp.  884. 

Tins  memoir  is  the  record  of  a  well-spent  life. 
To  spend  life  well,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  Is 
a  great  achievement.  Comparatively  few  men  doit. 
As  men  have  but  one  life  to  live  on  enrth,  it  is  worth 
the  best  eNbrt  to  make  the  most  of  this  one  life.  As 
a  remarkalilo  example  of  success  in  such  a  life  amid 
the  activities  of  business  in  the  walks  of  commerce, 
Mr.  Salford  was  in  many  respects  a  mode!  man.  As 
such,  the  volume  which  records  the  annals  of  his 
life,  the  wise  employment  of  his  time,  the  great 
umount  of  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men 


which  he  accomplished,  and  the  quiet  and  unobtru¬ 
sive  manner  of  it,  is  a'ell  worth  the  perusal,  the  care 
ful  stndy  of  business  men,  who  would  go  and  do 
likewise. 

In  pn^puring  this  valuable  memoir  for  publication, 
Mrs.  Salford  has  performed  a  work  which,  from  her 
relations  to  the  subject,  no  one  else  perhaps  could 
i  have  done  so  well.  She  has  erected  a  monument  to 
I  the  memory  of  her  husband  more  enduring  than 
I  Parian  marble,  and  imxcasurably  more  useful  to  the 
'  world  of  living  liumaiiity  for  ages  to  come.  It  may 
well  and  truly  be  written  of  Mr.  .''afford  “that  lie 
I  being  dead,  yet  speaketh*  in  words  silent,  but  moat 
I  useful  and  instructive. 
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BroTS  ON  THE  ScN,  OR  THE  Plcmb-Line  Papers.  Be 
ing  a  serii'fl  of  E.<i(iayH,  or  Critical  ExaminatioDS  of 
Difficult  PasaapcB  of  Scripture ;  topethcr  with  a 
careful  Inquiry  into  certain  DopninBof  thetTiurch. 

By  Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkik?,  A.M.,  Geneva,  New-York. 
Published  by  Kudd  k  Carlton,  ISO  Grand  street, 
New-York.  1801.  Pp.  367. 

Thu  volume  u  comprised  in  eight  chapters.  I. 
Samson  and  his  Foxes.  II.  The  Dial  of  Ahaz. 
III.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  IV.  The 
God-likeness  In  Man.  V.  Tlie  Inexorable  Element 
in  Law.  VL  Did  Christ  preach  the  whole  Gospels 

VII.  Stopping  of  the  tiuu  and  Moon.  Port  1. 

VIII.  Stopping  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Part  2. 
The  contents  of  this  volume  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  presented  and  discussed,  better  than  a 
w  itole  page  of  description.  The  author  thinks  for 
himself,  investigates  for  himself^  reasons  for  himself, 
and  from  the  nature  and  habits  of  his  mind,  it  would 
be  strange  if  after  many  years  of  devoted  study  of  the 
Bible  and  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  he  did  not  bring 
out  things  new  and  old  from  this  great  and  exhaust¬ 
less  gold  mine  of  divine  truth.  The  reader  of  this 
volume  will  be  interested,  instructed,  edified ;  he 
will  derive  ideas,  views,  thoughts,  which  perhaps  he 
never  tbougl.t  of  before.  We  greet  every  good  dig¬ 
ger  into  the  mines  of  celestial  trutli.  Gold  is  never 
injured  by  being  melted  again  and  worked  over. 

Great  Expectations.  By  Charles  Dicekns,  Au¬ 
thor  of  Pickwick  Papers,  Nicholas  Nicklcby, 

Dombey  and  Son,  etc.  With  thirty-four  illustra¬ 
tions  from  original  designs,  by  Jons  McLkkas. 

Complete  in  one  volume.  Philadelphia :  T.  B. 

Peterson  k  Brothers,  3U6  Chestnut  street.  Pp.  623. 

The  name  and  lame  of  Charles  Dickens  as  a  wri¬ 
ter  of  romance  and  fiction  are  so  well  known  over  the 
reading  world  in  both  hemispheres,  that  to  speak  of 
him  and  attempt  to  tell  who  he  is  and  what  he  is, 
would  be  about  as  much  a  work  of  supererogation 
as  to  try  to  inform  the  world  that  the  sun  shines, 
though  it  only  shines  one  day  at  a  time. 

Meditations  on  the  Dfad. — Go  to  the  grave  of 
buried  love,  and  meditate.  There  settle  the  account 
with  thy  consc-ience  for  every  past  benefit  unrequit¬ 
ed— every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  de¬ 
parted  being  who  can  never — never — return  to  be 
soothed  by  thy  contrition!  If  thou  art  a  child,  and 
bast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul,  or  a  furrow  to 
the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent;  if  thou 
art  a  husltand,  and  liast  ever  caused  the  fond  l>osom 
that  ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms,  to 
doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  trutli ;  if  thou 
art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged  in  thought,  or 
word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  confided  in 
thee ;  if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one 
unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies 
cold  and  still  beneath  thy  feet;  then  be  sure  that 
every  unkind  look,  every  ungracious  word,  every  un¬ 
gentle  action,  will  come  thronging  back  upon  thy 
memory,  and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul ;  then 
be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  re¬ 
pentant  on  the  grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan, 
and  pour  the  unavailing  tear ;  more  deep,  more  bit¬ 
ter,  because  unheard  and  unavailing. —  Wcuhingtem 
Irving. 

Boot  tepjcs  Mind. — By  examining  the  tongue 
of  their  patient,  physicians  discover  me  disease  of 
the  body,  and  pbiloRophers  the  disease  of  the  mind. 
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The  Irish  Crnscs. — ^The  abstracts  of  tlie  census 
of  Ireland  for  1861  have  iu.<t  been  issued.  The  to¬ 
tal  population  of  Ireland  on  the  7th  of  April  was 
6,764,543,  iPSs  by  787,842  than  it  was  in  1851, 
which  is  a  decrease  of  12Ni2  per  cent,  on  the  last 
decennial  period.  (In  the  previous  decade  there 
was  a  decrease  of  19' 85  per  cent.  The  diminution 
has  been  greatest  in  Munster,  where  it  is  18  per  cent, 
and  the  least  in  Ulster,  where  it  is  only  6  per  cent. 
The  Commissioners  ascribe  the  decrease  to  emigra¬ 
tion.  From  the  report  of  the  Emigration  Comrois. 
sioners  it  appears  that  1, *230,986  emigrants  left  Ire¬ 
land  during  the  last  ten  years ;  and  from  the  retiima 
obtained  by  the  Registrar  General  of  Ireland,  it  is 
found  that  of  these,  1,174,179  were  set  down  as  “per¬ 
manent  Cinigrants”  Homan  Catholics,  4,490,588  ; 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  678,661  ;  Pres¬ 
byterians,  598,992;  all  other  persuasions,  8414; 
Jews,  322.  The  total  number  of  Protestants  in  Ire¬ 
land  is  1,273,960,  giving  the  Roman  Catholics  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  8,216,623 ;  or  about  34  Roman  Catholics  to 
1  Protestant.  In  Ulster  the  proportions  are  —  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  390,301  ;  Presbyterians,  511,371 ; 
Roman  Catholics,  963,687. 

The  Eupkror  Pail  or  Rcssia. — One  assigned 
cause  for  Sir  Charles  Whitworth’s  disgrace  with  the 
Court  of  Rusfua  is  curious.  The  Emperor  had  given 
orders  no  empty  carriage  should  |mss  a  certain  part 
of  the  palace.  Sir  Charles,  ignorant  of  this,  had  left 
his  coach  to  speak  with  a  workman,  and  desired  it 
might  drive  on  and  meet  him  at  a  distance.  The 
sentinel  stopped  the  carriage,  the  servants  insisted  on 
driving  on,  a  scuffle  ensued.  The  Emperor,  ever  on 
the  watch  about  trifles,  inquired  into  tlie  cause  of  the 
dispute,  and  on  learning  it,  ordered  tlio  servants  to 
be  beat,  the  horses  to  bo  beat,  and  the  eoacli  to  be 
beat,  (Xerxes  lasliing  the  sea !)  Sir  Charles  Whit¬ 
worth,  by  way  of  washing  off'  this  stain,  ordered  his 
servants  to  be  discharged,  his  hoiw.'s  to  be  shot,  his 
carriage,  after  being  broken  into  a  tliousand  pieces, 
to  lie  thrown  into  the  river.  Tlie  Emperor,  indig¬ 
nant  at  this  mark  of  offended  pride,  insisted  on  liis 
recall. — Journal  kept  during  a  I’m!  to  Oermang. 

Relics  from  Pompeii! — Some  interesting  relics 
have  been  recently  dug  up  at  Pompeii.  Among 
these  was  a  thick  goldeu  ring  with  a  precious  stone, 
bearing  the  figure  of  Hercules,  armed  with  his  club, 
and  engraved  by  the  artist  Sonoles,  a  cotomporary 
of  Augustus,  and  whose  name  is  marked  in  minute 
letters.  A  full-size  female  head  of  bronze,  with 
glass  eyes  and  bronze  inkstand  with  a  lid,  and  a 
sponge  inside,  still  in  good  preservation,  wore  also 
I  discovered,  with  a  number  of  coins,  and  several 
curious  buckles  of  gold. 

The  Bridge  at  Brest. — Among  the  improvements 
(says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ihnee)  which 
have  been  lately  made  in  the  port  of  Brest,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  bridge  Ims  been  thrown  over  the  Penfold, 
an  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  Brest  projicriy  so 
called  from  Recouvrancc.  The  arch  of  the  bridge 
is  ninety  feet  above  the  lowest  tide,  and  will  ]>crmit 
merchant  ships  and  small  vessels  of  war  to  pass  un¬ 
der  it.  But  to  open  a  passage  for  ships  of  the  line 
through  a  bridge  so  higli  and  of  such  great  dimen¬ 
sions  appeared  impossible.  The  work,  nevertheless, 
has  been  accomplished.  Great  as  the  difficulty  is  to 
separate  so  gigantic  a  mass,  two  men  are  sufficient 
to  accomplish  it  in  the  course  of  teu  minutes.  Nor 
docs  it  require  more  force  or  a  greater  amount  of 
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time  to  clone  it.  Thin  stupendous  work  gives  •  just  | 
idea  of  the  power  of  mechanism.  The  project  is  j 
due  to  M  Oudr}',  of  the  I’onts  ct  Clutusst«s,  and  the  ' 
execution  to  M.  Schneider,  of  Creusot.  { 

! 

Tils  CoAL'OiL  Traub  or  Nkw-Brcnswick — In  i 
the  year  1 8«)U,  fourteen  thousand  and  two  tons  of  ' 
AUart  Coal  were  exported  from  New-Rrunswick  to  I 
Ro^4on  and  Portland,  for  the  purpose  of  inanuCae-  | 
turing  a  tine  description  of  burning  oil,  commonly  I 
known  us  Alljertinc  Uil.  This  coal  is  probably  the  I 
most  valuable  in  the  world,  and  is  sold  at  the  wharf  { 
at  Hillsborough,  N.  B.,  for  fifteen  dollars  per  ton.  I 
It  produces  upward  of  one  hundred  gallons  of  crude  I 
oil,  or  about  seventy-five  gallons  of  refined  oil  of  the  j 
most  superior  quality,  jMjr  ton.  A  company  was  or-  | 
giiuiatcd  some  years  ago  in  St.  John  for  manufactur-  i 
ing  Alberline  oil  from  this  coal,  and  up  to  the  pres-  > 
ent  time  it  has  not  only  supplied  the  New.Brnnswick  1 
market,  but  has  exported  considerable  (|uan titles  to  . 
Nova  Scotia,  I’riucc  Edward  Island,  Canada  aiid  the  i 
United  Stales.  Another  company  was  recently  or- 1 
g..Di7.cd  in  St.  John  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  burning  oil  from  schalc,  or  schist,  which  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  Alt>ert  county.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  however,  of  tlie  immense  quuntitic's  of  well- 
oil  being  discovered  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
fiovemment  of  that  country  having  recently  imposed, 
under  their  new  Taritf,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  per 
gallon  on  coal-oil,  instead  of  fifteen  |>er  cent  ad  val¬ 
orem,  as  formerly,  tliis  company,  after  investing  a 
largo  amount  of  capital,  has  l)ecn  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  abandoning  the  manufacture  of  oil  for  the 
present. — Halifax  Morning  Journal,  August  5th. 

The  Dkvil  at  CoRvr. — About  a  fortnight  ago  the  I 
quiet  town  of  Corfu  was  startled  one  night  by  the  ’ 
a|>pcurance  of  his  Satanic  Majesty.  Men  fied  in  all 
directions,  women  fainted,  and  children  cried,  but 
there  the  devil  was,  and  nobody  dared  to  go  near 
him.  The  superstitious  Creeks  attributed  his  arri¬ 
val  either  as  a  consecpiencc  of  the  comet,  or  else  a 
punishment  of  the  late  conduct  toward  England,  or 
else  as  tlie  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  world ;  but, 
08  to  its  being  a  hoax,  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
But  it  was  a  hoax,  and  carried  too  far,  for  some 
women  became  dangerously  ill,  and  it  is  said  one 
died  of  fright.  The  police,  who  are  remarkable  in 
Corfu  for  their  stupidity  and  cowardice,  were  order¬ 
ed  to  take  him,  and  suc'cccded  in  surrounding  him, 
on  which  he  blew  fire  from  his  mouth,  and  the 
police  vanished  in  every  direction.  The  officers  of 
the  garrison  watclied  in  the  streets  for  him,  but  he 
did  nut  care  to  come  across  them,  and  kept  out  of 
the  way  till  they  had  retired.  This  went  on  for 
three  or  four  nights,  when  he  suddenly  di.sappcared, 
and  at  the  some  time  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who 
had  been  turned  out  of  tlie  service  for  misconduct, 
and  who  was  waiting  at  Corfu  for  a  passage  home, 
left  the  island  in  a  steamer.  There  is  now  very  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  he  personated  the  devil ;  at  least  he 
is  suspected  of  it.  The  “  get-up”  was  capital — the 
usual  iiorns  and  tail,  and  an  apparatus  on  his  feet  by 
which  he  was  able  to  increase  his  hight  to  seven 
feet,  and  diminisli  it  again  to  his  ordinary  stature. — 
Galignani. 

DABiao  Frekcii  Ekoinebriso  Rxperixbnt. — The 
Straits  of  Messina  are  destined  to  undergo  an  opera¬ 
tion  (on  the  part  of  a  French  engineer)  somewhat 
akin  to  the  daring  experiment  of  ^e  Menai  Bridge, 
but  of  a  different  character.  There  are  no  project¬ 


ing  cliffs  that  would  enable  Charybdis  to  oommuni. 
cato  with  Scylla  athwart  a  tubular  shaft  hung  in  mid 
air,  over  ”  the  masts  of  some  tall  admiral besides, 
as  a  line  of  railway  across  the  Channel  is  the  object 
in  view,  an  artificial  ascent  and  incline  is  out  of  the 
question,  but  a  gigantic  pair  of  swivel  pontoons 
nearly  on  a  level  with  high  water  is  held  to  be 
perfectly  practicable,  and  the  engineer,  M.  Oudrv, 
lias  already  demonstrated  that  in  his  lately  achieved 
bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  at  Brest.  Between 
tliat  naval  arsenal  and  the  opposite  point  at  Recoiiv- 
ranee  there  rolls  tlie  tidal  estuary,  c^led  Pcnfeld  In¬ 
let,  across  which  he  has  thrown  two  sheet-iriin  tubes, 
each  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  long,  resting 
for  support  each  on  a  central  fulcrum  or  swivel,  sus¬ 
tained  by  two  piles  of  granite,  in  diameter  measur¬ 
ing  thirty-six  cubic  feet,  the  weight  of  each  joint  of 
the  movable  bridge  being  about  three  million  pounds', 
yet  such  is  the  well-poised  and  accurate  mechanism 
of  this  enormous  structure,  that  a  couple  of  men 
can  swing  round  and  reconnect  the  bridge,  as  ii 
it  were  mere  watchwork  on  the  principle  ol  horizon¬ 
tal  movement. — Paris  letter. 

MEMORIES. 

W HKN  the  wild  dark  rains  their  dirges  sing. 

And  the  winds  of  winter  moan. 

And  we  feel  that  life  is  a  bitter  thing 
As  we  sit  by  the  fire  alone — 

How  wc  picture  the  loving  face  that  smiled 
From  its  place  in  the  old  arm  chair, 

And  tlirill  to  the  kiss  of  a  darling  child 
'  As  wc  i>art  its  golden  hulr  I 
Sweet,  though  sad,  such  dreams  must  be. 

Coming  ever  and  aye  to  me — 

Memory  ! — 0  Memory  1 

When  we  stand  on  tlie  perilous  deck  at  night. 

And  hear  the  breakers  roar — 

When  the  anchor  snaps,  and  the  lurid  light 
Reveals  the  long  lee-shore— 

Lo  !  a  cottogc-Iamp  with  its  glimmering  rays 
Shines  soft  on  tiie  gloom  afar. 

And  we  hear  the  voices  of  bright  home-days 
As  we  crash  on  the  rocky  bar  I 
Sweet  thougli  sad,  such  dreams  must  be. 

In  the  wild  perils  of  the  sea — 

Memory ! — 0  Memory  I 

Ah  !  the  loved  and  the  dead  w'Jl  in  thought  come 
back. 

To  comfort  the  loving  heart ; 

And  the  vision  of  home  will  light  up  her  track. 
When  the  ship’s  gi-cal  timbors  part! 

But  tears  will  the  strong  man's  cheeks  bedew. 

As  the  wilder  memories  come. 

Of  one  to  her  early  vows  untrue. 

And  a  sad  forsaken  hoiue  ! 

Darker  than  ileath  such  dreams  must  be. 

To  one  so  true  of  heart  as  thee, 

Memory  ! — 0  Memory  1 

— Wbstbt  Gibson. 

Gbanubi  r  orandlt  transcribed. — The  magoifi* 
cent  Dome  of  Monreale,  Sicily,  is  to  be  fitly  illusti.  - 
ted  by  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Gmvina,  on  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  scale,  by  eighty  large  imperial  folio  plates  print¬ 
ed  in  chromo-lithography,  with,  as  certain  specimens 
already  completed  show,  the  greatest  care  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  attention  to  the  famous  mosaics  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  building,  the  crown  of  Norman  Architecture. 
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The  architectnril  portion  will  be  Included  in  these, 
of  course.  The  author,  who  has  resided  for  forty 
years  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery,  adjoinin;;  the 
Dome,  has  given  all  bis  attention  to  the  work  he  has 
now  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  contributes 
a  text  explicatory  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the 
emblems  of  the  colors,  and  of  the  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane  usages  and  customs,  as  delineatetl  in  the  mosa¬ 
ics.  The  plates  have  been  partly  executed  by  the 
author,  partly  by  Hictliim  artists.  The  proceeds  are 
to  be  devoted  to  building  a  school  for  poor  children 
at  Maidstone.  The  date  of  the  subject,  about  1 1 70, 
and  the  vast  variety  of  his  mosaics,  can  not  hut  af¬ 
ford  a  means  of  interesting  the  public,  e.specially  as 
we  find  architects  turning  their  attention  to  mosaic 
as  a  means  of  de<‘oration  ;  and  that  there  is  consid¬ 
erate  hope  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  original  inten¬ 
tion  of  illuminating  the  stark  walls  of  l^t.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  with  such  materials  may  soon  be  carried 
out. 

Ikcreasr  ok  IssAJtiTT. — The  fifteenth  report  of 
Commi.ssioners  in  Lunacy,  just  issued,  shows  that 
during  the  ten  years  from  the  1st  of  January,  1845>, 
to  the  let  of  January,  18S9,  the  number  of  patients 
in  the  various  a.sylums  of  England  and  Wales  has 
advanced  from  14,660  to  22,8.'5:$.  This  increase  had 
been  principally  in  public  asylums.  In  county  and 
borough  asylums  the  advance  has  been  from  6494 
to  16,845,  making  an  increa.se  of  9351  ;  in  lunatic 
hospiials  from  1136  to  1992,  making  an  incrca.se  of 
867  ;  but  as  respects  licensed  houses,  the  numbers 
have  been  reduced  from  6931  to  5016,  making  a 
decrease  in  these  houses  of  1915  patients.  The 
great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  numl>er 
of  patients  in  asylums  is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
pauper  and  criminal  patients.  As  respects  private 
patients,  the  return  shows  a  total  increase  of  1072 
ca.sce  during  the  ten  years,  namely— from  3759  to 
4881.  Amongst  the  pauper  patients,  the  women  in 
1869  exceeded  the  men  by  1800. 

Tn*  Pokk’s  Hkalth  ani>  Prkparatioxs  for  ap- 
POiSTiNO  A  SccCES.'iOB. — The  Pernerfranta,  of  Milan, 
states,  upon  what  it  considers  good  authority,  that 
in  the  prevision  of  the  Pope’s  death,  a  place  Is  be¬ 
ing  secretly  prepared,  in  the  bishopric  of  Verona, 
for  the  reception  of  the  cardinals  in  conclave,  who, 
in  the  event  alluded  to,  are  immediately  to  make 
their  escape  from  Rome,  and  proceed  to  the  place 
appointed,  to  elect  a  new  Pope  under  the  protection 
of  Austria. 

DisAPPoniTMKsT  OP  THx  Papal  Govf.rvmest. — 
When  (’ardinal  Antonelli  was  officially  informed  by 
the  French  Ambassador  of  the  recognition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  he  replied :  “  This  is  where  we 
have  been  led  by  the  solemn  promises  made  by  your 
Emperor  at  the  beginning  of  the  war." 

A  MAKSioN  and  estate,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lucerne, 
have  just  been  purchased  for  the  King  of  Kaples  for 
the  sum  of  400,000  francs. 

A  BiniiCAL  Discovert. — During  the  ensning 
month  a  work  of  rare  interest  to  the  biblical  scholar 
will  be  published.  It  Is  a  fac  nirnile  of  the  earliest 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  ever  yet  discovered.  The 
manuscript  contains  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  was  written  by  Nicholaus,  the  seventh 
deacon,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Apostle  Matthew,  fif¬ 
teen  years  after  the  Ascension.  The  manuscript, 


]  with  many  others,  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
i  Stohart,  in  a  sarcophagus,  at  Thebes.  The  jwpvnis 
is  much  damaged,  and  the  fragments  preserved  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  they  supply  two  lost  verses, 
furnish  a  much  purer  text  than  any  other  known 
I  version,  and  clear  up  many  pa.ssage8  that  have  hith¬ 
erto  been  doubtful  and  obscure.  This  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  was  the  iiientical  manuscript  that  was  copied 
*  seven  times  by  Herinoilorus,  during  the  life  of  the 
Apostle,  and  likewise  seven  times  after  his  death. 
The  copy  from  which  the  Fhiglish  version  of  the 
Gospel  is  chietiy  derived,  is  the  eleventh  copy  made 
by  Hermodorus,  preserved  in  one  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  East,  and  in  this  several  errors  have  been 
made  in  the  transcription. — Literary  GaztUe. 

The  Great  FixiiiiiiTioN  or  1862. — The  Imperial 
Commission,  says  Galiynani,  for  the  London  Uni¬ 
versal  Exhibition  of  1862  has  already  received  2686 
applications  from  pi'rstms  w  ho  wisli  to  be  exhibitors. 
At  the  F'xhibition  of  1851  the  nunil)er  of  French 
exhibitors  was  17tH>,  and  the  total  weight  of  the 
packages  sent  730  ton.s.  It  is  already  lertain  that 
the  French  section  of  tlie  coming  Exhibition  will  be 
much  more  extensive,  as  five  Paris  hou.scs  alone 
purpose  sending  goods  weighing  730  tons,  or  six 
tons  more  than  the  total  weight  of  all  the  articles 
exhibited  in  1861. 

The  Tools  Great  Min  work  with. — It  is  not 
tools  that  make  the  workmen,  but  the  trained  skill 
and  perseverance  of  the  man  himself.  Indeed  it  is 
proveri)ial  that  the  bad  workman  never  yet  hud  a 
j  g<«>d  tool.  Some  one  asked  Opie  by  what  wonder 
fill  process  he  mixed  his  colors.  “  I  mix  them  with 
my  brains,  sir,”  was  his  reply,  It  is  the  same  with 
every  workman  who  would  excel.  Ferguson  made 
marvelous  things — such  as  his  wooden  clock,  that 
accurately  measured  the  hours — by  means  of  a  com¬ 
mon  penknife,  a  tool  in  every  body’s  hand,  but  then 
I  every  body  is  not  a  Ferguson.  A  pan  of  water  and 
1  two  thermometers  were  the  tools  by  which  Dr. 
Black  ilist'overed  latent  heat ;  and  a  prism,  a  lens, 
and  a  sheet  of  pastelmard  enabled  Newton  to  unfold 
I  the  com|)Osition  of  light  and  the  origin  of  color. 
An  eminent  foreign  tarant  onc'c  called  u|»on  Dr. 
Wollaston,  and  reipiested  to  be  shown  over  his  lab¬ 
oratories,  in  which  science  had  l»een  enriched  by  so 
..many  important  discoveries,  when  the  Doctor  took 
him  into  a  little  study,  and,  pointing  to  an  old  tca- 
j  trhy  on  the  table,  containing  a  few  watch  glas.><cs, 
test-pap«*r8,  a  small  l>alance,  and  a  blow-pip<‘,  said: 

I  “  There  is  all  the  laboratory  I  have !”  Stothard 
1  learnt  the  art  of  combining  colors  by  clo.sely  study- 
I  ing  butterflies’  wings :  he  would  often  say  that  no  one 
:  knew  what  he  owikI  to  these  tiny  insects.  A  bunit 
'  stick  and  a  l»am-<loor  served  Wilkie  in  lieu  of  pencil 
i  and  canvas.  Bewick  first  practiced  drawing  on  the 
I  cottage-walls  of  his  native  village,  which  he  covered 
j  with  his  sketches  in  dialk ;  and  Benjamin  West 
;  made  his  first  brushes  out  of  the  cat’s  tail.  Fergu- 
!  son  laid  himself  down  in  the  fields  at  night  in  a 
I  blanket,  and  made  a  map  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
I  means  of  a  thread  with  small  lieads  on  it,  stretched 
I  between  his  eye  and  the  stars.  Franklin  first  rob- 
j  bed  the  thunder-cloud  of-  its  lightning  by  means  of 
I  a  kite  made  with  two  cross-sticks  and  a  silk,  hand- 
i  kerchief.  Watt  made  his  first  model  of  the  con¬ 
densing  steam-engine  out  of  an  old  anatomist’s  sy 
I  ringe,  used  to  inject  the  arteries  previous  to  dissec- 
I  tion.  Gifford  worked  his  first  problem  in  mathemat- 
I  ics,  when  a  cobbler's  apprentice,  upon  small  scTaps 
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of  leather,  which  he  beat  smooth  for  the  purpose ; 
while  Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer,  first  calculated 
eclipses  on  his  plow  handle. 

Trial  Trip  op  the  Warrior.  —  The  Warrior, 
iron  steuin-frigate,  left  Blackwull  for  Groenhithe  on 
the  8th  ult.  She  had  the  assi.stance  of  powerful 
tugs,  was  under  steam  herself,  and  answered  her 
helm  so  readily  as  to  be  always  completely  in  hand. 
With  such  aids,  notwithstanding  the  very  strong 
wind  and  sharp  turns  in  the  river,  she  proved  as 
manageable  as  a  |)enny  steamboat,  and  accomplished 
the  distance  to  Greenhithe  within  two  hours.  Re¬ 
specting  her  speed  the  Tme*  says:  “The  greatest 
number  of  revolutions  obtained,  or,  more  properly 
S)>caking,  allowed,  per  minute  was  fifty-eight,  and  at 
this  all  worked  as  smoothly  and  quietly  as  when  the 
81‘rew  was  scarcely  turning.  This  number  of  revolu¬ 
tions  was  required  only  once,  and  that  merely  for  a 
minute  or  two,  to  turn  the  Warrior  astern.  At  full 
speed  at  sea  the  engines  will  make  sixty-two  revolu¬ 
tions  jier  minute,  which  will  give  her  a  speed  of 
screw  of  eighteen  knots.  Allowing  as  much  us  one 
sixth  of  this  for  ‘slip,’  (in  the  case  of  the  Warrior 
the  slip  is  not  cx|)octed  to  exceed  one  eighth,)  we 
shall  have  a  sjieed  of  fifteen  knots — speed  which  no 
man  of-war  in  the  world  comes  within  a  knot  an 
hour  of.  ’ 

A  Mr-osAOK  FROM  THE  8ea. — A  slip  of  paper  was 
found  in  a  bottlo  some  weeks  ago,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Gist,  in  the  Hebrides.  It  was  apparently 
the  leaf  of  a  pueket-lK>ok,  and  was  covered  on  both 
sides  with  pencil-marks,  from  which  the  following 
was  with  difficulty  deciphered :  “  On  board  the  I’a- 
ci6e,  from  L’pool  to  N.  York.  Ship  going  down. 
(Great)  confusion  on  iMiard.  Icebergs  around  us  on 
every  side.  I  know  I  can  not  eseaiie.  I  write  the 
caiuie  of  our  loss,  that  our  friends  may  not  live  in 
Ru.KiMmse.  The  finder  of  this  will  please  get  it  pub¬ 
lished.  Wra.  (iraliam.”  The  ship  here  named  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Pacific,  ono  of  the  Collins  line 
of  steamers,  which  vessel  left  Liverpool  on  Jan  ‘J8, 
185(i,  tliree  days  before  the  Persia,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of ;  and  this  slip  of  paper,  three  inches 
by  two,  is  probably  the  only  record  of  the  fate  of 
tliut  missing  ship. 

Canine  Saoacitt. — On  Monday  la-st,  a  lady  while 
going  from  Peterhead  to  .Meethill,  had  aecidentally 
dropiied  her  reticule,  containing  jewejry  and  other 
articles,  on  the  turnpike  road.  The  dog,  sitting  at 
the  Gate  of  Millend,  his  custom  always  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  observed  it,  and  seeii<g  no  person  in  charge  of 
it,  had  gone  to  the  spot  and  brought  it  home  in  his 
month.  Finding  no  admission  to  the  house  at  Mil- 
leiid  on  his  return  with  the  reticule,  he  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  it  among  the  grass  within  the  inclosurc  near 
the  house,  but  immediately  on  his  master  coming 
home,  he  ran  to  tlie  spot,  snatched  the  reticule,  and 
laid  it  at  his  feet.  His  master  opened  it,  and,  from 
the  initials  engraven  on  the  jewelry,  discovered  the 
real  owner  of  the  jiroperty,  who  has  the  dog  to 
thank  for  being  the  means  of  saving  and  faithfully 
restoring  it. 

No  Heart,  no  Pclse. — K  Scotch  advocate,  plead¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  a  widow  against  a  skinflint,  the 
judge  recommended  that  the  parties  should  “  feel 
each  other's  pulses.”  Mr.  L — — ,  looking  earnestly 
at  his  lordship,  exclaimed:  “  Where  there  is  no 
heart,  there  can  be  no  pulse,  my  lord." 


The  Lapt. — The  aim  of  a  real  lady  is  always  to 
be  natural  and  unaffected,  and  to  wear  her  tuicnts, 
her  accomplishments,  and  her  learning,  as  well  as 
the  newest  and  finest  dresses — as  if  she  did  not 
know  she  had  them  about  her. 

A  Few  Signs. — Solomon  said,  many  centuries  ago  : 
”  Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings,  whether  his 
work  be  pure,  and  whether  it  be  right,”  When  I 
see  a  Imy  in  haste  to  spend  cVery  penny  as  soon  as 
be  gets  it,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  he  will  be  a  spend¬ 
thrift.  When  I  see  a  l>oy  hoarding  up  his  pennies 
and  unwilling  to  part  with  them  for  any  good  pur¬ 
pose,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  he  will  be  a  raiser.  When 
1  sec  a  boy  or  girl  always  looking  out  for  him  or 
herself,  and  disliking  to  share  good  things  with  oth¬ 
ers,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  the  child  will  grow  up  a 
very  selfish  person.  W  hen  I  see  boys  and  girls  oft'- 
en  quarreling,  I  think  it  a  sign  that  they  will  lie  vio¬ 
lent  and  hateful  men  and  women.  When  I  sec  a 
little  boy  w  illing  to  take  strong  drink,  I  think  it  a 
sign  that  he  will  be  a  drunkard.  When  I  see  a  boy 
wlio  never  attends  to  the  services  of  religion,  1  think 
it  a  sign  that  he  will  lie  a  profane  and  profligate 
man.  When  I  sec  a  child  obedient  to  bis  parents,  I 
think  it  a  sign  of  great  future  blessings  from  his 
Heavenly  Farcnt.  And  though  clianges  sometimes 
take  place  in  the  character,  yet,  os  a  general  rule, 
these  signs  do  not  fail. 

Materials  for  Paper. — Among  the  many  patents 
which  have  been  cither  provisionally  registered  or 
sealed,  may  be  noticed  one  for  an  improved  method 
6f  preparing  sparte,  ali>ha,  the  dwarf  palm,  and  oth- 
cr  gummy  resinous  plants  to  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper,  an  invention  to  facilitate  the  deco¬ 
lorizing  and  bleaching  vegctalilc  substances  so  as  to 
obtain  paper  pulp ;  the  use  of  sulphite  of  barytes 
to  be  mixed  w  ith  rice,  or  small  grained  starch,  to  be 
aildcd  to  cheap  paper  pulp.  Daniageil  grain  may 
thus  be  u.sed  for  paper ;  for  the  manufacture  of  pa¬ 
per  from  an  equal  admixture  of  rags  with  Spanish 
grass,  and  other  fibrous  plants  ;  to  convert  tanner’s 
bark  and  ligneous  substances  of  various  kinds  into 
pulp,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  lime-water  and  soda 
ashes.  The  organic  matter  when  bleached  is  reduc¬ 
ed  to  pulp  by  tlic  machines  now  used  by  paper  man¬ 
ufacturers  ;  an  invention  to  reduce  saw -dust,  vegeta¬ 
ble  fillers,  charcoal,  and  asphaltum  into  ])uip  or 
plastic  material ;  and  for  an  improved  method  of  pre- 
|)aring  {laper  pulp  from  straw,  flax-waste,  bamboo- 
cane,  etc. 

Death  a  Lrveler. — It  is  very  singular  how  the 
fact  of  a  man's  death  often  seems  to  give  people  a 
tnier  idea  of  his  character,  whether  for  gootl  or  for 
evil,  tlian  they  have  ever  jiosseased  while  ho  was 
living  and  acting  among  men.  Death  is  so  genuine 
a  fact  that  it  excludes  falsehood  or  betrays  its  empti¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  an  infallible  touchstone,  that  proves  the 
gold  and  dishonors  the  liaser  metal.  Could  the  de¬ 
parted,  whoever  he  may  lie,  return  in  a  week  after 
his  decease,  he  would  almost  invariably  find  him.self 
at  a  higher  or  a  lower  point  than  he  has  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  scale  of  public  appreciation. 

Rather  Sharp. — A  lady  became  so  much  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  her  lover  that  ^e  dismissed  him.  In  re¬ 
venge  he  threatened  to  publish  her  letters  to  him. 
“  Very  well,”  replied  the  lady,  “  1  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  any  port  of  my  letters  except  the 
address.” 
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Fibst  LoTr — Not  one  woman  in  fifty  marriefl  the  ' 
roan  she  first  loved.  And  the  cause  can  readily  be  j 
explained.  What  is  called  first  lore,  is  merely  a  | 
slight  aptation  of  the  surface  of  the  feelings — a  ; 
sort  of  fiutt«'riiig  in  the  bosom,  at  if  a  young  bird  j 
nestled  there.  This,  in  playful  language,  is  called  a  . 
fancy,  which  may  excite  dreamy  and  hopeless  rere-  I 
lies,  but  rarely  stirs  a  woman’s  heart  to  its  depths.  ! 
Being  evanescent,  it  passes  away  like  music  strflly 
dying  in  the  distance. 

LOST  FOR  A  TIME. 

Tnon  art  not  here,  yet  ’tis  the  spot 
Where  we  were  wont  to  meet, 

The  same  green  branches  o’er  me  spread 
Sweet  UossoiuB  round  my  feet ; 

And  though  the  rose  is  withered  now 
You  plucked  to  deck  my  lukir. 

Another  on  the  branch  has  grown 
As  fragrant  and  as  fair. 

Blow,  rose,  and  perish  on  the  tree — 

He'll  gather  sweets  no  more  for  me. 

The  streamlet  with  its  dreamy  bum 
Glides  calmly  as  of  yore, 

Sweet  violets  twinkle  o’er  the  bank. 

And  wildings  gem  the  shore  ; 

But  he  who  loved  that  valley-voice 
Comes  not  to  list  its  tone. 

And  wander  o’er  that  fiowery  bank 
W  ith  her  he  loved  alone. 

Bright  stream,  chime  on  thy  minstrelsy. 

Fond  memory’s  attuned  by  thee. 

And  where  is  Hope,  who  used  to  paint 
The  future  in  such  fairx’  guise. 

The  promised  land,  the  promised  bliss. 

All,  all  have  soared  beyond  the  skies : 

And  Hope  is  to  the  kirkyard  gone, 

CoM  on  my  lover's  breast ; 

She  drooped  herrings  and  fondly  died. 

There  too  would  Anna  rest ; 

Through  Time,  our  ashes  mingled  be. 

Our  souls  through  all  Eternity. 

— J.  W.  TmaLwaLL. 

Bowers  are  Ae  alphabet  of  angels — ^whereby 
liiey  write  on  hills  and  fields  mysterious  truths. 

We  trouble  life  by  the  care  of  death,  and  death  : 
by  the  care  of  life ;  the  one  torment^  the  other 
frights  us. 

If  you  have  a  heart  of  rock,  let  it  be  the  rock  of 
Horeb,  that  gushed  when  striven  by  the  prophet’s 
rod. 

The  world  goes  ever  on.  It  is  strange  how  soon, 
when  a  great  man  dies,  his  place  is  filled ;  and  so 
completely  that  be  seems  no  longer  wanted. 

Veracitt. — ^Tbe  groundwork  of  all  manly  xha- 
raoter  is  veracity.  That  virtue  liea  at  the  foundation 
of  every  thing  solid.  How  common  it  is  to  hear 
parents  say :  “  I  have  faith  in  my  child  so  long  as  he 
speaks  the  truth.  He  may  have  many  faults,  but  I  | 
know  he  will  not  deceive  me.  I  build  on  that  con-  { 
fidcnce.”  They  are  right  It  is  a  lawful  and  just 
ground  to  btiild  upon.  And  that  is  a  beautiftil  con¬ 
fidence.  Whatever  errors  temptation  may  betray  a 
child  into,  so  long  as  brave,  open  truth  remains. 


there  is  something  to  depend  on,  there  is  anchor- 
ground,  there  is  substance  at  the  center.  Men  of 
the  world  feel  so  about  one  another.  They  can  lie 
tolerant  and  forbearing  so  long  as  their  erring  bn)th> 
er  is  true.  If  we  can  not  believe  what  others  say  to 
us,  we  can  not  act  upon  it,  and  to  an  immense  ex¬ 
tent  that  is  saying  that  we  can  not  act  at  all.  When 
you  undertake  to  benefit  a  lying  man,  it  is  like  put¬ 
ting  your  feet  bto  the  mire. 

Whin  Alderman  Treacher,  a  brewer,  was  knight¬ 
ed,  Garrick  said  be  ought  to  have  b^n  made  a 
knight  of  Malta. 

A  rniLOsoPHER  savs,  that  if  any  thing  will  make  a 
lady  swear,  it  is  looking  fur  her  nightcap  after  the 
lamp's  blown  out 

A  VERT  eulogistic  obituary  of  a  lady  savs :  “  She 
was  married  twenty-four  years,  and  in  all  that  time 
never  once  lianged  the  door.” 

Learn  in  childhood,  if  you  ran,  that  happiness  Is 
not  outside,  but  inside.  A  good  heart  and  a  clear 
conscience  bring  liappincss,  which  no  riches  and  no 
circumstances  alone  ever  do. 

An  Assinrors  Attempt  at  Allitibation. — (To 
be  read  only  by  lisping  young  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men.) 

Home  sweet  simple  spinsters  strayed,  scanning  some 
stream, 

(So  simple,  so  sweet,  scarcely  single  should  seem.) 
Said  Susan :  ”  .Sophia  I  soon  some  sighing  swain 
Shall  sing  sister  Sally  some  sweethearting  strain. 
Serenading  so  sweetly,  shall  strike  some  such  string. 
Sister  Sally  shall  skip,  sister  Sally  shall  sing.” 

A.  J. 

Thkeb  Kinds  op  Men. — There  are  three  kinds  of 
men  in  this  world — the  “  Wills,"  the  **  Wont’s,"  and 
the  “  Cant’s.”  The  former  effect  every  ihing,  the 
other  oppose  every  thing,  and  the  latter  fail  in 
every  thing." 

The  seventieth  planet  has  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  Paysen,  of  Madras,  and  has  been  named  the 
Asia,  as  it  is  the  first  discovery  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  made  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is 
an  asteroid  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  magni¬ 
tude. 

Nothino,  perhaps,  strikes  the  ear  more  pleasant¬ 
ly  than  a  pretty  woman’s  charming  voice— except, 
|>ertiaps,  her  charming  hand. 

Envt  pursues  its  victims  throughout  life.  It 
ceases  to  gnaw  only  when  the  grave-worm,  its  broth¬ 
er  reptile,  begins, 

OcR  own  hands  are  Heaven’s  favorite  instruments 
for  supplying  us  with  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life. 

Shockiko  Knowledge.  —  Personal  acquaintance 
with  a  galvanic  battery. 

You  know  mock-modesty  as  yon  do  mock-turtic — 
from  iU  being  the  produce  of  a  calfs  head. 

W ANTED — A  life-boat  that  will  float  on  r  “  sea  of 
troubles." 


